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PREFACE.    W 


This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
eminent  Prelate  to  whose  memory  it  is  dedicated; 
and  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision  in  all  but 
the  last  few  pages.  When  by  the  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  providence  of  God  he  was  taken  away 
from  the  Church  and  country,  which  he  loved 
with  the  purity  of  a  Christian  and  the  ardour  of  a 
patriot,  the  manuscript  was  laid  aside  for  a  time; 
"  though  we  sorrowed  not  as  those  without  hope,1"' 
yet  to  read  the  pencil  notes  traced  by  the  hand  of 
one  so  fondly  revered,  and  to  reflect  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  were  the  latest  suggestions  given 
to  one  on  whom  he  had  unsolicited  bestowed  the 
greatest  kindness,  and,  above  all,  the  inestimable 
boon  of  his  friendship,  was  too  heavy  a  task  in 
recent  sorrow.  Even  now  the  adoption  of  his  sug- 
gestions in  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions, 
has  been  accompanied  with  much  pain;  for  every 
note  served  only  to  show,  more  prominently,  the 
value  of  the  adviser,  who  had  been  prematurely 
taken  away.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that,  the  advice  given  by  the  eminent 
Prelate  has  not  been  developed  always  to  the  best 
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advantage;  let  not  his  memory  bear  the  blame  of 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  this  volume,  but 
let  the  censure  fall,  where  alone  it  is  due,  on  the 
writer's  head.  Had  the  Bishop  lived,  the  work 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  second  revision ; 
but,  "God's  will  be  done!" 

Revolving  his  mysterious  lot 

We  mourn  him,  but  we  praise  him  not; 

Glory  to  God  be  given, 
Who  sent  him,  like  the  radiant  bow, 
His  covenant  of  peace  to  show, 
Athwart  the  breaking  storm  to  glow, 

Then  vanish  into  heaven. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  PAGAN  WORLD. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;"  this  great  truth,  familiar  to  us  from  childhood, 
is  solemnly  proclaimed  as  the  first  lesson  taught  to  us 
by  Revelation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  final  con- 
clusion to  which  .re   are  led  by  our  investigations  of 
Natural   Religion.     Those   who   have   been   born  and 
educated   in   a   Christian    land,    whose    fathers   have 
"declared   to   them   the  wondrous   works  which  God 
wrought  in   their  days,   and   in   the   old   time   before 
them,"  cannot  easily  comprehend  the  necessity  for  the 
express  revelation  of  a  fact  which,  from  constant  repe- 
tition, has  become  as  positive  to  them  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  existence;  they  have  heard  that,  in 
other  times,  and  in  distant  lands,  the  knowledge  of  a 
Creator  has  become  indistinct  and  obscure,  but  they 
can  scarcely  comprehend  how  it  should  have  been  so 
nearly   effaced,    that    Infinite   Wisdom,    which    does 
nothing  in  vain,  had  to  announce  this  forgotten  fact 
through  the  means  of  miracles  and  inspiration. 

How  the  fact  of  creation  came  to  be  forgotten,  we 
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are  not  in  all  cases  able  to  explain;  but  that  it  was 
forgotten  in  most  heathen  nations  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. Though  the  vaunted  Book  of  Nature  was  open 
to  them  as  to  us,  they  did  not  learn  to  read  therein 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  author  of  Nature,  but 
went  no  farther  than  the  striking  physical  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  view.     According  to  their  reading, — 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Themselves  as  deities  proclaim ; 

and  for  the  most  part  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
"  the  bright  Original."  Their  creed  is  fairly  stated  by 
the  philosopher : — 

Behold  those  wide  and  glowing  skies  above, 
"Which  all  invoke  and  recognise  as  Jove*. 

In  fact,  the  highest  refinement  to  which  the  Pagans 
ever  attained,  was  the  worship  of  Nature  itself,  instead 
of  the  God  of  Nature, — a  system  commonly  called 
Pantheism ;  and  it  is  by  confusing  these  very  different 
objects  of  adoration,  that  Pope  has  fallen  into  the 
grievous  error  which  pervades  his  Universal   Prayer, 

and  is  most  emphatically  stated  in  the  first  stanza, — 
Father  of  all,  in  every  age 

By  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

The  Pagans,  whether  savages  or  sages,  worshipped  not 

"the  Father,"  but  "  the  All;" — to  none  of  their  deities 

was  creative  power  assigned  as  an  attribute :  and  this 

notion,    which   habit  and   education   have  led  us  to 


*  Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens  quern  invocant  onmes, 
Jovem,  &c. 
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believe  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  that  which,  when  once 
lost,  unassisted  reason  was  unable  to  recover.  4t  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

To  explain  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  we  must 
look  to  the  revealed  word  itself:  it  is  unquestionably 
the  oldest  historical  document  in  the  world ;  all  the 
researches  of  travellers  and  antiquarians  afford  daily 
fresh  proofs  of  its  correctness  in  all  the  points  where 
comparison  is  possible,  and  it  asserts  nothing  in  cases 
where  reason  is  not  competent  to  judge,  which  cannot 
by  reason  be  shown  to  be  credible.  Viewing  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  collective  work,  we  find  that  it  records 
two  series  of  events,  sometimes  distinct,  and  sometimes 
blended  together,  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  and 
the  transactions  of  men  with  each  other.  The  first 
series  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  wrhat  is 
commonly  called  Theosophia,  or  an  explanation  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  God;  Revelation  was  not  designed 
to  communicate  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  considered  in  itself  and  by  itself,  but  simply 
to  show  God's  relations  to  man.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  is  the  divine  address  to  mankind ;  we  are  taught 
to  invoke  Him  as  "  Our  Father,"  and  the  great  truth 
thus  impressed  upon  us  is,  that  we  are  His,  and  that 
He  is  ours.  These  are  facts  which  are  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  all,  but  Scripture  gives  no  aid  to 
those  speculations  respecting  the  absolute  properties 
of  Godhead,  which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  mans 
limited  capacity,  and  tend  only  to  bewilder  the  imagi- 
nation.    Of  the  latter  series  we  are  competent  judges; 
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we  can  bring  the  accounts  to  the  test  of  experience, 
and  to  the  test  of  history,  which  is  but  the  collected 
experience  of  past  ages.  When  we  find  that  in  all  the 
statements  of  which  reason  is  a  competent  judge,  the 
Bible  is  more  minutely  accurate,  and  more  directly 
confirmed  by  external  evidence,  than  any  other  that 
ever  existed,  we  are  compelled  to  receive  the  first  series, 
its  narrative  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  without 
seeking  any  external  confirmation,  but  merely  on  the 
proof  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  from  beginning 
to  end  consistent  with  itself. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
offer  any  proof  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old 
Testament;  this  has  been  abundantly  accomplished  by 
the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  past  and  present  century; 
we  shall  rather  examine  the  sacred  narrative  of  the 
relations  and  intercourse  between  God  and  man,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  profitably,  we  shall  first  direct 
attention  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  revelation, 
which  serve  to  mark  its  nature  and  purpose. 

"The  things  which  were  written  aforetime,  were 
written  for  our  learning;11  in  other  words,  the  direct 
aim  and  object  of  revelation  is  to  convey  instruction. 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible,  anything  cal- 
culated either  to  stimulate  or  to  gratify  idle  curiosity; 
we  are  not  to  look  for  any  account  of  the  orders  of 
beings  that  inhabit  other  planets  or  systems,  or  any 
description  of  created  beings  belonging  to  a  sphere  of 
existence  unconnected  with  the  human  race.  Had 
such  knowledge  been  useful  to  us,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been   afforded;    but  as  we  cannot   assign   any 
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practical  benefit  that  would  have  resulted  from  such 
communications,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  much  less 
discontented,  at  their  being  withheld.  Again,  we 
must  not  look  in  the  Bible  for  any  of  those  scientific 
discoveries,  to  which  man  is  capable  of  attaining  by 
unassisted  reason;  undoubtedly,  such  discoveries  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  enlarge  our  emotions  of 
wonder,  love,  and  praise  for  the  Almighty  Being  who 
has  called  into  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
modated to  each  other,  the  universe  of  matter,  and  the 
universe  of  mind;  but  they  produce  not  such  an  effect, 
taken  separately  and  by  themselves :  they  become 
valuable  aids  to  natural  theology,  only  when  they  are 
considered  in  their  relations  to  the  entire  system  of 
Providence. 

We  must  expect,  in  a  revelation  designed  exclu- 
sively for  instruction,  to  find  the  existence  of  facts 
declared  without  any  explanation  of  their  causes  being 
afforded.  God  may  be  said  to  appear  to  us  as  a 
teacher,  and  we  stand  before  him  as  learners.  In 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
who  really  wishes  to  learn,  to  receive  much  on  the 
simple  credit  of  his  instructor,  "  oportet  discentem 
credere;"  as  his  sphere  of  information  enlarges,  and 
his  faculties  improve,  he  will  gradually  discover  the 
reasons  on  which  his  belief  is  founded.  When  a 
father  tells  his  child  to  abstain  from  certain  actions 
which  may  cause  physical  suffering,  he  does  not  enter 
into  any  philosophical  reasonings  to  prove  that  evil 
wTill  follow  from  the  action;  he  justly  expects  that  the 
child  will  submit  to  the  prohibition  on  the  faith  of  his 
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superior  intelligence,  and  in  the  confidence  of  filial  love; 
in  like  manner,  the  instructions  of  our  heavenly  Father 
must  be  received  by  us  as  "  little  children,"  for  we  are 
infinitely  farther  removed  from  his  knowledge  than 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  is  from  that  of  the  wisest 
philosopher.  We  must  therefore  be  contented  not  to 
know  that  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  determined  not 
to  teach,  and  this  is  not  wilful  ignorance,  but  a 
learned  acquiescence  in  recognised  superiority  of  intel- 
ligence *. 

Hence,  when  a  fact  is  revealed  to  us,  we  are  not  to 
inquire  why  that  fact  exists,  or  has  been  permitted  to 
exist;  for  such  an  investigation  obviously  transcends 
the  limits  of  human  faculties;  but  we  may,  and 
indeed  we  ought,  to  inquire  why  such  a  fact  has  been 
revealed  to  us,  and  what  is  the  precise  instruction  it 
was  destined  to  convey.  The  very  first  verse  of  the 
Bible  illustrates  this  remark;  it  does  not  explain  why 
creative  power  was  exercised,  or  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried,  but  it  asserts  the  fact  nakedly,  using 
the  two  most  comprehensive  terms  which  language 
affords,  "the  heavens  and  the  earth."  A  special 
reason  may  easily  be  assigned  for  the  special  mention 
of  "  the  heavens ;"  the  worship  of  the  starry  host  was 
one  of  the  earliest  corruptions  of  religion,  and  is 
clearly  that  to  which  man  is  naturally  most  prone;  at 
the  very  outset  of  revelation,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assert  God's  supremacy  over  all  his  creatures, 


*   Nescire   velle   quae   Magister   Optimus   docere    non   vult, 
erudita  inscitia. — Scaliger. 
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and  particularly  over  those  to  whom  his  worship  had 
been  transferred,  either  by  ignorance  or  perversity. 

The  scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of  man  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  religion  is  neither  a  human 
invention,  nor  a  human  discovery;  but  was  the  result 
of  direct  communications  from  God  to  our  first 
parents.  This  is  an  important  fact,  fully  confirmed 
by  all  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  world.  In  every 
system  of  pagan  mythology  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  find  traditions  of  an  earlier  and  purer 
theology,  more  or  less  corrupted;  they  all  have  pre- 
served the  memory  of  a  golden  age,  when  the  inter- 
course between  God  and  man  was  frequent  and 
familiar,  and  when,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  piety 
and  virtue  flourished  upon  the  earth.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  false  religion,  without 
constant  reference  to  the  truths  which  it  perverted: 
"  Such  an  attempt,'"  says  Dr.  Hinds,  "  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable as  an  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  language, 
which  should  neglect  all  consideration  of  a  portion  of 
it  being  co-existent  with  the  gift  of  speech." 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  unity,  so  strongly  asserted 
in  the  first  opening  of  revelation,  is  one  of  the  many 
truths  which  appear  to  be  simple,  merely  because  they 
are  familiar;  but  it  is  one  which  reason,  without 
supernatural  assistance,  could  not  easily,  if  at  all,  have 
reached,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  men  do  not  retain  without  some  exer- 
tion. The  tendency  among  mankind  to  multiply 
supernatural  agency  is  universal,  and  is  only  counter- 
acted by  the  continuous  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge* 
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The  Greeks  multiplied  their  gods,  until  every  mountain, 
valley,  and  stream  had  its  presiding  intelligence;  the 
Hindoos  count  their  deities  by  millions;  the  Moham- 
medans have  countless  angels  and  demons  to  watch 
over  every  operation  of  Nature ;  and  in  some  Christian 
countries,  saints  and  martyrs  are  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  subordinate  deities.  Let  us  then  inquire  whether 
there  be  any  doctrine  in  the  originally  pure  religiony 
which  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  this 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  the  steps  of  its  probable  perversion. 

The  existence  of  Intelligences,  both  good  and  evil, 
superior  to  man,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme,  is 
declared  in  the  earliest  records  of  revelation.  This 
doctrine,  by  itself,  does  not  lead  to  idolatry,  but  it 
gives  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  earliest  steps  in  the 
process  of  corruption.  The  notion  of  agency  having 
once  obtained  possession  of  the  mind,  all  the  most 
remarkable  operations  of  nature  would  soon  be  attri- 
buted to  imaginary  superintendents;  men  would  ima- 
gine that  they  "  saw  gods  in  clouds,  and  heard  them 
in  the  wind ;"  they  would  soon  assign  to  these  minis- 
tering spirits  the  power  of  choice  in  the  operations 
they  superintended,  and,  as  a  consequence,  would 
endeavour  to  propitiate  their  favour  by  worship, 
prayer,  and  sacrifice.  Hence  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  whose  motions  mark  the  changes  of  times  and 
seasons,  would  soon  become  objects  of  reverence,  on 
account  of  the  presiding  deities  supposed  to  direct 
their  paths  through  space,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
homage  would   be  offered  to   the  secret  powers  and 
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mysterious  principles  of  Nature,  symbolized  either  by 
the  most  obvious  means,  or  the  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  their  working. 

The  worship  of  deified  men  may,  perhaps,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  same  principle;  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  great  benefactors,  mighty  conquerors,  or 
powerful  monarchs,  owed  their  fame  to  some  guardian 
spirit  or  superior  intelligence  who  directed  their 
actions.  To  this  imaginary  being  homage  would  be 
offered  in  the  hope  that  he  might  give  his  protection 
to  some  new  votary,  but  as  the  name  identified  the 
angel  with  the  man,  the  two  would  be  confounded 
together  in  the  course  of  time ;  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind would  be  identified  with  a  beneficent  guardian, 
and  the  tyrant  with  a  malignant  spirit.  Such  a  pro- 
cess of  corruption  would  require  no  very  long  time 
for  its  completion;  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  without  seeing  how  very  soon 
the  invocation  and  worship  of  saints  arose  from  the 
simple  commemoration  of  their  merits,  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  benefit  which  the  Church  derived  from 
their  bright  examples. 

The  dispersion  of  mankind  must  necessarily  have 
increased  the  tendencies  to  false  religion,  because  the 
first  colonists  carried  with  them  but  loose  and  imperfect 
notions  of  truth,  and  the  mode  of  life  which  they  were 
compelled  to  lead  tended  to  cherish  gross  conceptions. 
If,  as  is  probable  from  the  scriptural  narrative,  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  designed  to  be  the  centre  and 
citadel  of  one  great  idolatrous  church  and  empire,  and 
that  the  means  employed  by  Providence  for  the  frus- 
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tration  of  such  a  project  was  a  disturbance  of  the  uni- 
formity of  religious  worship,  the  angry  controversies 
that  led  to  the  dispersion  must  have  greatly  strength- 
ened the  tendencies  to  error*. 

The  scriptural  account  leads  us  to  believe  that 
idolatry  in  its  earlier  stages  did  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  one  only  and  true  God.  Though 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  Mei- 
chizedek  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah;  Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar,  obeyed  the  divine  command  in  restoring 
Sarah;  Laban  had  images  in  his  house,  but  he  invoked 
the  true  God  as  a  witness  of  his  oath;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  account  of  the  golden  calf,  that  the 
Israelites  regarded  the  idol  as  an  inferior  deity  who 


*  ci  The  building  of  Babel,"  says  Dr.  Hinds,  "  forms  the  first 
great  era  in  the  history  of  idolatry.  The  work  is  described  in 
the  Bible  literally  as  a  toiver  whose  top  was  to  the  heavens,  and 
the  confusion  as  a  confusion  of  lip.  Herodotus  mentions  the 
existence  of  such  a  building  at  Babylon  in  his  time,  and  states 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Assyrian  Jupiter.  Diodorus  Siculus 
gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  it.  Now,  comparing  these 
statements — the  heathen  with  the  sacred — we  are  perhaps  war- 
ranted in  interpreting  the  latter  as  descriptive  of  a  tower  whose 
top  was  dedicated  to  the  heavens,  as  to  an  object  of  idolatrous 
worship,  Jupiter  being  well  understood  by  all  to  be  the  air  or 
heavens.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  this  view,  to  understand  by 
the  confusion  of  lip,  a  disagreement  in  worship  rather  than  hi 
speech.  A  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly  not  what 
we  should  suppose  likely,  from  the  strong  marks  which  the 
several  languages  retain  of  a  common  original,  and  of  their 
difference  being  the  gradual  results  of  the  dispersion.  But  a 
disturbance  of  the  uniformity  of  worship  is  highly  probable, 
considered  as  the  means  employed  by  Providence  to  prevent  the 
contemplated  establishment  of  one  great  idolatrous  church  and 
empire  at  that  early  period." — Christianity,  i.,  4. 
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■was  to  be  their  guide  instead  of  Moses,  but  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Supreme  Being  whose  presence  was  still 
manifested  on  Sinai*.  Even  the  calves  set  up  by 
Jeroboam  were  not  dedicated  to  a  new  divinity,  but 
were  merely  symbols  of  a  sacred  shrine  to  be  used  by 
the  ten  tribes  instead  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  wisdom 
of  proscribing  idolatry  in  every  form  is  evident  in 
every  portion  of  the  history,  for  we  find  that  wherever 
any  corruption  was  permitted  to  take  root,  it  not  only 
developed  and  strengthened  itself,  but  afforded  shelter 
for  the  growth  of  others. 

Every  evil  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  society 
lias  been  profitable  to  some  class  of  persons:  it  was 
soon  found  that  idolatry  gave  wealth  to  priests  and 
power  to  kings;  both  consequently  were  interested  in 
its  defence,  and  sedulously  laboured  to  render  the  sys- 
tem permanent.  The  people  did  not  resist  their 
leaders;    on  the    contrary,  they  outstripped   them   in 


*  Most  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the  golden  calf  was 
designed  to  be  a  symbol  or  representation  of  Jehovah,  and  this 
view  of  the  case  would  be  equally  confirmatory  of  the  argument 
in  the  text.  The  chief  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Israelites 
asked  for  some  inferior  deity  are,  that  they  use  a  phrase  inap- 
propriate to  the  Supreme  Being,  "  Make  for  us  gods,"  and  that 
they  ask  for  this  new  deity  with  a  special  and  limited  object, 
namely,  that  it  should  go  before  them  into  Egypt.  It  is  true 
that  Aaron,  after  his  guilty  compliance,  proclaimed  the  morrow 
as  "a  feast  to  Jehovah;"  but  he  may  have  done  so  in  the  hope 
of  diverting  the  people  from  their  idolatrous  purposes.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  calf  with  the  cere- 
monies usual  at  the  festivals  of  the  local  gods  of  Egypt,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  desecrated  any  part  of  the  ritual  appropriated 
to  Jehovah. 
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forging  chains  for  themselves.  We  have  shown  the 
probability  of  idolatry  having  originated  in  "  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  the  medium  of  emblems,  and 
with  unauthorized  and  superstitious  rites*;"  this  is  the 
result  of  a  proneness  to  substitute  external  observances 
for  true  piety,  a  proneness  which  is  so  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  any  age  or  creed  that  it  has  been  justly 
called,  "  one  of  the  most  besetting  evils  of  our  cor- 
rupt nature."  Men  naturally  desire  to  become  religious 
by  proxy;  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  their  salva- 
tion to  others.  "  In  all  ages  and  all  countries  man, 
through  the  disposition  he  inherits  from  our  first 
parents,  is  more  desirous  of  a  quiet  and  approving, 
than  of  a  vigilant  and  tender  conscience — desirous  of 
security  instead  of  safety;  studious  to  escape  the 
thought  of  spiritual  danger  more  than  the  danger 
itself;  and  to  induce  at  any  price  some  one  to  assure 
him  confidently  that  he  is  safe;  to  prophesy  unto  him 
smooth  things,  and  to  speak  peace  even  where  there  is 
no  peacet."  It  is,  indeed,  unjust  to  attribute  the 
exorbitant  power  possessed  by  the  sacerdotal  order  in 
any  community  to  usurpation,  and  to  cast  upon  the 
priests  all  the  blame  of  the  superstitions  of  the  people. 
"  The  precise  charge  against  the  priesthood  in  the 
worst  of  times  should  be,  not  that  they  originated 
delusions,  but  that  they  fostered,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
pagated those  delusions,  which  were  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  profitable  to  themselves  individually,  or 
to  the    order   collectively^."      Every   such   corruption 


*  Whately's  Essays,  Third  Series,  26.  -f  Ibid.  p.  177. 

£  Natural  History  of  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 
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tended  to  strengthen  the  system,  by  giving  influential 
persons  an  interest  in  its  defence,  and  decreasing  the 
power,  and  even  the  desire,  of  all  others  to  attempt 
its  overthrow. 

From  Avhat  we  have  stated  it  appears  that  paganism 
was  originally  a  corruption  of  the  true  religion;  that 
it  began  in  the  worship  of  emblems  and  subordinate 
agents,  usually,  but  not  always,  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  a  privileged  order  to  perform  the  rites 
of  religion,  and  finally  reached  the  consummation  of 
regarding  the  emblems  as  actual  deities,  instead  of 
symbols,  and  the  agents  as  independent  rulers.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Scripture,  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  reason  and  experience;  indeed  the  very 
same  corruptions  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  have 
frequently  sullied  the  purity  of  Christianity,  and  are 
among  the  greatest  dangers  that  menace  the  religion 
both  of  nations  and  individuals.  They  are,  indeed,  as 
we  have  shown,  natural  tendencies,  and  ordinary  huma- 
nity supplies  no  means  for  their  prevention  or  correction. 

In  every  uncivilized  society  religion  is  almost  univer- 
sally identified  Avith  whatever  form  of  political  govern- 
ment its  members  may  have  adopted.  Almost  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  blended  the  functions  of  the  priest 
and  legislator,  even  when  they  separated  the  priesthood 
from  the  magistracy.  Religion  was  interwoven  into 
the  whole  system  of  public  and  private  life;  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  associated  with  every  trans- 
action which  could  influence  the  feelings  or  affect  the 
heart.  And  this  religion  was  not  the  less  powerful  by 
being  often  a  passive  observance  of  ordinances;  on  the 
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contrary,  unreasoning  submission  is  so  grateful  to  the 
natural  mind,  that  men  were  thankful  for  being  spared 
the  labour  of  conviction. 

So  soon  as  a  sacerdotal  order  was  recognised  as  the 
mediating  body  between  men  and  the  gods,  a  principle 
was  established  which  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  and  added  to  the  security  of  the  system 
they  promulgated.  It  was  acknowledged  that  there 
were  different  degrees  of  access  to  the  Deity,  and  con- 
sequently certain  sacred  rites  and  holy  secrets  began  to 
be  confined  to  a  privileged  few,  set  apart  from  the 
multitude.  "  There  is  hardly  any  system  of  paganism 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  has  not  some  article 
of  faith, — some  religious  rites, — some  kind  of  pre- 
tended theological  knowledge, — confined  either  to  the 
priests  or  to  some  privileged  order  of  men,  and  from 
which  the  great  body  of  worshippers  is  either  excluded, 
or  at  least  exempted*."  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
such  mysteries  gave  great  importance  to  the  initiated, 
and  hence  the  secret  was  most  scrupulously  guarded, 
severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  its  promulga- 
tion, and  the  bare  suspicion  of  having  revealed  it  was 
sure  to  bring  down  punishment. 

Mingled  with  every  known  form  of  idolatry  we  find 
a  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  been  a  faint  trace  of  the 
original  creed  in  the  Divine  unity,  that  is,  the  supremacy 
of  Destiny,  not  only  over  men,  but  over  the  gods 
themselves.  "The  term  fate,  in  its  original  import," 
says  Dr.  Hinds5  "  is  something  uttered,  a  decree,  law, 

*  "Whately's  Essays,  Third  Series,  p.  85. 
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or  expression  of  authority  of  some  kind.  To  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  law  involves  the  admission  of 
two  further  truths, — that  there  is  a  being  who  framed 
it,  and  that  there  is  a  subject  to  which  it  is  applicable*/' 
The  second  of  these  truths  was  sufficiently  recognised 
by  the  Gentile  world,  for  they  regarded  everything 
human  and  divine  as  subject  to  the  control  of  fate; 
but  the  first  was  never  evolved  by  them, — they  re- 
garded the  Word  as  supreme  in  itself,  the  Destiny  as 
self-existent. 

This  vague  notion  of  fate  and  the  irreversible  decrees 
of  destiny,  led  to  the  belief  that  means  might  be  dis- 
covered of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  futurity;  hence 
arose  the  classes  of  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians, 
the  impostures  of  oracles,  and  the  follies  of  judicial 
astrology.  No  more  profitable  frauds  could  be  devised : 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  the  uneducated  are 
easily  duped  by  pretensions  to  fore-knowledge ;  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  is  to  this  hour  a  profitable 
employment  in  England. 

From  this  examination  of  the  elements  of  which 
paganism  was  composed,  it  appears  evident  that  it 
contained  within  itself  no  principles  which  could  lead 
to  a  better  system,  but  on  the  contrary  that  all  its 
tendencies  were  to  render  submission  more  slavish, 
fraud  more  profitable,  and  superstition  more  gross. 
The  only  chances  of  amelioration  were  from  external 
sources, — either  foreign  force,  or  the  gradual  develop* 
nient  of  intelligence. 


History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 
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We  have  one  instance  of  a  pagan  system  being 
assailed  by  foreign  invaders.  The  Persians,  whose 
religion  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  corrupt 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  subdued  Egypt, 
and  zealously  exerted  themselves  to  destroy  the  sacer- 
dotal caste,  and  the  system  of  national  worship  which 
that  caste  supported.  Priests  were  butchered,  sacred 
animals  were  slain,  temples  were  desecrated,  altars 
overthrown,  and  religious  records  scattered  to  the  winds, 
but  the  national  worship  of  Egypt,  so  far  from  being 
improved,  became  worse  and  more  degrading.  All 
remembrance  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  emblems 
was  lost,  while  the  worship  of  the  emblems  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  Egyptian  religion  became  not  merely 
idolatry,  but  a  service  to  the  brute  creation. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the  result  of  perse- 
cution, and  that  the  violence  of  the  Persians,  like  that 
of  other  bigots,  defeated  its  own  ends;  but  the  Egyp- 
tian superstitions  were  subjected  to  a  second  trial  of  a 
different  nature  with  precisely  the  same  result.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies  the  animal  worship  of  Egypt 
was  brought  into  close  contact  and  contrast  with  the 
poetic  mythology  of  Greece,  and  subsequently  with  the 
more  severe  religion  of  Rome;  but  from  neither  did  it 
receive  improvements;  on  the  contrary,  it  imparted 
some  of  its  own  corruptions  to  both.  These  experi- 
ments are,  therefore,  sufficient  to  prove  that  one  systsm 
of  paganism  could  not  have  been  ameliorated  by  another, 
even  though  that  other  was  more  rational  and  more 
pure. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  cultivation  of 
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philosophy  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of 
producing  a  great  amelioration  of  paganism ;  but  when 
■we  examine  the  actual  influence  exercised  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  that  they  pro- 
duced but  little  change  in  the  popular  creed,  and  had 
no  effect  -whatever  on  the  popular  practice.  In  the 
first  place  nearly  every  school  of  ancient  philosophy 
had  its  system  of  secret  doctrines,  kept  as  reverentially 
as  the  mysteries,  and  revealed  only  to  the  initiated. 
Whatever  their  private  opinions  may  have  been,  they 
conformed  outwardly  to  the  popular  ritual,  and  abstained 
from  contradicting  the  grossest  doctrines  of  the  popular 
creed.  A  great  portion  of  their  ingenuity  was  exer- 
cised in  suggesting  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
most  absurd  parts  of  the  popular  theology,  and  hence 
their  religious  views  are  so  obscure  and  inconsistent 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  what  were  their 
real  opinions.  When  Socrates  w7as  about  to  undergo 
his  sentence  for  blaspheming  the  gods,  he  called  upon 
his  disciples  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  sacrificing  a  cock  to 
Esculapius;  thus  exhibiting  either  his  own  adhesion  to 
the  popular  belief,  or  inculcating  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  the  national  religion,  whether  it  was  believed 
or  not. 

The  endless  variety  of  opinions  advocated  by  the 
several  schools  of  philosophers  necessarily  tended  to 
produce  much  scepticism  and  irreligion ;  the  influence 
of  the  popular  creed  was  weakened,  perhaps  in  some 
instances  destroyed.  But  ancient  philosophy  could 
give  nothing  in  the  place  of  what  it  took  away;  hence, 
when   it   removed   any  particular   superstition  it  left 
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the  superstitious  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  mind 
unchanged,  and  allowed  these  tendencies  to  seek  gra- 
tification in  some  new  delusion,  often  worse  than  that 
which  had  been  abandoned.  Thus  when  the  con- 
fidence in  oracles  was  destroyed,  the  influence  of 
magicians,  astrologers,  and  calculators  of  nativities,  was 
more  than  proportionally  increased;  thus,  too,  when 
doubts  began  to  spread  respecting  the  interference  of 
gods  and  demi-gods  in  human  affairs,  the  belief  in 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  gained  the  ground  that  mytho- 
logy had  lost.  Nor  were  these  delusions  confined  to 
the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant;  we  find  that  astrology 
and  magic,  though  prohibited  by  law,  were  secretly 
patronised  by  the  Roman  Emperors. 

We  have  now  seen  that  paganism  had  no  elements 
of  regeneration  within  itself;  that  the  more  corrupt 
system  was  not  susceptible  of  improvement  from  one 
comparatively  pure;  that  philosophy  was  unable  to 
dispel  the  delusions  of  superstition,  and  that  human 
intelligence,  developed  by  itself,  only  removed  one  set 
of  frauds  to  make  room  for  another.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  without  the  special  interference  of  a  power  supe- 
rior to  man,  corruption  must  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, varying,  indeed,  its  forms  occasionally,  but  still 
retaining  its  strength,  without  our  being  able  even  to 
conjecture  the  limits  which  human  degradation  might 
have  reached. 

The  connexion  between  religion  and  morality,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed,  between  creed  and  conduct,  in 
every  pagan  system  is  exceedingly  weak;  though  the 
gods  are  frequently  represented  as  rewarding  virtue 
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and  punishing  vice,  the  principles  of  their  administra- 
tion are  left  in  obscurity, — obedience  to  their  laws  is 
never  represented  as  a  reasonable*  service.  Hence, 
religion  is  only  a  sanction,  but  not  a  motive  to  moral 
conduct;  as  such  it  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  magistrate,  and  avowedly  made  an  engine  of  state. 
Any  change  in  the  popular  creed  weakened  the  efficacy 
of  this  sanction,  and,  consequently,  the  increase  of 
scepticism  produced  a  corresponding  increase  of  im- 
morality. The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  contain 
abundant  proof  that  public  and  private  profligacy  fol- 
lowed the  diffusion  of  philosophic  doubt.  A  similar 
effect  was  produced  when  any  event  occurred  which 
suggested  doubts  to  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  The 
moral  government  attributed  to  the  gods  was  supposed 
to  be  all  but  exclusively  administered  in  this  life,  their 
notions  of  a  future  state,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
show,  were  too  faint  to  be  influential;  hence,  when  the 
plague  at  Athens  swept  away  the  pious  and  the  wicked 
indiscriminately,  the  belief  of  the  vulgar  in  a  retribu- 
tive Providence  was  so  weakened,  that  "  they  cast  off 
all  religious  and  moral  obligation."     The  mere  destruc- 


*  "  AoyiKrjv"  that  is,  a  service  in  which  the  moral  duty  of 
obedience  followed  by  direct  inference  from  the  principles  of  the 
religion.  The  relations  of  deity  to  humanity  were  never  so 
stated  as  to  make  it  immediately  apparent  that  God  ought  to 
rule  and  man  to  obey.  Their  deities  were  either  represented  as 
capricious,  or  as  subject  to  a  law  of  inevitable  necessity,  and  in 
either  point  of  view,  they  could  have  no  moral  claim  on  those 
who  were  only  objects  of  casual  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
fellow-subjects  of  a  common  destiny,  on  the  other. 

C  2 
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tion  of  superstition  would  not,  therefore,  have  heen 
sufficient;  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  remove  what 
was  bad,  but  to  establish  what  was  good,  else  a  general 
depravation  of  morals  must  necessarily  have  ensued. 
Hence  we  may  justly  infer  that  nothing  short  of  mira- 
culous interference  could  have  effected  the  intellectual 
and  moral  renovation  of  the  pagan  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

Amid  the  general  and  growing  corruption  of  Heathen- 
ism it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  select  one  nation  as 
his  own  peculiar  people,  which  should  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  not  for  themselves  exclu- 
sively, but  for  mankind  at  large.  Hence  we  may 
regard  the  Jewish  dispensation  as  two-fold:  part  being 
designed  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  part  serving  as  a  preparation  and  training 
for  "a  future  revelation  and  finished  dispensation"*." 
The  belief  in  ministering  spirits  and  agents  subordi- 
nate to  the  Supreme  Being  having  been,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  chief  source  of  idolatry,  we  find  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  directly  called  the  attention  from 
the  existence  of  such  agencies,  and  fixed  it  exclusively 
on  Jehovah.  God  is  represented,  not  merely  as  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  special  guardian  of 
the  Jewish  people;  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  All  the  tem- 
poral blessings  which  other  nations  expected  to  obtain 
from  their  various  deities  were  offered  to  the  Jews  by 
Jehovah  himself,  and  so  long  as  this  original  character 
of  idolatry  was  maintained,  so  long  as  surrounding 
nations  maintained  the  tendency  to  multiply  deities  as 
the  agents  of  their  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  exist- 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  ii.,  305. 
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ence  of  a  future  state  was  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  their  views  were  limited  to  the 
direct  government  which  God  exercised  over  their 
nation. 

Jehovah  was  the  governor,  guide,  and  judge  of  the 
Jewish  people;  at  first  they  had  no  other  king,  and  the 
prophet  Samuel  strenuously  resisted  their  election  of  a 
human  sovereign.  Even  when  a  monarchy  was  esta- 
blished, the  visible  sign  of  God's  presence  was  dis- 
played over  the  temple,  and  thus  continually  reminded 
the  people  of  their  dependence  on  Jehovah.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  this  principle  was  accom- 
panied by  intimations,  continually  growing  more  dis- 
tinct, of  a  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  should  be  recognised  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Judaism,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  a  better 
system ;  "  the  Law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Jews,  to 
bring  them  unto  Christ."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
assign  reasons  for  all  the  ceremonies  and  minute  direc- 
tions in  the  Mosaic  ritual;  very  many  of  them  had  a 
reference  to  the  existing  practices  of  the  idolatrous 
nations  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  duly  estimated  in  modern  times; 
but  many  others  were  symbolical  of  spiritual  changes 
and  moral  influences.  The  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
for  impurity  of  every  kind  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  the  intervention  of  a  high  priest, 
and  the  offering,  when  practicable,  of  the  blood  of  a 
victim,  are  the  means  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  all 
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legal  defilement.  "And  if  these  rites  did  not  actually 
convey  a  notion  of  the  one  great  High  Priest,  who  was 
to  cleanse  all  mankind  from  moral  defilement  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  yet  they  were  calculated  to  habituate 
the  Jews  to  that  way  of  thinking,  which  should  render 
the  doctrine  nothing  strange  and  revolting,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  natural  and  acceptable"'." 

The  spiritual  instruction  suggested  by  the  Law  was 
not  at  first  fully  developed;  it  was  gradually  unfolded 
by  the  Prophets,  who  were  sent  successively  to  the 
Jewish  people.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand 
Judaism  fully,  Ave  must  examine  its  history  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  age  succeeding 
that  of  Joshua,  we  find  the  Israelites  intermarrying 
with  the  idolatrous  nations  which  they  had  spared, 
and  readily  adopting  their  impure  and  licentious  rites. 
Grossness  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  form  of 
idolatry  which  they  adopted,  and  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  Canaanitish  deities  was  their  tolerance  of 
sin;  but  debauchery  brought  its  own  punishment,  and 
rendered  the  Israelites  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  enemies 
whom  God  raised  up  against  them.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Israelites  abandoned  wholly  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  when  they  began  to  serve  the  Baalim,  or 
Canaanitish  deities;  the  examples  of  Gideon  and 
Micah  show  that  at  least  in  some  instances  their  first 
error  was  setting  up  as  an  idol  some  symbol  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  true  God,  with  which  the  idols  of 
their  neighbours  were  subsequently  associated.    Hence, 


See  Sermon  on  National  Blessings,  published  by  Fellowes. 
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as  the  evil  was  of  a  temporary  character,  no  continuous 
system  of  reformation  was  necessary;  Judges  were 
raised  up  at  intervals,  and  when  each  of  them  had 
accomplished  his  task,  the  nation  reverted  to  its  ordi- 
nary course  until  some  new  crisis  demanded  a  fresh 
intervention. 

A  new  series  of  events  opens  with  Samuel;  he  was 
the  first  of  the  long  succession  of  prophets  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
prophetical  dispensation  begins  at  the  same  age  as  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  and  that  during  the  time  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  lasted,  the  prophets  were 
conspicuous  for  their  boldness  in  reproving  the  crimes 
of  the  sovereigns.  Though  monarchy,  as  an  institu- 
tion, had  been  opposed  by  Samuel,  yet  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  foreseen  that  the  Hebrews,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  their  neighbours,  would  demand  a  king, 
and  Moses  had  prescribed  rules  for  a  sovereign's  con- 
duct; but  under  the  government  of  a  king,  there  was 
danger  of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  being  forgotten, 
and  therefore  Infinite  Wisdom  produced  means  for 
retaining  the  obedience  of  the  chosen  people.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  few  of  the  prophets  belonged  to 
the  sacerdotal  order,  or  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  priests  were  sacrificers  rather 
than  teachers,  and  that  they  had  rarely,  if  ever,  occa- 
sion to  resist  any  interruption  of  the  course  of  rites 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
idolatry  of  the  Jews  was  generally  an  addition  to  the 
national  worship,  not  something  substituted  in  its 
place. 
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In  the  prophetical  dispensation,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  occupies  a  more 
conspicuous  and  important  place  than  the  ceremonial; 
the  duty  of  repentance  is  constantly  enforced,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Deity  over  all  his  creatures  kept  ever  in 
view.  At  the  same  time,  the  promise  of  a  Messiah 
becomes  gradually  more  direct  and  explicit,  and  his 
royalty  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns. As  the  monarchy  declined,  and  after  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  promise 
of  a  future  Deliverer  is  given  more  emphatically,  and 
though  these  promises  represented  the  Saviour  under 
circumstances  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  temporal  prince,  yet  as  they  were  given  at  a  time  of 
physical  suffering,  the  Jews  began  early  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  deliverance  from  the  nature  of  the 
calamity. 

When  we  view  the  history  of  the  several  Jewish 
apostasies  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  we  shall  feel  convinced  that  in  each  a  refor- 
mation could  only  have  been  effected  by  supernatural 
interference.  Had  they  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  and  had  no  Judges  been 
inspired  to  effect  their  deliverance,  the  memory  of  the 
wrorship  of  Jehovah  would  have  been  gradually  effaced, 
especially  as  they  might  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
their  tutelar  deity  was  less  powerful  than  the  god  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  were  in  subjection.  This 
wras  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the  notion  of  a 
local  deity  was  familiar  to  the  nations  of  Canaan; 
when  Benhadad  was  defeated  by  Ahab,  he  exclaimed, 
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u  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they  were 
stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  them  in  the  plain, 
and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they."  Had  the 
Hebrews  remained  in  bondage  to  a  race  entertaining 
Such  opinions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  eventually  have  adopted  the  gods  of  their  con- 
querors. 

Nor  was  the  interference  of  inspired  Prophets  less 
necessary  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  than  the  raising  up 
of  Judges  under  the  absolute  theocracy*.  It  was  not 
likely  that  the  wishes  of  a  despotic  monarch,  seconded 
by  the  desires  of  a  corrupted  people,  could  have  been 
resisted  successfully  by  the  priesthood,  even  if  that 
body  had  always  been  disposed  to  contend  for  the 
purity  of  the  national  faith.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
Law  would  probably  have  been  left  unaltered;  but 
they  would  have  been  gradually  perverted  from  their 
original  purpose;  the  mode  of  worship  would  have 
continued,  but  the  object  of  worship  would  have  been 
fatally  changed.  As  in  the  preceding  chapter  we 
shewed  that  revelation  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
corruptions  of  Pagan  idolatry,  so  here  we  find  that 
repjeated  revelations  were  necessary  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Judaism. 

The   Mosaic  dispensation  was    "a  schoolmaster  to 


*  The  Theocracy  continued  under  the  Monarchy,  as  Bishop 
Warlmrton  has  fully  shown,  though  not  in  so  absolute  a  form  as 
it  had  existed  under  the  Judges ;  it  is  important  that  this  should 
he  borne  in  mind,  because  it  explains  the  authority  on  which  the 
prophets  spoke  and  acted  so  often  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  prince. 
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the  Jews,"  by  its  symbolical  representations  of  a  mys- 
terious atonement;  the  prophetical  dispensations  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  the  instruction,  by  pointing  out 
the  Messiah  as  the  person  in  whom  these  types  should 
be  fulfilled.  "Nevertheless,  Christ  crucified  was  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block;  which  must  have  been 
owing  to  some  wrong  bias,  which  their  minds  received 
from  those  who  pretended  to  guide  them  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  bias,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Jewish  economy  in  the  interval  between  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The  cycle 
of  the  prophets  was  completed  about  forty  years  after 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  by  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi:  a  comparison  of  their  writings 
with  those  of  the  preceding  prophets  will  show  that 
they  fitly  concluded  the  prophetical  dispensation. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  exhort  the  people  to  complete 
the  temple  and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  announce  that  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem is  at  hand,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,"  that  "  the  man 
whose  name  is  the  Branch,  shall  grow  up  out  of  his 
place  and  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;"  and 
Malachi,  after  an  earnest  exhortation  to  "  remember 
the  law  of  Moses,"  announces  that  Elijah  should 
appear  "before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord."  The  chain  of  prophecy  respecting 
the  Messiah  was  thus  completed;  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  the  secondary  purpose  of  the 
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prophetical  dispensation, — the  preserving  of  the  Jews 
from  idolatry, — because  from  the  time  of  their  return 
from  Babylon  they  were  as  conspicuous  for  their 
attachment  to  their  national  worship,  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  for  the  facility  with  which  they  adopted 
idolatrous  rites.  One  consequence  of  this  attachment 
was,  that  the  high  priest  became  the  chief  governor  of 
the  nation,  and  the  administration  of  civil  and  religious 
affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  same  council,  called  the 
Sanhedrim. 

The  law  given  by  Moses  was  thus  made  the  govern- 
ing code  of  the  Jews,  and,  as  was  natural,  it  was  forced 
to  apply  to  many  questions  never  contemplated  by  the 
legislator.  Hence  arose  a  series  of  traditions,  having 
no  definite  source  or  date,  which  very  rapidly  accumu- 
lated until  they  became  not  less  important  than  the 
original  law.  The  decision  of  legal  questions  soon 
became  a  recognised  profession,  and  this  tended  greatly 
to  multiply  the  traditions,  because  the  decisions  were 
in  effect  new  laws.  The  same  superstitious  tendency 
which  in  one  age  leads  men  to  idolatry,  will,  under 
different  circumstances,  bring  them  to  Pharisaism :  the 
common  principle  is,  that  a  sacred  efficacy  is  attributed 
to  something  external  to  the  mind;  in  the  first  case,  to 
the  presence  of  some  material  object, — in  the  second,  to 
the  performance  of  some  outward  act.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ritual  observances  increased  the  importance 
attributed  to  the  ceremonies  in  themselves,  and  tended 
more  and  more  to  withdraw  attention  from  their 
spiritual  object  and  meaning. 

During  their  captivity  the  Jews  were  probably  influ- 
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enced  by  the  example  of  their  more  eastern  neigh- 
bours, to  attribute  great  importance  to  long  fastings, 
frequent  prayers,  and  profound  meditations,  which  are 
even  now  the  means  by  which  pretenders  to  sanctity 
acquire  fame  and  influence  both  in  Persia  and  India. 
There  is  a  very  marked  similarity  between  the  des- 
cription of  the  varieties  of  the  Pharisaical  character 
as  described  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  practices  of  the 
fanatics  in  various  parts  of  Asia;  in  both  cases  there 
is  an  affectation,  not  only  of  fulfilling  the  law  to  the 
letter,  but  of  going  beyond  what  it  requires;  and  in 
both,  this  strictness  of  outward  observance  is  regarded 
as  the  perfection  of  righteousness. 

An  error  of  this  kind,  when  it  has  once  taken  root, 
can  with  great  difficulty  be  eradicated.  The  vulgar 
have  something  visible  and  tangible  to  excite  their 
admiration ;  the  penances  endured,  the  sacrifices  made, 
the  rites  performed,  dazzle  their  imaginations,  and  win 
far  more  respect  than  silent  and  unostentatious  piety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  thus  regarded  is  filled 
with  self-conceit,  and  could  not  without  the  most 
painful  of  all  efforts  confess  himself  to  be  "  only  an 
unprofitable  servant."  Hence  the  Pharisees  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  as  pro- 
mises of  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  furthermore,  of  a 
kingdom  in  which  they  had  no  small  claim  to  advance- 
ment and  authority.  "  It  will  be  readily  conceived, 
that  to  such  men  the  doctrine  of  good  works  being 
insufficient  and  ineffectual  for  salvation,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all,  must  have 
been  light  too  distressing  for  them  to  open  their  eyes 
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upon  "without  a  painful  effort;  and  that  they  were 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  be  obstinately  blind  to  all 
evidence*." 

The  wars  of  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  greatly 
increased  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaic  sect.  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  greatest  of  the  high  priests  who  wielded 
the  civil  government,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  his  administration  was  popular  while  he  submitted 
to  their  influence.  The  misfortunes  which  overtook 
him  and  his  family  when  he  abandoned  this  party  and 
went  over  to  their  rivals,  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  his  son  Alexander,  that  when  he  was 
dying,  he  directed  his  wife  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  this  powerful  body  for  herself  and  children,  even  at 
the  price  of  abandoning  his  body  to  contumely  and 
insult.  The  queen  Alexandra  followed  his  advice: 
"  She  spake  to  the  Pharisees,"  says  Josephus,  "  and  put 
all  things  into  their  power,  both  as  to  the  dead  body 
and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  pacified 
their  anger  against  Alexander,  and  made  them  bear 
good  will  and  friendship  to  him;  who  then  came 
among  the  multitude  and  made  speeches  to  them,  and 
laid  before  them  the  actions  of  Alexander,  and  told 
them  that  they  had  lost  a  righteous  king;  and  by  the 
commendation  they  gave  him,  they  brought  them  to 
grieve  and  to  be  in  heaviness  for  him,  so  that  he  had  a 
funeral  more  splendid  than  any  of  the  kings  before 
him. .  .  .  She  permitted  the  Pharisees  to  do  everything, 
to  whom  also  she  ordered  the  multitude  to  be  obedient. 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  i.,  58. 
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She  also  restored  again  the  practices  which  the  Phari- 
sees had  introduced,  according  to  the  traditions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  which  her  father-in-law,  Hyrcanus, 
had  abrogated.  So  she  had,  indeed,  the  name  of 
Regent,  but  the  Pharisees  had  all  the  authority ;  for  it 
was  they  who  restored  such  as  had  been  banished,  and 
set  such  as  were  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  say  all  at 
once,  they  differed  in  nothing  from  lords."  We  may 
add,  that  it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  faction  that  pro- 
duced the  civil  wars  which  were  only  ended  by  the 
subjugation  of  Judaea. 

The  Sadducees  were  the  political  and  religious  oppo- 
nents of  the  Pharisees;  they  rejected  "  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,"  acknowledging  no  authority  but  the 
written  law  of  Moses.  It  is  not,  however,  probable, 
as  some  have  asserted,  that  they  rejected  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch;  "such  a 
tenet  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  the  high 
priesthood,  from  which  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
excluded.  Nor  again,  is  it  likely,  that  in  their  con- 
troversy with  the  Pharisees,  the  latter  would  have 
appealed  to  the  Prophets,  (as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case,)  unless  the  Prophets  had  been  acknowledged 
as  authority  by  both." 

The  Sadducees  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  separate  existence  of  individuals  in  a  future 
state.  They  appear  to  have  adopted  a  tenet  common 
to  most  Oriental  religions,  the  doctrine  of  absorption. 
This  is  a  very  different  dogma  from  annihilation,  with 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  confounded;  those  who 
hold  it  believe  that  the  soul  after  death  is  absorbed 
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into  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  and  loses  all  conscious- 
ness and  identity.  They  look  upon  man's  spirit  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  -which  will  again  be  lost  in 
his  essence.  This  was  a  favourite  and  prevalent  article 
of  belief  in  the  land  where  the  Jews  were  captive,  and 
it  was  closely  connected  with  a  denial  of  the  existence 
of  angels  and  spirits  as  independent  agencies.  But  this 
doctrine,  though  distinct  from  that  of  annihilation,  very 
frequently  leads  to  it;  and  the  Suifeans,  who  advocate 
the  theory  of  absorption  in  Persia,  are  often  led  in  the 
refinements  of  their  reasoning  to  downright  atheism. 
The  doctrine  ascribed  to  Sadoc,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
and  to  his  master  Socha?us,  "  the  duty  of  serving  God, 
not  like  a  slave  with  a  view  to  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  from  disinterested  motives,,,  is  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  theory  of  absorption;  for  if  the  soul  is  to 
be  lost  in  the  Divine  Essence,  Deity  must  be  regarded 
as  in  some  degree  a  portion  of  self,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  state.  The  Sadducees  strenuously  supported  the 
doctrine  of  "  free  will,"  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  believed  that  the  decrees  of  fate  were  irresistible; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Sadducees  lived  a  more  immoral 
life  than  the  Pharisees,  although  they  were  convinced 
that  man's  happiness  or  misery  under  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  depended  on  his  own  exertions.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  vices  of  the  Sadducees  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  Talmudists,  who  all  belonged 
to  the  opposite  sect. 
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Two  other  religious  parties  among  the  Jews  deserve 
to  be  noted,  although  the  allusions  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament  are  slight  and  indistinct.  These  are, 
the  Essenes  and  the  Zealots ;  of  these  the  former  were 
probably  derived  from  the  Sadducees,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Pharisees.  We  have  no  certain  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  but  similar  fraternities  are 
found  in  every  Eastern  country  where  the  doctrine  of 
absorption  has  prevailed.  Though  the  state  of  Nir- 
wana,  or  perfect  identification  of  the  soul  with  Deity, 
is  considered  to  be  attainable  by  death,  yet  some  mys- 
tics— by  mortifying  the  flesh,  observing  celibacy,  and 
"withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  terrestrial  objects- 
have  hoped  to  reach  their  identification  with  Deity  in 
this  life.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
this  remarkable  tenet  held  at  the  present  day  by  two 
very  opposite  classes, — one  remarkable  for  sensualism 
and  profligacy,  the  other  equally  conspicuous  for  rigid 
asceticism ;  it  is  furthermore  far  from  uncommon  to 
see  men  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  Hence  we  see  that  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  rigid  Essene  being  closely 
connected  with  the  sensual  and  worldly  Sadducee,  for 
such  an  association  is  to  be  found  in  all  oriental  coun- 
tries where  this  most  ancient  Eastern  doctrine  has 
been  received. 

The  Zealots,  called  also  Cananites,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  cana,  which  signifies  zeal,  and  Galileans,  because 
Galilee  was  the  birth-place  of  their  chief  leaders,  were 
Pharisaic  bigots;  they  declared  that  God  was  their 
only  Ruler  and  Lord ;  they  regarded  obedience  to  the 
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Roman  sway  as  a  crime,  and  they  were  equally  reck- 
less of  their  own  lives  and  of  the  lives  of  others. 
Fanatics  of  a  similar  kind  have  appeared  in  almost 
every  country  during  periods  of  great  religious  and 
political  excitement,  and  have  acquired  commanding 
influence  over  the  multitude  hy  their  unscrupulous 
daring. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  division  of  the  Jews  which 
was  political  rather  than  religious — the  Herodians. 
Though  these  are  named  from  their  attachment  to 
Herod's  cause,  yet  the  party  existed  long  before  that 
prince  was  horn.  The  Graeco-Syrian  monarchs,  that 
is,  the  Seleucid  successors  of  Alexander,  were  very 
anxious  to  force  Grecian  customs  on  the  Jews,  and 
they  found  many  who  were  willing  to  forsake  the 
usages  of  their  forefathers  for  Hellenistic  refinements. 
They  formed  a  party  disposed  to  favour  foreign  rulers^ 
partly  in  the  hope  of  profit  and  advancement,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  a  dislike  to  the  exactions  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Many,  probably  most  of  them,  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  could  only  hope  to 
escape  the  intolerant  enforcement  of  Pharisaic  usages, 
under  foreign  protection. 

The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  descended  from 
such  of  the  Israelites  as  had  been  left  in  the  land, 
-when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity,  and 
the  settlers  who  were  sent  to  colonize  the  country,  by 
the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Bitter  animosities  raged 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  from  the  time  that  the 
latter  had  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
They  adopted  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  mingled,  how- 
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ever,  with  their  native  paganism,  while  under  the 
Assyrian  yoke;  but  as  there  was  little  religious  inter- 
course between  Israel  and  Judah,  after  the  time  of 
Jeroboam,  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  limited  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity,  the  Samaritans  appear  to  have  gradually 
abandoned  paganism,  for  we  find  they  were  anxious  to 
become  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  so  as  to  form  one 
people  and  one  church.  Mutual  jealousies  and  Phari- 
saic intolerance  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desirable  object;  Manasses,  the  brother  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest,  was  driven  into  exile  for  uniting  himself  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Samaritan  governor.  He  fled  to 
Samaria,  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  followers,  and 
the  immediate  result  was  the  erection  of  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  as  a  rival  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  So 
far  as  we  can  discover  any  particulars  of  the  Sama- 
ritan creed,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  corrupted  by 
Oriental  mysticism  than  that  of  the  Jews,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  identified  with  outward  forms.  They 
looked  upon  rites  and  ceremonies  as  symbolical,  and 
did  not,  like  the  Jews,  look  merely  to  the  performance 
of  some  outward  action.  But  this  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism exposed  them  to  the  delusions  of  pretenders  to 
skill  in  magic  and  philosophy;  the  chief  person  who 
took  advantage  of  this  weakness  was  the  Simon  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles*,  and  wrho 
is  said  by  the  early  Christian  writers  to  have  deluded 
his  countrymen  by  the  most  extravagant  pretensions. 

*  Cb.  viii.  y. 
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Judaism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  corrupted  by  these 
several  sects  and  parties;  but  it  was  also  exposed  to  a 
foreign  source  of  perversion,  the  influence  of  the  pagan 
philosophy,  and  especially  that  form  of  philosophy 
taught  in  the  Platonic  schools  of  Alexandria.  The 
founder  of  that  city  invited  the  Jews  to  settle  in  his 
new  capital;  he  granted  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  Mace- 
donian and  Egyptian  subjects.  The  successors  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  for  the  most  part  persevered  in  the  same 
enlightened  policy,  and  many  Jewish  families,  weary  of 
the  distractions  in  Judasa,  were  thus  induced  to  settle 
in  Egypt.  So  numerous  and  important  was  the  Jewish 
settlement,  that  at  length  they  erected  a  temple,  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  an  annual  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
This  necessarily  weakened  their  connection  with  their 
original  country,  and  left  them  more  exposed  to  the 
doctrines  which  prevailed  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Commerce  collected  in  Alexandria  men  of  every 
creed  that  then  existed  in  the  known  world.  The 
Platonic  school  proposed  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring 
systems  by  allegorical  interpretations,  which  made  them 
mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  best  suited  the  philo- 
sophic theory.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  dangerous 
perversion  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  a 
Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who  lived  shortly  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  defaced  and  corrupted  by 
the  several  causes  of  error  which  we  have  enumerated, 
could  not  guide  the  Jews  to  Christ  until  their  original 
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purity  was  restored.  As  prophets  had  heen  sent  to 
lead  the  people  from  idolatry  back  to  the  Law,  so  a 
prophet  was  now  necessary  to  restore  the  Law  to  the 
people.  This  dispensation,  preliminary  to  Christianity, 
was  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist;  but,  before  entering 
on  its  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  condition  of  the  then  known  world,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption  propounded  in  the  Gospels. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  rites  of  the 
ceremonial  law  were  what  distinguished  the  Jew;  the 
general  principles  of  morality  were  taught  by  all  legis- 
lators. The  personal  pride  of  those  eminent  for  their 
rigid  observance  of  prescribed  forms  was  therefore  a 
homage  to  the  national  pride  of  Jewish  superiority,  and 
each  gave  strength  to  the  other.  This  is,  in  fact,  more 
or  less  observable  at  the  present  day;  men  are  apt  to 
dwell  with  greater  complacency  on  the  sectarian  points 
of  distinction  in  which  they  differ  from  their  neigh- 
bours, than  on  the  inward  purity  of  principle  which  is 
independent  of  sect  or  party.  The  error  is  equally 
perilous,  whether  it  is  manifested  by  a  perverse  rejection 
of  all  forms,  or  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  ceremonies; 
in  either  case,  the  importance  is  transferred  to  the  form 
which  properly  belongs  to  its  significance.  Had  there 
been  any  sect  among  the  Jews  which  made  a  point  of 
eating  with  unwashed  hands,  they  would  have  been 
just  as  much  displeased  by  Christ's  declaring  the  cere- 
mony to  be  of  no  importance  wThen  compared  with 
religion  of  the  heart,  as  the  Pharisees  were,  who  regarded 
the  neglect  of  such  observances  as  sinful.     With  the 
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Jews,  as  we  have  already  said,  their  rites  were  distinc- 
tive, and  therefore  the  observance  of  them  gratified 
self-importance.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
Brahmins  of  India  are  negligent  of  all  the  ceremonies 
which  are  common  to  the  entire  race  of  Hindoos,  but 
most  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  caste.  From  these  considerations  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  perverting  influence  of  forms, 
to  which  all  men  are  subject,  was  stronger  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews  than  of  most  other  nations,  for  it  was  to 
the  observance  of  those  forms  that  they  owed  their 
distinctive  existence  as  a  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  PREPARATIONS  FOR 
CHRISTIANITY.— THE  MINISTRY  OF  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  corruption  in  human  nature,  arising  from 
a  disposition  to  transfer  responsibility  for  actions  to 
some  person  or  thing  external  to  ourselves,  and  to  sub- 
stitute some  outward  ceremony  for  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life.  In  the  first  decline  from  the  worship 
of  the  One  Creator,  when  the  glory  of  God  was  given 
to  graven  images,  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  affections 
was  chilled,  and  worship  became  a  mere  repetition  of 
mechanical  forms.  But  the  same  principle  which  led 
men  to  prefer  the  adoration  of  a  visible  object  to  the 
spiritual  service  of  an  unseen  God,  led  men  under  other 
circumstances  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  that  God,  than 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  affections  and  dispositions 
most  likely  to  be  acceptable  in  his  sight.  The  Pagan 
and  the  Pharisee  were  in  one  respect  similar:  both 
were  ignorant  that  God,  being  a  spirit,  must  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth;  and  while  the  one 
degraded  Deity  by  bodily  representations,  the  other 
equally  degraded  divine  worship  by  making  it  consist 
wholly  of  material  forms. 

In  both  cases  the  conceptions  of  Deity  were  gross 
and  sensual;  indeed  men  generally  are  too  apt  to  think 
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of  God  as  "  such  a  one  as  themselves,"  and  to  form 
their  notions  of  Deity  from  the  archetype  within  their 
own  bosom.  Hence  in  every  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will,  much  must  be  found  which  men  were  not  pre- 
pared to  expect,  and  which  was  opposed  to  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  and  their  inclinations. 
Even  when  the  nature  of  the  new  dispensation  was 
foretold  by  prophets,  men  perversely  interpreted  the 
revelation  according  to  their  own  preconceived  opi- 
nions. After  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  awful  display  of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  there 
exhibited,  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  the 
Israelites  so  soon  despaired  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
and  Avere  daunted  by  the  report  of  the  spies;  but  they 
probably  understood  or  rather  persuaded  themselves 
to  understand  the  promise  as  one  that  would  be  per- 
formed without  any  eifort  on  their  part;  they  seem  to 
have  expected  that  the  Canaanites  would  have  fallen 
as  spontaneously  into  their  hands  as  the  quails  into 
their  camp.  They  therefore  despaired  not  so  much  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  of  its  fulfilment  in 
their  own  way,  and  they  reproached  Moses  for  their 
own  unreasonable  expectations. 

Though  the  Jews  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  prophets  for  the  advent  of  a  Messiah,  they 
had  interpreted  these  predictions,  not  in  the  sense  that 
they  obviously  bore,  but  in  the  sense  most  accordant 
with  their  own  wishes.  Such  an  error  might  be 
reasonably  anticipated  in  the  case  of  a  single  distinct 
declaration  like  the  promise  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
but  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  were  of  a 
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different  nature;  they  were  not  explicit  descriptions, 
but  were  for  the  most  part  types  and  allegories  which 
could  not  be  perfectly  understood  until  they  were 
fulfilled. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah  which  most  strikes  us  is,  that  no  one  of  them, 
definitely  and  distinctly  describes  the  whole  character 
and  office  of  the  future  deliverer,  nor  perhaps  from  the 
whole  collectively  could  a  general  view  of  the  dispen- 
sation he  was  about  to  establish  be  deduced.  The 
prophecies  were  interpreted  by  their  fulfilment,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fulfilment  had  been  completed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  apostles,  that  they  were  understood  by 
them. 

Had  any  of  the  prophets  given  a  precise  and  definite 
description  of  the  Messiah,  or  had  the  prophecies 
taken  together  exhibited  anything  like  a  precise  out- 
line of  his  career,  it  is  probable  that  many  impostors 
might  have  laid  claim  to  his  title,  and  misled  the 
people.  But  we  have  no  account  of  false  Messiahs 
among  the  Jews  previous  to  the  advent,  but  when  the 
prophecies  had  been  made  plain  by  their  fulfilment  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  several  impostors  appeared  in 
succession,  declaring  that  in  them  were  found  all  the 
conditions  of  the  character,  which  conditions  they 
learned  from  the  life  of  the  true  Messiah. 

The  predictions  of  the  Messiah  were  two-fold,  types 
and  verbal  descriptions;  the  former  of  which  related 
chiefly  to  his  office,  and  the  latter  to  his  ministry. 
The  Jews  for  the  most  part  neglected  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  types,   and,  looking  merely  to  the 
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declarations  respecting  Christ's  ministry,  were  led  to 
believe  that  he  would  come  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 
They  were  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  so  much  hy  any 
ambiguity  in  the  prophetic  descriptions,  as  by  their 
own  habits  of  thought;  they  had  formed  no  notion  of 
a  spiritual  administration,  and  they  could  not  com- 
prehend a  temporal  ministry,  which  did  not  confer 
temporal  blessings.  Their  error  was  two-fold;  they 
severed  the  types  of  the  Law  from  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  and  they  gave  to  the  latter  a  fixed  and 
definite  interpretation  derived  from  the  wishes  and 
prejudices  of  their  own  minds.  The  prophecies  re- 
specting the  Messiah  were  indeed  seemingly  inconsis- 
tent; it  was  difficult  beforehand  to  discover  how  "The 
desire  of  ail  nations"  should  be  "  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,"  or  how  he  who  was  summoned  K  to  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  Jehovah  until  his  enemies  were  made  his 
footstool,"  should  be  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  griefs."  The  Jews  took  just  so  much  of  these 
prophecies  as  suited  their  preconceived  opinions,  and 
passed  the  rest  over. 

The  Law  afforded  the  means  by  which  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  the  prophecies  might  be  reconciled; 
but  the  Law,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  made  void  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees — its 
meaning  perverted  and  its  purport  hidden.  Until  the 
Law  was  restored,  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets 
would  have  been  impossible  to  be  understood;  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  cculd  only  be 
Comprehended  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.     The  restoration   of  the 
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Law  to  its  original  and  severe  purity  was  the  object  of 
the  Baptist's  mission,  and  was  preliminary  to  exhibiting 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Messiah. 

The  circumstances  of  John  the  Baptist's  birth,  his 
father's  vision  in  the  Temple,  his  miraculous  dumbness, 
his  restoration  to  speech,  and  his  prophetic  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  were  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  the 
child  from  his  earliest  infancy.  As  he  grew  up  "and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,"  he  adopted  a  severe  and  ascetic 
rule  of  life,  like  the  prophets  in  the  days  when  idolatry 
prevailed  in  Israel.  He  came  "in  the  spirit  and 
the  power  of  Elijah,"  though  he  assumed  not  the  name 
of  that  zealous  reformer;  he  resembled  him  in  his 
external  appearance  and  abstemious  fare,  as  well  as  in 
the  ardour  and  fidelity  with  which  he  exercised  his 
ministry. 

The  painters  of  Italy,  in  their  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Family,  frequently  represent  John  and  Jesus  together, 
as  companions  in  infancy  and  childhood.  There  is  no 
scriptural  authority  for  any  such  delineations;  Zacharias 
and  his  family  remained  in  Jerusalem  while  the  family 
of  Jesus  dwelt  in  the  obscure  town  of  Nazareth.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  the  persons  who  surrounded 
John  regarded  him  as  a  person  destined  to  become  a 
prophet.  The  miraculous  circumstances  attending  his 
birth  were  "noised  abroad;^  they  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  "  and  all  they  that  heard  them  laid 
them  up  in  their  hearts,  saying,  What  manner  of  child 
shall  this  be?"  On  the  contrary,  Christ  was  early 
removed  from  Bethlehem,  and  consequently  from  the 
vicinity  of  those  who  had  seen  the  angels  proclaiming 
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his  birth,  and  witnessed  the  adoration  of  "the  wise 
men."  In  Nazareth  he  was  only  known  as  "the 
carpenter's  son;"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even 
Joseph  retained  any  strong  recollection  of  the  wonders 
wrought  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
child  in  Egypt,  though  "  Mary  kept  all  these  things 
and  pondered  them  in  her  heart."  John  was  "  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  mother's  womb." 
It  was  at  his  baptism  that  the  Spirit  descended  "like 
a  dove"  upon  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  great  difference 
between  the  early  life  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Savour 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  because  it 
shows  that  the  coincidence  between  their  missions  in 
after  life  was  not  the  result  of  previous  concert.  John 
knew  indeed  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  a  Redeemer, 
but  he  did  not  know  who  that  Redeemer  was,  until  it 
was  revealed  to  him  when  Jesus  presented  himself  for 
baptism. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  Baptist's  dispensation 
appears  in  the  great  subject  of  his  preaching:  "  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Though 
repentance,  that  is,  a  change  of  mind  as  well  as  conduct, 
was  a  doctrine  preached  by  the  prophets  to  the  Jews, 
when  they  called  upon  them  "  to  rend  their  hearts,  and 
not  their  garments,"  yet  it  had  become  obscured  by  the 
multitude  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  which,  the  Pharisees 
taught,  were  in  themselves  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  The 
Baptist's  preaching  was  directed  against  this  error;  he 
taught  that  a  change  was  necessary  in  the  inner  man; 
he  admonished  men  "  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,"   to   exhibit   their   changed   principles   of 
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conduct  in  their  lives  and  actions,  instead  of  resting 
content  with  a  formal  observance  of  outward  religion. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  were  three  systems  pre- 
paratory to  Christianity:  the  types  of  the  Law,  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist,  which  completed,  by  uniting,  the  other  two. 
The  typical  meaning  of  the  Law  had  fallen  into  oblivion, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  tradi- 
tional ceremonies  superadded  to  its  simple  observances; 
and  this  key  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  being 
removed,  the  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah  were 
perverted  and  misunderstood.  A  divine  messenger  was 
therefore  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Law  pointed  to 
something  beyond  itself;  that  the  actions  it  enjoined 
had  a  reference  to  more  than  the  mere  performance  of 
them;  in  short,  that  they  were  "outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace."  When  once 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  thoroughly 
imprinted  upon  the  mind,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  predicted  to  the  Messiah  could  no  longer 
present  any  difficulties  to  the  candid  inquirer. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  agrees  with  this  view  of  his  character  and  mis- 
sion. The  substance  of  his  teaching  is  thus  stated  by 
St.  Matthew : — "  When  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them, 
0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come?  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
meet  for  repentance;  and  think  not  to  say  within  your- 
selves, We  have  Abraham  to  our  father;  for  I  say  unto 
you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
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unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the 
root  of  the  tree,  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear;  he  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather 
his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  he  will  burn  up  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire." 

"We  have  to  remark  that  this  address  was  delivered 
to  those  who  came  to  his  "baptism," — the  significant 
rite  which  he  administered,  and  which,  in  the  recipient, 
was  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  pollution,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  being  cleansed  from  sin.  The  Pharisees, 
trusting  in  their  own  righteousness  and  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Law,  probably  regarded  this  baptism 
as  a  mere  additional  form,  another  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  gratify  spiritual  pride;  the  Sadducees  probably 
regarded  it  with  the  same  indifference  that  they  mani- 
fested to  all  other  forms.  Hence  the  severity  of  the 
Baptist's  rebuke,  and  hence  his  immediate  declaration 
of  the  true  purpose  both  of  his  institution  and  mission, 
— a  means  of  escape  "  from  the  wrath  to  come."  In 
addition  to  the  duty  of  repentance,  which  formed  the 
general  subject  of  his  preaching,  he  urges  upon  them 
"  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  and  not  to 
rely  upon  their  fancied  superiority  as  the  descendants 
of  Abraham. 

We  learn  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  St.  Luke 
that  a  mixed  multitude  was  present  with  the  Pharisees 
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on  this  occasion;  publicans  and  soldiers  are  particularly 
mentioned,  some  of  whom  -were  probably  Gentiles. 
Now  the  JeAvs,  in  their  pride  as  "a  chosen  people," 
frequently  spoke  of  themselves  as  the  only  living  men, 
and  contemptuously  described  the  Gentiles  as  stocks 
and  stones.  This  is  indeed  a  common  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing Oriental  vanity  at  the  present  day.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  Baptist  pointed  out  this  despised 
portion  of  his  audience,  when  he  declared  that  "God 
was  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." As  if  he  had  said,  "  Those  privileges  which 
you  claim  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  can  only  be 
maintained  by  your  manifesting  the  same  faith  and 
piety  as  that  patriarch;  I  tell  you  that  those  publicans 
and  soldiers,  whom  you  despise  and  look  upon  as  of  no 
more  value  than  the  stones  of  the  desert,  may,  by  a  new 
dispensation,  be  received  into  the  privileges  of  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham." 

This  intimation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  covenant  is  followed  by  a  declaration  that  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  which  the  Pharisees  believed  to  be  per- 
petual, was  hastening  to  its  fall.  "  The  axe  is  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree."  He  then  states  the  nature  of  the 
dispensation  which  was  to  succeed;  it  was  to  commence 
with  "  a  baptism  unto  repentance,"  and  to  be  consum- 
mated by  "  a  baptism  writh  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  This  was  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom  should  be  temporal, 
for  "  a  spiritual  baptism"  was  declared  to  be  the  great 
object  of  his  coming.  In  the  next  verse,  the  popular 
delusion  respecting  the  temporal  blessings  to  be  con- 
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ferred  on  the  Jewish  nation  by  Messiah,  is  still  more 
directly  impugned,  for  he  is  described  as  coming  to 
judge  rather  than  to  deliver  the  nation;  and  the  ordinary 
operation  of  winnowing  is  brought  forward  as  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  rigid  scrutiny  he  would  exercise. 

Comparing  this  account  of  the  Baptist's  preaching 
with  the  prophetic  hymn  of  his  father  Zacharias,  we 
shall  see  that  both  accord  in  the  delineation  of  the 
objects  of  his  mission.  Zacharias  dwells  upon  the  end 
to  be  attained,  and  the  Baptist  points  out  the  means 
by  which  that  end  might  be  gained.  Zacharias  blesses 
the  God  of  Israel  for  having  "visited  and  redeemed 
his  people,11  John  declares  to  the  Pharisees  that 
redemption  "from  the  wrath  to  come"  was  necessary; 
the  father  declares  that  God  is  about  "  to  perform  the 
mercy  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remember  his 
holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  He  sware  to  our  father 
Abraham,"  the  son  declares  what  are  the  conditions 
of  the  covenant,  and  states  the  penalty  annexed  to 
their  violation,  namely,  the  admission  of  other  parties 
that  would  fulfil  them — "God  is  able  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  Both  agree  that 
the  mission  of  the  Baptist  was  preparatory  to  that  of 
the  Christ,  and  both  concur  in  describing  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  as  purely  spiritual, — but  while  Zacharias 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  blessings  to  be  hoped,  the 
Baptist  brings  forward  the  punishments  to  be  dreaded, 
under  the  new  dispensation. 

Elijah's  mission  was  the  restoration  of  the  Law 
when  its  rites  were  neglected  for  idolatrous  practices; 
John's  mission  was  the  restoration  of  the  Law  when 
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the  object  of  its  rites  was  hidden  by  a  multitude  of 
superstitious  observances.  Hence  we  may  see  a  reason 
•why  more  miraculous  attestations  were  vouchsafed  to 
the  former.  Elijah  had  to  bring  back  the  nation  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  God,  and  the  consequent 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  people;  John  the  Baptist 
had  only  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  connected 
wTith  such  knowledge, — he  had  not  to  establish  any 
new  or  forgotten  truth,  but  only  to  remove  the  errors 
which  obscured  a  truth  received  universally. 

We  find  that  the  Jews  did  not  recognise  John  as 
the  predicted  Elijah;  even  at  a  late  period  of  Christ's 
career,  they  denied  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  on 
the  ground  that  "  Elias  must  first  come."  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  the  claims  of  John  required  "  more 
than  a  careless,  and  much  more  than  an  uncandid 
consideration,  in  order  to  be  recognised*."  Still  we 
know  that  he  was  greatly  venerated  by  the  people,  and 
wTe  find  no  instance  of  his  mission  being  questioned; 
the  only  doubt  appears  to  have  been  respecting  its 
nature  and  character.-  Indeed  John  himself,  when 
pressed  by  the  Levites,  denied  that  he  was  Elijah, 
claiming  only  to  be  the  person  predicted  by  Isaiah. 
This  claim,  however,  was  a  virtual  assertion  of  his 
coming  in  "  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,"  for  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  object  of  his  mission  to  dwell 
more  strongly  on  prophetic  types  than  direct  descrip- 
tions. 

It   is   not   necessary  to   relate   the   history  of  the 

*  Hinds'  Christianity  \,t  65. 
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Baptist's  life  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  con- 
nexion between  his  mission  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  He  was  sent  to  accomplish  a  temporary- 
purpose  ;  and  when  this  was  effected,  his  work  was 
done.  Christ  having  appeared  in  his  own  person,  the 
herald  of  his  advent  had  no  longer  occasion  to  pro- 
claim the  tidings,  and  he  declared  to  his  disciples, 
"  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for 
he  was  before  me.'1  The  preparation  was  complete, 
the  spiritual  signification  of  the  Law  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  principle  established  sufficient  to  guide  the  Jews 
to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jews  erred  in  that  they  expected  by  natural 
birth  a  king  and  a  saviour,  whose  benefits  were  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  to  none 
else.  It  is  to  the  refutation  of  this  error  that  Christ's 
discourse  with  Nicodemus  is  directed,  when  he  shows 
that  it  is  by  birth — a  new  and  spiritual  birth — that 
men  of  whatever  race  are  to  be  admitted  to  participate 
in  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom :  "  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said,  Ye  must  be 
born  again."  This  was  the  great  principle  which  had 
to  be  proclaimed  to  the  Jewish  nation;  they  were 
perversely  bent  on  literal  and  physical  fulfilment  of 
types  and  prophecies,  and  even  "  Masters  in  Israel" 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  were  to  be 
interpreted  spiritually,  or  afraid  to  run  counter  to  the 
current  of  vulgar  prejudice.  Hence  it  was  by  night 
that  Nicodemus  visited  Jesus,  while  many  of  the 
Pharisees  went  openly  to  hear  the  preaching  of  John. 
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In  some  cases  the  sight  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  weak 
eyes,  can  bear  the  glimmerings  of  dawn,  but  will  not 
meet  the  full  effulgence  of  a  meridian  sun.  Thus 
John's  mission  was  generally  popular,  there  "  went  out 
to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country 
round  about  Jordan;'"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  established  a  permanent  influence,  even 
if  he  had  desired  it,  which  he  clearly  did  not.  He 
saw  distinctly  that  his  mission  was  a  ministry  of  pre- 
paration, and  therefore  transitory  in  its  character,  and 
all  the  peculiarities  of  his  teaching  are  at  once  explained 
by  his  being  the  fore-runner,  and  not  the  founder,  of 
a  new  religion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CHRIST  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  Christ  is  its  subject  as  well  as 
its  author,  and  that  it  is  as  the  subject  he  is  most 
frequently  and  forcibly  presented  to  us  in  the  Christian 
records.  The  great  object  of  the  Gospels  is  to  exhibit 
Christ  as  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  that 
character  accomplishing  our  redemption  by  his  myste- 
rious sufferings  and  death."  They  do  not  tell  us  why 
such  a  manifestation  was  necessary,  nor  why  our  re- 
demption required  such  a  sacrifice, — both  are  mysteries 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  faculties;  but  they 
emphatically  repeat  the  facts,  and  bring  them  before 
the  mind  in  a  variety  of  forms  as  being  fraught  with 
important  instruction  and  deep  interest  to  humanity. 
"  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 

God;  that  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst 

»> 
us. 

The  doctrine  of  an  incarnate  Deity  was  not  an  un- 
common religious  notion  among  the  pagan  nations  of 
the  East,  and  it  still  exists  in  various  forms  of  Oriental 
idolatry;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  system 
is,  that  it  exhibits  this  wondrous  manifestation  as  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  goodness,  while  all  others  make 
it  a  display  of  Divine  power.  Christ  is  represented, 
not  merely  as  God  upon  earth,  but  as  Emmanuel,  "God 
with  us" — sympathising  with  all  our  feelings,  sharing 
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in  our  affections,  cognizant  of  our  infirmities,  "in  all 
points  tempted  as  we  are."  This  peculiarity  is  stated 
in  clear  and  simple  language  by  the  evangelist,  St. 
John:  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  (it 
is)  he  (who)  hath  declared  him." 

Christ,  then,  is  the  subject  of  Christianity,  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  is  in  and  through  him  that  God 
is  made  manifest  to  Christians;  previous  to  his  coming 
the  Divine  attributes  were  so  far  removed  from  us, 
that  the  more  they  were  considered,  the  more  incom- 
prehensible they  appeared;  but  he,  by  displaying  these 
attributes  in  a  human  life,  brought  them  at  least  in 
part  within  the  sphere  of  our  intelligence,  and  the 
range  of  our  affections. 

"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  says  the 
inspired  writer.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  works 
of  creation,  whether  viewed  singly  or  in  the  aggregate, 
contain  irresistible  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  Al- 
mighty Contriver,  whose  power  and  wisdom  transcend 
the  limits  of  our  comprehension,  and  whose  goodness 
in  conferring  upon  his  creatures  the  benefits  they  enjoy, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  appearances  of  evil  that  present  themselves: 
but  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  obtained  by  such 
contemplations  and  reasonings,  besides  being  indistinct 
in  their  nature,  and  purely  speculative,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  increase  the  distance  between  God  and 
man, — to  set  the  Infinite  in  such  striking  opposition  to 
the  Finite, — that  the  possibility  of  communication  be- 
tween them  appears  to  some  questionable,  while  others 
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deny  it  altogether.  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  f 

"  But  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  when  we  attempt 
to  set  our  affections  upon  this  awful  and  incomprehen- 
sible Being;  to  address  as  a  tender  parent  Him,  who 
has  formed  out  of  nothing  and  could  annihilate  in  a 
moment,  countless  myriads,  perhaps  of  worlds  besides 
our  own,  and  to  whom  c  the  nations  are  but  as  the  drop 
of  the  bucket  and  the  small  dust  of  a  balance ;'  to  offer 
our  tribute  of  praise  and  obedience  to  Him  who  can 
neither  be  benefited  nor  hurt  by  us;  to  implore  favour 
and  deprecate  punishment,  from  Him  who  has  no  pas- 
sions or  wants  as  we  have;  to  confess  our  sins  before 
Him  who  is  exempt,  not  only  from  all  sin,  but  from  all 
human  frailty  and  temptations;  and,  in  short,  to  hold 
spiritual  intercourse  with  one  with  whom  we  can  have 
no  sympathy,  and  of  whom  we  can  with  difficulty  form 
any  clear  conception*.'' 

The  religion  of  those  who  are  called  philosophers, 
that  is,  of  those  who  have  formed  their  notions  of  the 
Deity  by  reasoning  from  "  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 
has  from  this  cause  been  always  destitute  of  devotion; 
indeed,  the  more  profound  their  speculations  were,  and 
the  more  exalted  were  the  notions  they  formed,  the 
less  were  they  able  to  conceive  how  there  could  be  any 
intercourse  between  a  Being  of  such  exalted  nature,, 
and  so  frail,  feeble,  and  imperfect  an  intelligence  as 


*  "VVhately's  Essays,  First  Series,  160. 
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man.  Their  speculative  creed  "  came  not  near  the 
heart," — it  left  the  passions  and  affections  untouched, 
it  gave  no  motives  to  obedience,  and,  consequently,  it 
exercised  no  influence  over  the  actions. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  previous  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  notions  of  Deity  were  localized. 
Even  the  Jews,  while  they  acknowledged  Jehovah  to 
be  Supreme  Lord  over  the  whole  earth,  for  the  most 
part  believed  that  his  superintending  providence  was 
limited  to  their  own  nation;  and  the  Greeks,  who 
sometimes  invested  their  Zeus  with  the  attribute  of 
supremacy,  still  gave  him  u  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name;"  he  was  Olympian,  Lycian,  &c,  but  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  received  the  epithet  of  Universal.  It  is 
further  remarkable,  that  whenever  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  entered  the  mind  of  a  heathen,  he  either 
abandoned  every  notion  of  worship,  or  addressed  him- 
self to  some  subordinate  deity  as  a  mediator  or  inter- 
cessor. Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Socrates,  who,  after  the  most  refined  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  Deity,  commanded  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Esculapius.  The  "wisdom  of  the  world,"  then, 
either  destroyed  affectionate  devotion  altogether,  or 
turned  it  towards  an  improper  object,  "giving  that 
worship  to  the  creature  which  is  only  due  to  the 
Creator." 

We  are  now  to  consider  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
new  Christian  principle,  "  the  declaration  or  manifest- 
ation of  God  in  his  Son."  And,  in  the  first  place,  we 
shall  find  that  this  gave  a  prominence  to  those  divine 
attributes  which  are  most  likely  to  win  the  affections 
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and  to  influence  the  sympathies.  The  Supreme  Being 
had,  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  been 
sometimes  named  "  Father;"  but  it  was  in  the  sense  of 
creator — producer  or  author  of  existence — not  in  the 
endearing  relation  of  a  parent,  whose  tender  mercy  and 
provident  care  is  ever  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children. 

We  scarcely  ever  find  the  beneficence  of  Deity  set 
forth  as  a  motive  for  love  and  obedience  by  any  Pagan 
writer,  and  in  no  instance  did  the  heathens  point  out 
the  personal  and  individual  relations  between  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
seen  that  they  did  not  worship  any  god  as  a  creator^ 
but  only  as  a  being  of  superior  and  mysterious  power. 
Hence,  though  Jupiter  is  sometimes  vaguely  called  the 
"  Father  of  gods  and  men,"  there  is  no  assertion  made 
of  the  tender  relationship  implied  by  the  term,  father. 
They  never  addressed  him  as  Our  Father;  there  was 
no  individuality  in  the  feelings  which  the  term  sug- 
gested, and  no  personality  such  as  would  suggest  a 
reciprocity  of  affection  in  the  relation  it  asserted.  The 
heathen  did  not  look  for  a  father's  love,  and  therefore 
did  not  proffer  a  child's  affections;  even  the  philoso- 
phers went  no  farther  than  vague  speculations  which 
never  influenced  conduct,  and  in  truth  were  never 
pursued  with  any  design  of  producing  such  an  effect; 
the  true  Christian  alone  looked  to  the  Father  of  All 
for  a  Father's  superintendence,  care,  and  protection. 
Christians  alone  have  said,  for  Christianity  alone  teaches 
men  to  say,  "We  loved  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

We  are  led  to  view  Deity  in  this  endearing  relation 
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the  more  frequently  on  account  of  God's  declaring 
himself  to  us  "through  his  So?i"  Though  Christ 
expressly  declared  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," — "  he 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,"  yet  he  con- 
stantly brings  himself  before  his  disciples  in  the 
character  of  a  son,  thus  habituating  them  to  regard 
God  as  brought  near  to  them  by  one  of  the  most 
tender  ties  which  humanity  is  capable  of  forming  or 
conceiving. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  once  for  all,  that 
we  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  causes  why  such  a 
mode  of  communicating  religious  knowledge  was 
chosen,  and  still  less  do  we  attempt  to  elucidate  any  of 
the  mysteries  involved  in  that  knowledge;  both  are 
subjects  far  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  limited  com- 
prehension. Our  object  is  to  show  the  influence  which 
such  a  peculiar  mode  of  revelation  produced  on  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religious  system;  and  to  exhibit  how  the 
form  of  the  doctrines  rendered  them  efficacious  in 
producing  piety  towards  God,  and  good-will  towards 
man,  the  two  great  elements  of  true  religion. 

The  divine  attributes  of  God  considered  as  the 
Father  were  manifested  through  Christ,  but  those 
attributes  which,  considering  what  human  nature  is, 
are  the  best  calculated  to  lead  our  affections  to  God 
were  made  manifest  in  Christ.  Archdeacon  Paley 
justly  remarks,  "  One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  the  very  extensiveness 
of  his  bounty.  We  prize  but  little  what  we  share  in 
common  with  the  rest,  or  with  the  generality  of  our 
species.     When  we  hear  of  blessings,  we  think  forth- 
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with  of  successes,  of  prosperous  fortunes,  of  riches, 
honours,  preferments,  i.  e.9  of  those  advantages  and 
superiorities  over  others,  which  we  happen  either  to 
possess,  or  he  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  The  common 
benefits  of  our  nature  entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these 
are  the  great  things.  They  constitute  what  properly 
ought  to  he  accounted  blessings  of  Providence;  what 
alone,  if  we  might  so  speak,  are  worthy  of  his  care. 
Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our 
limbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts  which 
admit  of  no  comparison  with  any  other.  Yet,  because 
almost  every  man  we  meet  with  possesses  these,  we 
leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration.  They  raise  no 
sentiment,  they  move  no  gratitude." 

Now  the  miracles  of  mercy  performed  by  Christ 
meet  this  very  defect  of  our  nature,  and  bring  the 
beneficence  of  Deity  home  to  our  breasts  and  bosoms, 
in  the  form  most  easy  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  therefore 
most  likely  to  affect  the  heart.  The  restoration  of  her 
child  to  the  widowed  mother  at  Nain,  awakes  in  the 
mind  a  deeper  sense  of  sympathy  and  beneficence  than 
all  the  sublime  speculations  of  Natural  Theology. 
This  is  infinitely  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the 
second  great  view  of  Christ  as  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, his  atonement.  "  He  hath  loved  us  and  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.'* 
In  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  equally  brought  Deity 
into  close  contact  with  humanity;  and  while  God  was 
thus  made  better  known  unto  man,  man  was  on  the 
other  hand  drawn  closer  unto  God. 

This  would  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  the  second 
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purpose  of  such  a  manifestation;  the  illumination  and 
direction  of  our  Christian  course  by  a  bright  example 
of  super-human  virtue,  seconded  by  the  promise  of 
spiritual  aid  to  instruct  and  encourage  us  in  our  duty. 
But  the  example  of  Christ  will  be  best  considered  in 
the  history  of  his  life,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  some 
other  considerations  arising  from  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  system. 

Piety  towards  God  was  produced  by  manifesting 
Deity  to  us  in  those  relations,  and  with  those  attri- 
butes most  prominent,  which  are  most  likely  to  stir  the 
affections  and  win  the  heart.  Every  other  system  is 
more  or  less  a  religion  of  fear;  Christianity  alone  pro- 
claims that  "  God  is  love,"  but  it  does  more;  it  exhibits 
that  love  in  a  form  so  stupendous  that  we  are  lost  in 
wonder,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  its  blessings  so 
directly  home  to  ourselves  that  we  can  feel  their 
efficacy  within  our  souls.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only -begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life." — "Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  fox  us."  It 
requires  no  words  to  prove  that  the  love  of  God 
towards  man  could  not  have  been  displayed  more 
forcibly  than  by  the  common  truth  contained  in  these 
texts.  But  the  display  of  this  love  is,  in  fact,  the 
manifestation  of  God  through  the  Son, — "God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself." 

We  may  profitably  take  a  lower,  but  a  scarcely  less 
important,  view  of  this  striking  peculiarity.  Every- 
body  is   aware   of    the    purifying   effect    which   the 
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domestic  affections  produce  on  the  life  and  conduct, 
and  particularly  those  connected  with  the  relationship 
of  father,  son,  and  hrother.  The  mere  repetition  of 
these  words  in  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Christianity 
has  in  itself  a  purifying  effect,  which  fails  to  strike  us 
because  we  are  familiar  with  it  every  moment.  But 
the  habit  of  regarding  God  as  our  father  produces  the 
habit  of  regarding  man  as  our  brother;  indeed  the 
Christian  scheme  considers  the  latter  as  the  test  of  the 
former,  for  it  asks,  "  If  man  love  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?" 

"When  God  declared  himself  in  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai,  he  manifested  himself  but  to  one 
people;  when  "he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets,"  his  manifestation  was  limited  to  the  existing 
generations;  but  "the  declaration  of  God  through  his 
Son"  was  addressed  to  all  ages  and  all  mankind.  This 
universality  of  the  Gospel  is  closely  connected  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  manifestation;  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
Jesus,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  would  have  been  a  mis- 
sionary only  to  the  Jews,  but  as  the  Son  of  God,  his 
dispensation  was  co-extensive  with  the  bounds  of  God's 
providence.  The  Baptist  clearly  saw  this  principle  and 
its  consequences.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world!'  This 
extensiveness  is,  however,  closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  personal  and  individual  appropriation  of 
religion.  "  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
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righteously,  and  godly  in  the  present  world."  But  this 
application  of  religion  to  the  individual  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  displayed  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  apostles  rarely  speak  of  virtue 
in  the  abstract:  they  constantly  refer  us  to  the  example 
which  Jesus  has  left  us;  they  set  before  us  his  life  as 
an  itinerary  of  the  paths  that  a  Christian  should  pursue; 
they  call  upon  us  as  individuals  to  follow  him  as  an 
individual;  thus  setting  Christ  before  us  as  the  bene- 
factor to  all  men  collectively,  and  the  guide  to  each 
man  separately. 

"  From  the  peculiarities  we  have  noticed,  it  appears 
that  Christianity  preached  to  man  a  spiritual  God, — 
not  attached  to  any  nationality,  whether  of  language, 
country,  or  custom, — the  Father  of  all  men,  demanding 
the  obedience  of  a  child  from  each,  and  requiring  each 
individual,  separately  and  for  himself,  to  effect  a  reno- 
vation of  all  his  moral  feelings  and  principles  of  action. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  religion  addressed  itself  to 
man  in  his  personality,  and  recognised  that  every  indi- 
vidual had  a  moral  being  of  his  own:  but  Christianity 
did  more;  it  showed  that  high  responsibilities  were 
attached  to  this  individuality,  and  to  it  only,  for  it 
declared  that  the  future  eternity  of  happiness  and 
misery  would  not  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  at 
the  day  of  final  reckoning,  on  the  ground  of  being  born 
in  a  certain  country,  or  descended  of  a  certain  class, 
but  on  purity  of  soul,  producing  purity  of  life  and 
conduct. 

"  The   moral   value   of    the   individual   was   thus 
immensely  raised,  and  the  influence  of  the  state,  as  it 
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existed  in  all  the  ancient  systems  of  civilization,  was 
diminished  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  state 
was  no  longer  all  and  everything;  a  wider  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  activity  was  opened  beyond  its 
limits,  in  man's  direct  relations  to  the  Divinity,  and 
consequently  in  his  relations  to  all  mankind,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Heavenly  Father.  A  twofold  exist- 
ence was  bestowed  on  man  at  the  same  moment;  he 
became  something  more  than  a  citizen,  he  became  him- 
self] — a  moral  being,  called  upon  by  the  Almighty  to 
fulfil  his  duties  and  receive  his  reward  according  to  his 
works;  and  while  his  moral  responsibilities  were  thus 
restricted  to  his  individuality,  he  received  a  new  being 
in  his  moral  sensibilities,  which  were  no  longer  confined 
to  a  single  state,  but  extended  over  the  whole  wide 
fellowship  of  humanity  *." 

So  far,  then,  as  our  reasoning  powers  enable  us  to 
determine,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  mode  of  instruc- 
tion should  produce  an  effect  at  all  similar  to  that 
which  has  resulted  from  the  great  Christian  mystery. 
4i  He,  for  instance,  whom  we  have  never  seen  nor  con- 
ceived in  thought,  cannot  become  an  object  of  the 
affections  in  the  same  manner  as  he  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  The  command  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul,  and  all  our  strength, 
could  never  effect  the  same  purpose  as  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  so  as  to  become  the  natural  object  of 
sympathy,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude  t."  For  the  same 
reason,  "life   and  immortality  are  brought  to  light" 


*  Natural  History  of  Society,  ii.,  173. 
f  Hinds'  Christianity,  i.,  88. 
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only  through  the  Christian  dispensation;  the  Gospel 
alone  affords  us  a  rational,  well-established  assurance 
of  a  future  state:  not  only  because  "God  manifest  in. 
the  flesh"  declared  the  doctrine  with  an  authority  which 
admits  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  chiefly  because 
"  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  The  doctrine  is  no 
longer  a  mere  theory,  it  is  an  established  fact;  "and  a 
truth  so  experimentally  proved,  differs  as  much  in  its 
effect  on  the  belief  and  feelings,  as  mere  precept  differs 
from  example ;  or  rather,  as  the  effect  of  precept,  dis- 
joined from  the  example  of  him  on  whose  authority  it 
rests,  differs  from  the  effect  of  precept,  authority,  and 
example  united  in  the  same  person*." 

"Without  entering  into  any  discussion  respecting  the 
possibility  of  a  future  state  being  discovered  by  unas- 
sisted reason,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  doctrine  belongs  exclusively  to  Chris- 
tianity. Assuredly  there  is  no  chain  of  argument  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  eternal  happiness 
would  be  the  reward  of  virtuous  conduct  in  this  life. 
"  Since  God  has  a  strict  claim  upon  man  for  the  practice 
of  every  duty,  no  one  can  in  his  sight  set  up  the  plea 
of  merit,  or  boast  of  his  services  t."  We  are  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that  "  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  but 
unprofitable  servants."  Immortal  happiness  must  there- 
fore be  a  free  gift,  and  furthermore,  a  gift  which  can 
be  reasonably  expected  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
of  express  promise. 

*  Hinds'  Christianity,  i ,  89. 

•f-  Whatkly's  Essays,  First  Series,  100. 
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"  Such  a  promise  the  Christian  thankfully  and  joy- 
fully recognises  as  held  out  in  the  Gospel,  in  which  he 
finds  eternal  life  uniformly  alluded  to,  not  as  merely 
'  brought  to  light'  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  procured  through 
his  means.  He  came  not  into  the  world  merely  that 
his  followers  might  know  of  this  immortal  life,  but  (as 
he  himself  declares)  that  they  might  have  life.  The 
Christian  Scriptures  do  not  profess  to  republish,  as  part 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  the  doctrine  that  eternal  hap- 
piness is  the  just  and  legitimate  reward  of  a  virtuous 
life;  but,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  speak  of  death  as 
*  the  wages  of  sin,'  they  represent  eternal  life,  not  as 
the  wages  of  obedience,  but  as  the  gift  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ;  a  reward  indeed  dependent  on  obe- 
dience, but  earned  and  merited  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Redeemer*." 

The  aim  of  what  is  called  Natural  Religion  is  to 
communicate  a  knowledge  of  God;  but  the  end  of 
Christianity  is  to  reveal  to  us  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh;"  to  exhibit  Christ  both  as  "  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith."  In  this  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  in  form,  in  sub- 
Stance,  and  in  their  practical  influence.  It  has  not 
been  our  object  to  trace  out  all  the  important  results  of 
this  doctrine,  but  merely  to  select  some  of  the  most 
obvious  and  striking,  particularly  those  which  best 
illustrate  our  meaning  when  we  declare  Christ  to  be 
the  subject-matter  of  Christianity,  the  centre  of  its 
system,  round  which  all  the  other  parts  harmoniously 
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revolve,  and  by  whose  attractive  force  they  are  held 
together  in  their  unity. 

"  Let  no  one  then  lose  sight  of,  or  undervalue,  these 
admirable,  these  divine  peculiarities  of  our  religion, 
which  furnish  the  only  effectual  means  of  counteracting 
the  weakness  of  man's  nature.  Let  no  one,  under  pre- 
tence of  laving  a  firm  foundation  of  Natural  Religion, 
render  the  superstructure  of  Christianity  insignificant, 
by  attributing  to  Natural  Religion  what  Revelation 
alone  can  furnish:  and  above  all,  let  us  not, — carelessly 
blind  to  those  splendid  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish it, — confound  this  religion  with  the  various 
systems  of  philosophical  speculation,  or  popular  super- 
stition, which  have  successively  occupied  mankind,  but 
keep  our  eye  steadily  fixed,  as  it  were,  on  the  Star 
which  stands  over  the  holy  infant  at  Bethlehem,  and 
which  has  no  fellow  in  the  firmament*.'" 


"Whately's  Essays,  First  Series,  21C. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE  LIFE- 
TIME OF  ITS  FOUNDER. 

Christ  was  not  only  the  subject  of  Christianity, — he 
was  also  its  author;  he  taught  its  doctrines,  he  exem- 
plified  its  precepts,   he  ordained  its  institutions;  he 
gave  proofs  of  its  divine   origin  by  the  miracles  he 
"wrought,  the  prophecies  he  fulfilled,  and  the  predic- 
tions he  uttered.     In  this  view  his  life  forms  a  neces- 
sary part   of  the  History  of  Christianity,  and  also  a 
development  of  the  substance  of  his  religion,  when  we 
view  him  as  "  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps."     Before  entering  on  any  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  a  record  of 
many  events,  the  real   nature  of  which   we    cannot 
explain,  but  the  relation  of  which  to  ourselves  is  more 
or  less  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Gospel.     "  Without 
controversy,"  says  St.  Paul,  "great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness:  (1)  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  (2),  justi- 
fied in  the  Spirit,  (3)  seen  of  angels,  (4)  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  (5)  believed  on  in  the  world,  (6)  received 
up  into   glory."     These  six  particulars  are   stated  as 
facts,  to  be  received  without  any  discussion  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  were  effected,  or  the  reasons  why 
the  same  results  were  not  produced  in  some  other  way. 
The  historian  of  Christianity  assumes  them  "  without 
controversy;"  his  simple  duty  is  to  point  out   their 
bearing  on  the  general  purposes  of  the  religion,  their 
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relations  to  us  and  to  our  conduct.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  inquire  why  these  mysteries  have  existed; 
hut  it  is  our  duty  to  try  and  discover  why  they  have 
heen  revealed. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  historians  duty  to  offer  evidences 
for  the  general  truth  of  Christianity,  because  no  one 
but  a  believer  in  the  system  can  fully  appreciate  its 
history,  and  still  more  because  the  evidences  have  been 
already  stated  by  so  many  able  writers,  that  a  recapi- 
tulation of  them  in  this  place  would  be  an  unnecessary 
task.  In  the  following  pages,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
reader  is  as  fully  convinced  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  writer. 
Consequently  Christ's  miracles  and  prophecies  will  be 
regarded,  not  so  much  as  proofs  of  his  mission,  as 
parts  of  his  system  of  instruction  and  elucidations  of 
his  doctrine. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  set  before  us  as  an  example; 
and  before  entering  upon  it,  the  following  considera- 
tions, furnished  by  an  eminent  writer,  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  view.  "  Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  the  perfect  pattern  of  Christian  duty. 
By  which  we  must  understand,  not  that  he  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  which  a  Christian  life  may  embrace,  but  all 
which  were  within  his  sphere  of  action.  It  is  perfec- 
tion in  the  mode,  rather  than  in  the  extent  which  it 
embraces.  It  will  nevertheless  be  found,  on  a  very 
little  reflection,  to  be  extensive  enough  to  furnish  a 
mode  for  the  chief  part  of  every  mans  life,  and  to  be 
applicable  in  many  points,  which  would  appear  at  first 
to  lie  beyond  its  compass.      Thus,   as  a   worker   of 
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miracles,  his  example  cannot  indeed  be  literally  imi- 
tated, but  it  may  still  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  all. 
The  same  benevolence  which  was  evinced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  divine  means  by  him,  may  be  testified  in  our 
behaviour  by  the  use  of  human  means  for  the  same 
purpose.  "We  cannot  indeed  redeem  a  world  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lives,  but  many  sacrifices  and  personal 
denials  there  are,  which  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  and  in  making  these  we  shall  be  acting  like 
our  great  example.  We  cannot  save  men's  souls,  but 
we  may  help  them  into  the  way  of  salvation;  and 
although  we  have  no  power  to  ascend  to  heaven  by 
any  efforts  of  our  own,  by  looking  steadfastly  on  him 
who  has  gone  before  us,  we  may  kindle  that  hope  and 
that  faith,  whereby  we  shall  ascend  to  heaven  like  him. 
"  Again,  there  are  relations  of  domestic  and  public 
life,  out  of  which  duties  arise,  such  as  the  Saviour 
cannot  be  said  literally  to  have  fulfilled,  because  he 
stood  not  in  those  relations,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
exemplifying  the  practice  of  those  duties.  We  cannot 
contemplate  him  as  a  father  and  master  of  a  household, 
but  we  see  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  apostolic  family,— 
those  whom,  as  if  with  this  design,  he  calls  his  mother 
and  his  brethren*;  and  what  example  could  more 
forcibly  recommend  the  observance  of  family  prayer, 
for  instance,  than  that  which  he  has  so  exhibited,  by 
adding  to  his  solitary  devotions,  and  to  his  attendance 
on  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue,  the  custom  of 
praying  in  private  with  his  disciples  t? 

*  Matt.  xii.  49.  f  Matt.  xxvi.  2G;  Lukevi.  12,  and  ix.  28. 
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"  If  we  consider  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  our  Lord 
moved,  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  his  example  thus 
became  applicable  to  many  cases  strictly  beyond  it,  yet 
it  was  more  particularly  suited  to  the  exercise  of  those 
moral  duties  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  viz.,  humility  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  To 
the  heathen  moralist,  these  qualities,  considered  as 
virtues,  were  as  new  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  Resurrection.  To  the  Jew,  the  latter  at 
least  was  equally  so,  and  both  required  that  the  prac- 
tice of  them  should  be  recommended  by  such  a  life  as 
the  Saviour  led,  in  which  his  condescension  in  dwelling 
among  us  was  more  apparent  from  his  poverty  and 
lowliness,  than  if  he  had  been  numbered  with  the  rich 
and  powerful:  whilst  his  every  act  of  mercy,  and  his 
every  word  of  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  was  a  return  of 
good  for  evil.  The  closing  scene  of  his  ministry  was 
only  a  more  prominent  display  of  those  Gospel  virtues 
exemplified  in  the  whole  course  of  it.  He  submitted 
voluntarily  to  a  death  appropriated  to  the  meanest 
criminals,  and  he  died  praying  for  his  enemies*." 

The  Gospels  supply  us  with  only  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  miraculous  events  which  attended  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  It  occured  at  the  time  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  known  world  was  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  and  when  the  triumph  of  Augustus  Cassar 
had  restored  peace  after  a  long  succession  of  destruc- 
tive civil  wars.  In  the  course  of  these  Avars  Herod, 
an  Idumean  by  descent,   had  succeeded  in  obtaining 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  i.  89 — 9. 
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the  kingdom  of  Juclea  from  the  line  of  its  native 
sovereigns,  and  conscious  that  he  was  deservedly  hated 
hy  his  subjects,  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  "The 
sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah;" — as  a  temporal 
kingdom  it  was  at  an  end,  and  the  spiritual  monarchy 
predicted  by  the  prophets  was  now  to  be  established 
in  its  stead.  An  angel  commissioned  to  announce  the 
coming  event  appeared  to  Mary,  a  virgin  of  illustrious 
descent,  but  of  humble  means,  betrothed  to  a  person 
of  the  same  rank,  and  announced  to  her  that  she 
should  become  the  mother  of  the  promised  Messiah. 
Her  betrothed  husband  was  informed  in  a  dream  of 
the  miraculous  event,  and  was  commanded  to  name 
the  child  Joshua  or  Jesus,  which  signifies  a  Saviour, 
because  he  should  "  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

Joseph  and  Mary  at  this  time  resided  in  Nazareth, 
but  the  Emperor  Augustus  having  issued  an  edict  for 
enrolling  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  registry 
of  their  family  was  kept.  The  place  was  so  crowded 
that  Joseph  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  seek  a  lodging 
in  a  stable — a  circumstance  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  East — and  here  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born. 
A  company  of  angels  announced  this  event  to  shep- 
herds who  were  "  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night;"  they  sought  the  place 
where  the  infant  was  laid,  and  "  made  known  abroad 
the  saying  which  was  told  them  concerning  this  child." 
Joseph  and  Mary,  being  devout  Jews,  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  which  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  on 
the  birth  of  a  male  child;  and  when  these  were  accom- 
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plished,  they  brought  him  to  the  Temple  "  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord."  Here  the  divine  claims  of  the  child 
were  recognised  by  the  prophetess  Anna,  and  by  the 
devout  Simeon,  unto  whom  it  had  been  revealed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  "  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ,'1  that  is,  "  the  anointed 
one,"  or  Messiah  promised  by  Jehovah. 

Simeon  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  pathetic  hymn, 
describing  the  infant  Jesus  as  "  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel.''1  In 
terms  of  similar  import,  inquiries  were  made  for  the 
wondrous  child  by  "  wise  men"  who  came  from  some 
part  of  central  Asia,  where  probably  the  Jews,  dur- 
ing their  captivity,  had  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the 
expected  Messiah.  They  had  seen  that  light  appear- 
ing as  "  a  star,"  and  they  sought  that  "  glory  of  Israel," 
by  inquiring,  "  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the 
Jews,  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him?"  These  inquiries  alarmed  the 
jealous  and  cruel  Herod;  he  gave  the  strangers  all  the 
information  that  he  could  procure,  requiring  them,  in 
return,  to  tell  him  when  they  had  discovered  the  child. 
When  the  wise  men  approached  Bethlehem,  the  star 
again  appeared  and  guided  them  to  the  place  where 
the  infant  Jesus  resided  with  his  mother.  Having 
obtained  admission,  they  offered  their  homage  and 
presented  gifts,  "  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 
Pursuant  to  the  divine  direction  they  returned  home 
without  again  visiting  Herod,  and  he,  disappointed  of 
gaining  possession  of  "  him  that  was  born  king  of  the 
Jews"  by  their  means,  resolved  to  slaughter  all  the  male 
infants  of  Bethlehem,  "  of  two  years  old  and  under." 
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Cruel  as  such  a  determination  was,  we  are  very  apt 
to  estimate  the  massacre  as  more  extensive  than  it 
really  was.  Bethlehem  was  not  a  large  town,  and  the 
proportion  of  children  under  two  years  of  age  in  any 
population  is  but  a  small  fractional  part.  We  may 
also  remark,  that  his  having  fixed  on  such  a  limit  to 
the  age  of  his  victims  seems  to  prove  that  some  interval 
of  time,  probably  more  than  a  year,  intervened  betAveen 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men, 

A  dream  revealed  to  Joseph  the  dangers  to  which 
Christ  was  exposed  from  the  machinations  of  Herod. 
He  fled  with  the  child  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  old  city,  Nazareth,  where  he  remained. 

In  this  simple  narrative  we  see  that  "the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  flesh"  is  placed  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  Christianity,  brought  before  us  as  the  first 
great  principle  which  is  to  form  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest.  It  is  also  shown  that  it  subserved  two  great 
purposes, — it  gave  "  peace"  to  those  who  "  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,"  and  it  invited  the  Gentiles 
"  which  sat  in  darkness,"  to  come  to  that  "  light"  of 
which  "  the  star"  was  both  the  type  and  herald. 

Only  one  circumstance  of  Christ's  youth  is  recorded 
"by  the  Evangelists, — his  disputation  with  the  Doctors, 
or  teachers  of  Jewish  law,  in  the  Temple.  "We  learn 
from  Josephus  that  these  teachers  took  great  interest 
in  examining  the  proficiency  of  youth  in  the  study  of 
the  Law;  their  schools  were  open  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  knowledge,  and  they  encouraged  their 
pupils  to  seek  for  a  solution  of  all  their  doubts  and 
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difficulties.  The  term  "disputing,"  used  in  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  has  led  to  an  erroneous  notion  of 
the  nature  of  these  schools:  what  we  now  understand 
by  the  expression  would  not  have  been  permitted  ;  the 
pupils  listened  attentively  to  the  instruction  afforded 
by  authorized  teachers,  and  only  asked  questions  to 
obtain  explanations  of  what  was  obscure.  The  per- 
sons who  paid  only  occasional  visits  to  Jerusalem  were 
naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  hearing  the  most 
eminent  doctors  illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Jesus 
remained  behind  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  was  not 
missed  by  his  parents  until  they  had  advanced  some 
distance  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee. 
They  found  him  in  the  school,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  all  around  by  the  depth  and  sagacity  of  his  ques- 
tions, but  he  readily  obeyed  their  summons  to  return 
to  Nazareth,  giving  only  a  distant  intimation  that  the 
employment  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  "  his 
Father's  business" — the  duty  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form. It  is  added  that  during  the  eighteen  years  that 
followed,  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man." 

Between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  when  he  was  "  about  thirty  years  of 
age,"  Judea  was  deprived  of  its  last  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence, and  formally  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
The  governors  generally  resided  at  Ca?sarea,  a  city  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Jerusalem  was  confided  to  the  Sanhedrim,  a  council  of 
seventy-one  persons  selected  from  the  chief  priests  and 
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most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Law.  Their  powers,  how- 
ever, were  very  limited;  their  decrees  were  liable  to 
be  set  aside,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  governor, 
while  they  were  forced  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
his  edicts.  Nor  was  this  the  only  galling  mark  of 
servitude;  a  heavy  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Judea;  the  publicans,  or 
collectors  of  the  taxes,  were  most  oppressive  in  their 
exactions,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained  by  appeal- 
ing against  their  cruelty.  Repeated  insurrections  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  at  once  proved  and  aggra- 
vated the  misery  of  the  people.  A  sect  called  the 
Gaulonites  or  Galileans  proclaimed  that  it  was  impious 
to  pay  tribute  to  strangers,  and  submit  to  a  foreign 
yoke;  and  these  zealots  were  viewed  with  such 
anxious  jealousy  by  the  rulers,  that  their  suspicions 
extended  to  all  who  came  from  the  province  of  Galilee. 
The  Jews  eagerly  took  advantage  of  this  prejudice, 
and  described  the  Christians  as  Nazarenes;  in  order  to 
render  them  odious  to  the  Roman  governors. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  when  John  the 
Baptist  commenced  his  mission  "  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  near  the  fords  of  the  Jordan."  When  he  had 
sufficiently  "  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  made 
his  paths  strait,"  Jesus  presented  himself  before  him, 
and  his  superior  claims  were  at  once  recognised  by 
John.  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me?"  The  answer  of  Christ  is  re- 
markable: it  sets  forth  that  in  this,  as  in  other  actions 
of  his  life,  he  did,  not  what  was  needful  for  himself,  in 
liis    own  individuality,  but  what  was  essential  to  his 
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character,  of  a  pattern  to  the  Church,  and  an  example 
to  all  true  believers.  "  Sutler  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  In  receiving 
the  rite  of  baptism,  Jesus,  by  using  the  plural  number, 
thus  showed  that  he  identified  himself  "with  the  general 
body  of  the  faithful;  and  the  importance  of  this 
initiatory  rite  at  that  moment  was  shown  by  the 
"  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  which 
immediately  followed.  A  brilliant  flame,  the  recog- 
nised symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  descended  upon 
him  as  "  the  son  of  man,"  with  a  fluttering  motion 
like  a  dove;  while  a  voice  from  Heaven  proclaimed 
him  the  u  beloved  son  of  God  in  whom  the  Father 
was  well  pleased.'''  To  this  solemn  scene,  as  one  of 
the  great  "  mysteries  of  godliness,"  St.  Paul  alludes, 
when  he  declares  that  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
was  "justified,  or  made  righteous,  by  the  Spirit." 

The  temptation  followed  soon  after  the  baptism;  it 
was  a  real,  but  it  was  also  a  mysterious  trial,  which. 
Christ  underwent  in  connection  with  his  office  and 
ministry.  Explanations  have  been  offered  of  this 
wondrous  incident,  but  there  is  no  need  of  departing 
from  the  literal  account  of  the  Evangelists:  the  temp- 
tation "  is  a  mystery  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
whole  of  Christ's  life  and  conduct  is  a  mystery;  that 
is,  contemplated  in  a  point  of  view  that  only  acciden- 
tally meets  us,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  part  of  '  the 
way  and  the  truth*.'"  The  attempts  at  explanation  do 
not  solve  the  mystery,  on  the  contrary,  they  leave  the 
matter  more  difficult  than  ever. 


*  Hinds'  Catechises  Manual,  18. 
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Viewed,  however,  as  an  example  of  our  exposure  to 
temptation,  both  as  a  Church  and  individuals,  and  of 
the  powers  of  resistance  we  possess,  this  narrative  is 
replete  with  instruction.  In  this  scene,  as  in  the 
many  instances  of  demoniacal  possession  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  we  find  the  agency  of  the  devil  described 
as  more  immediate  and  direct  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
coming  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  man. 
Two  remarkable  incidents  prove  that  this  agency  was 
real;  the  Temptation,  because  Christ  was  above  the 
possibility  of  being  imposed  upon  by  the  imagination, 
and  the  entering  of  the  demons  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  for  these  animals  were  below  it.  Satan  con- 
tended for  his  kingdom  when  it  was  most  exposed  to 
danger,  nor  is  there  any  embarrassment  arising  from 
his  entering  on  such  a  contest  foreknowing  the  result, 
because  investing  him  with  such  knowledge  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  angels, 
whether  of  light  or  darkness,  but  we  may  be  well 
assured  that  they  are  not  omniscient. 

The  three  temptations  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  notions  which  the  Jews  had  formed  of  a 
temporal  Messiah.  The  production  of  food  in  the 
wilderness  would  have  been  characteristic  of  "  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses" — to  be  lord  of  all  the  king- 
doms in  view  from  the  loftiest  hill  of  Palestine,  would 
have  been  applicable  to  "  the  inheritor  of  the  throne 
of  David," — and  to  spring  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  would  have  marked  the  Messiah  coming  in  the 
clouds   as   predicted    by    Daniel.     The    tempter   was 
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baffled  by  showing  the  inconsistency  of  these  actions 
■with  the  revealed  ■word  of  God;  and  thus  to  the 
Church  collectively,  and  to  each  Christian  individually, 
the  Scriptures  were  exhibited  as  the  test  of  what  is 
true  and  the  security  against  what  is  corrupt. 

Jesus  now  began  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  invite 
certain  persons  to  become  his  disciples.  They  were 
chosen  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  so  as  to  remove 
all  suspicion  that  Christianity  was  propagated  by 
human  wisdom,  and  to  prove  that  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  The 
miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage 
feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  was  the  first  display  of 
Christ's  supernatural  powers,  and  it  at  once  dis- 
tinguished his  religion  from  that  of  the  Baptist,  who 
"  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  but  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  austeri- 
ties. Some  report  of  Christ's  preaching,  and  perhaps 
of  his  marvellous  works,  had  reached  Jerusalem,  for 
when  he  went  to  celebrate  the  first  Passover  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  we  find  that 
he  was  an  object  of  general  interest  and  attention. 
Except  in  his  first  expulsion  of  those  who  traded  in 
the  Temple,  we  find  that  he  maintained  a  cautious 
reserve  respecting  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  Though 
"  many  believed  in  his  name  when  they  saw  the 
miracles  which  he  did,"  yet,  "  Jesus  did  not  commit 
himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men."  This 
gradual  unfolding  of  Christianity  is  combined  in 
Christ's  teaching,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the 
circumstances  and  occasion  of  his  several  discourses. 
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His  teaching  was  progressive  and  connected  throughout; 
but  he  taught  not  merely  by  his  words  but  by  his 
works,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his  history 
than  the  nice  accommodation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Archbishop  "Whately,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Marriage 
of  Cana  in  Galilee,  makes  the  following  valuable 
observations  on  Christ's  miracles,  with  special  relation 
to  the  first  of  them,  the  turning  of  the  water  into 
wine. 

"  The  first  and  most  important  object  of  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  is  that  which  every  one  perceives,  viz., 
to  prove  his  divine  authority,  by  manifesting  power 
more  than  human,  and  such  as  plainly  shewed  that 
God  was  with  him:  this,  I  say,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  his  miracles,  because  without  such  a 
proof  as  this,  men  could  have  had  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  on  Him.  Besides  this,  however,  a  second 
object  was  proposed  in  most  of  his  miracles;  viz.,  the 
immediate  relief  or  benefit  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  were  wrought;  as  was  the  case  in  those  numerous 
instances  of  his  healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  feeding  the  multitude  in  the  desert. 

"The  third  object  of  almost  all  our  Lord's  miracles 
was  to  convey  some  figurative  representation  of  his 
character  and  office — to  exhibit  some  emblem  or  token 
of  the  Gospel  and  its  effects; — in  short,  as  I  may  say, 
to  act  a  parable.  Most  of  the  miracles  are  explained 
by  Him  as  having  this  instructive  meaning.  And  you 
should  remember  that  an  interpretation  of  actiotis  as 
symbolical,  i.e.,  as  conveying  an  instructive  meaning, 
is  (in  Scripture),  so  far  from  being  a  fanciful  departure 
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from  the  plain  literal  sense  of  what  we  find  there,  that 
it  is,  in  /act,  keeping  to  the  established  mea?ii?ig  of  the 
language  ordinarily  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
To  speak  by  significant  actions,  may  be  called  a  part 
of  the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  other  sacred 
writers,  with  which,  of  course,  the  Jews  were  familiar, 
For  instance,  the  prophecy  to  Jeroboam,  that  he  should 
be  king  of  ten  tribes,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  pro- 
phet's tearing  his  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  and  giving 
him  ten  of  them.  And  the  Prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  in  particular,  were  prophesying  during  great 
part  of  their  lives  more  by  symbolical  actions  than  by 
words;  as  by  wearing  a  yoke,  to  represent  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  making  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  &c. 

"  Thus  also  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  in  humility, 
by  placing  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  by 
washing  their  feet.  And  he  points  out  the  figurative 
meaning  of  many  of  his  own  miracles,  as  in  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  thus  denoting  that  He  came  to 
enlighten  men's  minds  by  the  Gospel; — in  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fish,  signifying  that  the  Apostles 
should  be  fishers  of  men,  &c. 

"  Now  the  first  miracle  our  Lord  performed  might 
be  expected  more  especially  to  answer  this  purpose  in 
a  high  degree,  and  to  have  a  more  extensive  and 
important  signification  than  any  of  the  rest;  since  ifc 
would  thus  form  a  more  suitable  opening  of  his 
ministry,  and  introduction,  as  it  were,  to  the  rest  of 
his  mighty  works.  Not  that  this  mystical  meaning 
was  expected  or  intended  by  Him  to  be  understood  at 
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the  ii?ne,  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  miracle; 
but  that  the  truth  might  afterwards  break  upon  them, 
when  they  should  come  to  perceive  the  true  nature 
and  design  of  his  office.  Indeed,  it  is  often  remarked 
by  the  Evangelists,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  at  the 
time,  understand  what  his  meaning  was;  but  '  after 
that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  then  understood 
they  these  things/ 

"  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets:  to  offer  up  himself — in  a  manner 
we  cannot  explain,  but  which  is  fully  declared  to  us  in 
Scripture, — to  offer  up  c  Himself  without  spot  to  God,' 
as  a  mysterious  [sacrifice  for,  the  redemption  of  the 
world:  thereby  accomplishing  those  prophecies,  and 
explaining  those  types,  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  had 
a  reference  to  that  great  work;  and  thus  bringing  to  a 
close  the  old  dispensation,  so  as  to  abolish  the  cere- 
monies which  had  then  sufficiently  answered  their 
purpose,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  new  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  other  was  a  shadow, 
even  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  He  had 
proclaimed  as  at  hand.  This,  the  great  object  of  his 
coming  among  us,  the  miracle  of  Cana  of  Galilee  was, 
I  am  convinced,  intended  to  signify  and  represent ;  as, 
indeed,  we  might  have  expected  of  his  opening  miracle, 
that  it  should  be  not  merely,  like  the  rest,  significant 
of  some  'particular  doctrine,  but  generally  expressive 
of  his  whole  Gospel. 

"  In  order  to  perceive  this  mystical  signification,  you 
must  consider  attentively  both  the  circumstances  of 
the  miracle  itself,  and  also  several  other  circumstances 
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in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  expressions 
used  by  Himself  and  his  Apostles  relative  to  those 
events. 

.     "And  first,  with  respect  to  the  miracle  itself,  you  will 
observe  that  several  seemingly  minute   particulars  of 
the   transaction  are   recorded;    doubtless  not  without 
reason.     In  a  different  kind  of  history  indeed,  such  as 
many  that  are  extant   of  the  lives  of  eminent  men, 
entering  very  much  at  length  into  all  particulars,  we 
shculd  naturally  and  justly  regard  any  very   minute 
circumstances  that  are  related,  as  of  small  consequence. 
But  it  is  otherwise  (and  this  is  most  important  to  be 
always  kept  in  mind  in  studying  the  four  Gospels)  in 
the  case  of  such  very  scanty  and  brief  selections,  as  we 
£nd  recorded  in  these  histories.     I  say,  'selections,' 
because   it  is  plain  that   a  very  small  portion  only  of 
our  Lord's  discourses, — of  his  miracles, — and   of  all 
the   transactions  of  his  life, — are    singled  out  to  be 
recorded;  and  a  small  part  again  of  the  circumstances 
even  of  these  is  related  in  the  history.      Now  the 
writers  must  have  had  some  reason  for  selecting  what 
they  did  select,  out  of  the  far  larger  mass  which  they 
omitted.     For  all  that  they  do  record  could  not,  if  put 
together,  have  occupied  as  many  days  as  his  ministry 
did  months;  and  John  remarks,  'that  there  are  many 
other  things  also  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  would  be   written.' 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  they  do  relate  is  worthy 
of  a  close  attention,  however  seemingly  insignificant; 
from  its  being  judged  worthy  of  being  recorded  (for 
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some  reason  or  other)  by  writers  who  are  on  the  whole 
so  scanty  and  concise. 

"  You  will  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
water-pots  which  our  Lord  commanded  to  be  filled  up, 
and  from  which  the  guests  were  afterwards  supplied 
with  wine,  were  placed  there,  as  John  tells  us,  '  after 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews/  i.  e.,  for  the 
guests  to  wash,  according  to  their  ceremonial  observ- 
ances of  purification,  which  were  necessary  to  free 
them  from  legal  uncleanness.  These  ceremonial  puri- 
fications they  had  multiplied,  indeed,  by  their  tradi- 
tions, beyond  what  the  divine  law  enjoined;  but  there 
were  many  occasions,  such  as  those  of  legal  pollution, 
contracted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  of  the 
carcase  of  any  unclean  beast,  and  several  others  which 
required  them,  in  conformity  with  the  Law  of  Moses, 
to  employ  washing  as  the  appointed  means  of  freeing 
them  from  the  impurity:  water  having  been  doubtless 
chosen  as  the  outward  symbol  of  inward  purity  of 
heart,  and  rejection  of  sin,  which  defiles  the  inward 
man,  and  of  which  the  external  bodily  defilement  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  figure  and  representative.  Accord- 
ingly the  Apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  purifi- 
cations and  atonements,  and  of  their  reference  to  that 
of  which  they  were  the  shadows, — the  real  and  effica- 
cious purification  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, — calls 
them  c  carnal  ordinances,'  i.  e.,  such  as  are  outward, 
visible,  and  applied  to  the  body;  consisting,  he  says, 
'in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  divers  ?vashi?igs,  which 
could  not  make  the  worshippers  perfect  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience  f  i.  e.,  could  only  give  that  outward 
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legal  purity  which  allowed  them  to  join  in  the  public 
worship.  But  '  if,'  says  he,  c  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the 
unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh;  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works*,  to  serve  the 
living  God?'  (Heb.  ix.  14.) 

"  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  I  say,  that  the  water 
which  our  Lord  converted  into  wine,  was  put  into 
those  water-pots  which  were  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  ceremonial  purification  by  washing,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  might,  of  course,  as 
easily,  after  having  directed  the  servants  to  bring 
water  in  their  other  vessels,  have  converted  that,  at 
once,  into  wine,  and  sent  it  to  the  governor  of  the 
feast.  But  He  commanded  them  to  fill  with  the  water 
these  water-pots  of  purification,  and  from  them  to  draw 
out  and  present  to  the  governor  of  the  feast  the  liquor 
which  was  now  made  wine.  Doubtless  this  particular 
mode  of  performing  the  miracle  was  adopted  by  Jesus, 
and  was  recorded  by  John,  not  accidentally,  but  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason.  And  doubtless  his 
purpose  was,  to  indicate  that  He  was  come  to  substi- 
tute the  Gospel  for  the  Law; — to  do  away  the  Old 
Dispensation  of  outward  ceremonial  cleansings,  and  to 
put  in  their  place  the  true  atonement  and  expiation  of 
his  great  sacrifice  which  '  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 


*  That  is,  sins.     See  Heb.  vi.  1. ;  Col.  ii.  13. ;  and  Eph.  if. 
1—3. 
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world.''  For,  as  the  water  which  was  placed  in  vessels 
intended  for  purification,  was  aptly  chosen  by  Him  to 
represent  the  Avhole  of  the  ceremonial  law,  so  it  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  wine,  into  which, 
the  water  was  changed,  represented  the  blood  of 
Christ,  being  the  symbol  of  it  which  He  himself 
appointed  at  the  last  supper;  saying,  as  he  gave  the 
cup  to  his  disciples,  'Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for 
many/  And  also  in  John's  Gospel,  '  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed;'  signifying  by 
this,  as  he  tells  us,  his  life,  which  He  offered  up  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  '  For  the  blood,'  says 
Moses,  l  is  the  life;  and  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar 
to  be  an  atonement  for  your  souls;'  i.  e.,  for  }'our  lives: 
the  blood  being  the  symbol  of  life.  And  thus  too 
Paul :  '  The  cup  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion' (?'.  e.,  joint  participation)  l  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?' 

"The  allusions  accordingly  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  blood  of  Christ,  on  all  who  have  a  lively 
faith  in  Him,  are  innumerable.  Peter,  in  the  opening 
of  his  first  Epistle,  addresses  Christians  as  '  elect'  (i.  <?., 
chosen),  i  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;' 
sprinkling  being  one  of  the  modes  of  purification  under 
the  law.  '  If  we  walk  in  the  light,'  says  John,  '  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  And 
the  same  Apostle,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  was  told 
concerning  the  blessed    whom  he    saw   in   his  vision 
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clothed  in  white  robes,  '  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."' 

"  These  and  many  other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
Avill  convince  any  one  who  considers  them  with  atten- 
tion and  with  candour,  that  Jesus  had  in  view  that 
mystical  signification  which  has  been  just  laid  before 
you,  in  changing  that  Avater  which  was  the  symbol  of 
some  of  the  legal  purifications  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
into  the  wine  which  He  afterwards  ordained  to  be  the 
symbol  of  his  purifying  blood  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  Jesus 
did  not  (as  Fie  might  have  done)  cause  wine  to  appear 
in  vessels  which  were  empty,  nor  direct  that  the  water 
should  be  cast  away,  and  then  replenish  the  vessels 
with  wine;  but  He  changed  the  water  into  wine.  This 
circumstance  also  is  not  without  its  meaning :  it  indi- 
cates that  'He  came  not'  (as  He  Himself  tells  us) 
'  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil 
them:'  He  did  not  cast  away  and  abolish,  as  something 
evil  in  itself,  or  wanting  in  divine  authority,  the  system 
of  Jewish  rites  and  sacrifices;  but  He  changed  them 
for  that  which  they  signified  and  foreshewed, — even 
the  Gospel.  He  substituted  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  and  brought  the  types  to  an  end  by  putting 
in  their  stead  the  thing  typified;  'the  blood,'  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  'of  the  everlasting  covenant;'  i.  e.,  of  that 
which  was  not,  like  the  Mosaic,  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  be  superseded  by  another,  but  was  to  last  for  ever. 
Accordingly,  since  '  the  Law,'  as  Paul  says,  '  is  holy, 
and  just,  and  good,' — since  the  Mosaic  rites  and  cere- 
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monies  were  truly  of  divine  institution,  and  were  there- 
fore not  meant  to  be  set  at  nought,  but  were  brought 
to  a  close  only  by  their  fulfilment  under  the  more 
glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  (even  as  the  flower 
is  in  due  time  succeeded  by  the  fruit); — this  being  so, 
it  was  fitting  that  what  was  chosen  as  the  representative 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  should  not  be  any  thing  of  a  vile  or 
impure  nature,  though  it  were  changed, — and  changed 
for  something  more  precious.  And  accordingly  the 
water  on  which  Christ  wrought  this  miraculous  change, 
is  a  thing  which  is  clear  indeed,  and  pure,  and  whole- 
some; but  was  converted  into  wine,  which  is  invigo- 
rating and  refreshing,  and  which  was  therefore  ordained 
by  our  Lord  as  a  token,  a  pledge,  and  a  means  of  receiv- 
ing, the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  sacrifice:  the  'inward 
part  or  thing  signified'  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  (to 
use  the  words  of  our  Catechism)  'the  strengthening 
and  refreshing  of  the  soul,  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  bread  and  wine.' 

"Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  change  of  the  Mosaic  Law  for  something 
better,  was  not  only  a  thing  unexpected,  but  unaccept- 
able, and  matter  of  offence  to  the  Jews.  That  Law, 
though  holy  and  of  divine  appointment,  and  having 
'a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,'  was,  as  has  been 
just  remarked,  far  inferior  to  the  glorious  reality  of 
those  good  things, — the  Gospel-dispensation,  which 
was  substituted  for  it.  But  this  was  one  of  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Jews  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
receiving;  and,  indeed,  their  rejection  of  Christianity 
seems  to  have  proceeded  in  great  measure  from  their 
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extreme  unwillingness  to  admit  that  tlie  Mosaic  Law 
was  only  a  temporary  institution,  and  was  to  give  place 
to  something  far  more  excellent:  though  this  wras 
plainly  declared  by  their  Prophets.  And  accordingly 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  present  day,  though  pro- 
fessing to  look  for  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  Prophets, 
yet  will  not  admit  that  He  is  to  abolish  or  to  alter  any 
part  of  the  ceromonial  law,  but,  on  the  contrar}r,  make 
it  a  fundamental  article  of  their  faith,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses  are  to  remain  in  force  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  in  our  Lord's  doc- 
trine, so  unacceptable  to  the  bigoted  Jew, — the  reserva- 
tion of  the  more  glorious  dispensation  and  brighter 
revelation  of  God's  will  for  the  time  of  Christ's  own 
coming,  was  not  left  unnoticed  among  the  significant 
circumstances  which  accompanied  this  remarkable 
miracle.  It  was  indicated  in  the  unconscious  expres- 
sion of  surprise  from  the  governor  of  the  feast;  '  Every 
man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine,  and 
when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse; 
but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now?  Thus 
testifying  in  the  mystical  signification  (not  understood 
by  himself)  of  his  own  wTords,  that  that  was  best  which 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 

<;  Another  cause  for  our  Lord's  thus,  as  it  were,  sanc- 
tifying ■water  by  the  miracle  which  He  performed  upon 
it,  was,  I  conceive,  an  intended  reference  to  the  other 
sacrament, — that  of  Baptism,  which  He  instituted,  and 
of  which  He  ordained  water  to  be  the  outward  symbol. 
The  water  of  purification  at  the  marriage  feast  He  con- 
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verted  into  wine,  the  appointed  symbol  of  his  hlood,  to 
indicate  that  the  water  of  baptism  also  shall  spiritually 
undergo  the  same  change; — that  the  outward  sprinkling 
at  that  sacrament  represents  the  washing,  as  Peter  says, 
'of  regeneration,'  and  shall  be  accompanied,  if  we  are 
not  wanting  to  ourselves,  with  the  '  sprinkling  of  the 
heart  from  an  evil  conscience,' — with  the  inward  and 
spiritual  purification  of  the  blood  of  Christ — the  sancti- 
fication  of  his  Spirit  bestowed  through  his  meritorious 
sacrifice.  The  symbols  of  both  our  Lord's  Sacraments 
were  present  on  the  occasion  of  this  his  first  miracle- 
water,  in  which  He  Himself  had  just  before  been  bap- 
tized, and  which  He  chose  as  the  emblem  of  the  spiri- 
tual cleansing  and  purifying  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(as  was  indicated  by  the  visible  appearance  of  the 
Spirit  descending  on  Him  on  that  occasion),  and  wine, 
the  appointed  emblem  of  his  blood;  and  into  which  the 
water  was  changed,  to  point  out  that  it  is  through  his 
Sacrifice  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  spiritual 
purification  which  Baptism  denotes.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  by  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  be 
partakers  of  his  atoning  blood;  in  like  manner  as  it 
was  from  the  water  that  the  wine  (the  symbol  of  his 
blood)  was  produced.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that 
John,  the  very  Evangelist  who  records  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  had  a  reference  to  this  transaction,  when  he  says, 
in  his  first  Epistle,  '  This  is  He  who  came  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesus  Christ;  not  by  water  alone,  but  by 
water  and  blood.' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  John  in  the 
passage  just  mentioned  of  his  Epistle,  wras  referring  in 
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his  own  mind  to  this  circumstance,  which  he  afterwards 
(for  the  Epistle  was  the  first  written)  recorded  in  his 
Gospel  history;  and  which  he  evidently  considered  as 
something  highly  interesting,  important,  and  significant. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  Evangelists,  mentions  in  his  Gospel 
an  appearance  which  took  place  at  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion; 'one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side, 
and  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water:  and  he 
that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true,  and  he 
knowcth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe.1 

"  If  you  consider  and  compare  together  these  two 
passages,  and  also  the  account  of  the  miracle  at  Cana, 
all  in  the  same  writer,  you  will  perceive,  I  think,  that 
he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  connexion  of  the 
water  of  Baptism  with  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death; 
for  this  was  indicated  (as  he  seems  to  imply)  by  the 
mixture  of  water  and  blood  which  flowed  from  his  side; 
and  it  was  also,  I  think,  foreshewn  by  his  converting- 
water,  the  outward  sign  at  Baptism,  into  wine,  the  sign 
at  the  other  Sacrament,  and  the  representation  of  his 
precious  blood.  This  accordingly  is  alluded  to  by  our 
Church  in  her  baptismal  service:  viz.,  our  Lord's  'shed- 
ding from  his  precious  side  both  water  and  blood.' 

"And  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  same 
Evangelist  who  records  both  these  transactions,  the  one 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end,  of  our  Lord's 
ministry." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  we 
find  him  preaching  to  the  Samaritans*,  spreading  his 

*  John  iv.  26. 
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fame  through  Galilee  by  many  signal  miracles*,  explain- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues  of  Nazareth  and 
Capernaum  t,  and  delivering  his  memorable  sermon  on 
the  mount  J.  Two  circumstances  particularly  require 
our  notice:  "he  taught  as  one  that  had  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes  §;"  for  the  scribes  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Law,  saying,  "It  is  written,"  while 
Christ  asserted  his  own  supremacy,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you."  The  second  incident  connected  with  this  virtual 
assertion  of  independent  authority  is,  that  when  he 
healed  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  who  was  let  down  to  him 
through  the  roof  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  ||, 
he  proclaimed  his  divinity  by  exercising  an  attribute  of 
the  Deity;  for  he  not  only  healed  the  afflicted  man, 
but  added,  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;"  and  appealed 
to  the  visible  miracle  of  the  cure  as  a  proof  of  his  power 
of  granting  healing  to  the  spiritual  disease.  These 
circumstances  roused  the  bitter  prejudices  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  greatly  increased  the  jealousy 
with  which  Jesus  was  regarded  by  the  scribes  and  the 
rulers. 

At  the  second  passover  Jesus  more  distinctly  re- 
vealed himself,  by  healing  the  sick  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  on  the  Sabbath  daylF,  and  commanding  this 
person,  who  had  been  suffering  from  infirmity  of  the 
limbs  thirty-eight  years,  to  take  up  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  and  carry  it  off  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
cure.     The   man  was  questioned  for  his  violation  of 


*  Matt.  iv.  13—17.  t  Luke  iv-  16—33. 

+  Matt.  v.  §~Mark  i.  21—22. 

||  Luke  v.  27,  28.  ■  «[  John  v.  1—15. 
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the  Sabbatical  law;  he  replied  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  act  thus  by  the  Avondrous  person  who  had 
restored  him  to  health;  and  subsequently  discovering 
that  it  was  Jesus,  he  made  the  matter  known. 

The  Jews  now  called  Jesus  to  account  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  Law.  His  defence  was  an  assertion  of  his 
identity  with  the  Deity  in  continuing  the  beneficent 
course  of  Providence, — "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
and  I  work," — and  an  open  assumption  of  the  title 
and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  He  declared  himself  to  be 
the  "  beloved  Son  of  the  Father,"  whom  men  should 
honour  "even  as  they  honour  the  Father ;""  the  giver 
of  eternal  life  to  those  who  believe  on  him;  the  future 
judge  of  the  world.  In  confirmation  of  these  high 
claims,  he  appealed  to  the  witness  which  John  the 
Baptist  had  borne  of  him;  to  the  miracles  he  had 
wrought;  and,  finally,  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. "We  are  not  informed  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  appeal  on  the  audience;  but  we  find  that  they 
abandoned  all  further  proceedings  for  the  time,  and 
Jesus  returned  into  Galilee.  "We  may,  however,  add,, 
that  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
more  than  once  raised  again,  and  that  the  Pharisees 
were  greatly  indignant  when  Christ  declared  that  "  the 
Son  of  man  was  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. "  It  was 
in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  that  Jesus  organized 
his  followers,  and  selected  twelve  of  them  as  apostles 
or  mesengers  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  To  these 
he  frequently  addressed  himself  in  parables,  particularly 
adopting  this  form  of  discourse  when  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  them  the  character  and  growth  of  "  the  kingdom 
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of  God," — that  new  dispensation  of  which  they  were 
the  appointed  ministers. 

As  Christianity  began  to  acquire  strength,  so  did  the 
dangers  to  which  Jesus  was  exposed  increase.  The 
Pharisees  saw  clearly  that  he  was  opposed  to  their  sys- 
tem of  interpreting  the  Law,  which  was  the  chief  source 
of  their  influence;  the  Sadducees  were  displeased  at  the 
refutation  of  some  of  their  favourite  doctrines;  several 
of  the  disciples,  sharing  the  popular  delusion  of  a  tem- 
poral Messiah,  were  impatient  of  his  delay  in  proclaiming 
himself  a  king ;  the  rulers  were  jealous  of  his  influence 
with  the  people;  and  the  second  Herod,  who  had  just 
put  John  the  Baptist  to  death,  was  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  prophet,  whom  his  terror  repre- 
sented as  his  victim  "  risen  from  the  dead."  To  avoid 
these  perils,  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  desert  country 
near  Bethsaida. 

An  immense  multitude  followed  Jesus  into  his  retire- 
ment; and  so  eager  were  they  to  receive  instructions, 
that  they  neglected  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food.  A  stupendous  miracle  relieved  their  distress; 
five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  fed  five  thousand  per- 
sons so  superabundantly  that  twelve  baskets  were  filled 
with  the  fragments  which  remained.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  kindled;  they  resolved  to  proclaim 
him  king  whether  he  pleased  or  not,  and  when  he 
escaped  from  the  tumult,  they  sought  him  on  every 
side.  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  exhibiting 
to  his  disciples  the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  waters, 
which,  being  reported  by  them,  still  further  increased  the 
popular  excitement.     They  sought  Jesus,  but  his  Ian- 
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guage  was  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes.  In  calm  but 
explicit  terms  he  declared  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
•was  not  to  confer  temporal  benefits,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  man*.  He 
gave  no  encouragement  to  their  dreams  about  the  earthly 
power  of  the  Messiah,  and  held  out  no  hope  that  they 
might  be  realized  at  a  distant  time.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  general:  "from  that  time  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  So 
complete  was  the  desertion  that  Jesus  asked  the  twelve, 
"  Will  ye  also  go  away?"  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  declared  that  they  still  believed  him  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah.  Our  Lord  received  the  testimony, 
but  intimated  that,  even  amongst  them,  one  would  be 
found  a  traitor. 

Before  we  pass  any  farther,  it  is  of  importance  to 
direct  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  Christ's  example;  and  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  Archbishop  AViiately's  Sermons: — 

"  Every  circumstance  recorded  of  our  Lord's  life  on 
earth,  is  deserving  of  the  most  minute  attention:  not 
only  because  both  the  Person,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  He  came,  were  so  extraordinary  and  important, 
but  also,  because  his  personal  ministry  was  very  short; 
and  of  the  transactions  of  that  brief  space,  but  a  very 
small  portion  is  recorded.  If  any  one  is  ever  disposed 
to  feel  that  this  or  that  transaction  or  observation  which 
we  find  in  the  Gospels,  is  not  of  sufficient  consequence 

*  John  vi.  22—71.    • 
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to  deserve  a  very  attentive  study,  he  should  recollect, 
that  every  one  we  do  find  there  is  one  out  of  a  thousand 
— is  selected  by  the  writer  as  being,  in  his  eyes,  at  least, 
peculiarly  striking,  out  of  a  multitude  of  other  sayings 
and  events  which  he  has   omitted.     The  Evangelist 
John  remarks,  (what  we  might  easily  have  conjectured 
if  he  had  not,)  that  *  many  other  signs  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book;  and  that  if  they  were  written  every  one,  the 
world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  would  be 
written.'     But  to  have  given  only  as  full  an  account 
of  the  transactions  of  those  few  years,  as  writers  usually 
do  of  matters  so  important,  must  have  occupied,  we 
may  be  sure,  more  than  ten  times  the  space  of  the  his- 
tories we  actually  have.      These  contain,   evidently, 
only  a  very  brief  selection  of  what  was  said  and  done 
during  that  short  but  most  momentous  period.     It  is, 
therefore  the  more  important  for  us  to  spare  no  pains 
in  learning  all  we  can  from  the  little  that  is  recorded: 
ever   remembering,    that   when   we   are   making   the 
inquiry,  what  is  to  be  learned  from  this  or  that  passage, 
we  are  to  consider  not  merely  why  such  and  such  an 
occurrence  look  place,  but  also  why  it  was  selected  for 
mention,  in  preference  to  a  hundred  others  that  are 
passed  by. 

"  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  as  Jesus  had 
many  great  objects  to  accomplish  during  his  short 
ministry,  and  was  "  straitened,"  He  tells  us,  till  all 
"was  accomplished;"  so,  many  of  the  things  He  said 
and  did,  were  designed  to  answer  several  different  pur- 
poses at  once.     And  this  makes  it  the  more  important 
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to  dwell  attentively  on  each  of  the  (comparatively)  few 
things  that  are  recorded  of  Him. 

"His  miracles,  for  instance,  were  designed,  in  the 
first  place,  and  chiefly,  to  testify  his  coming  from  God: 
'  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  hear 
witness  of  me.'  But  they  answered  other  purposes 
besides:  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  some  reference  to 
his  teaching,  and  were  calculated  to  explain  or  enforce 
something  He  had  taught,  or  intended  to  teach,  respect- 
ing his  religion;  and  besides  this,  as  much  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  of  a  beneficent  character,  these 
answered  the  purpose  also  of  relieving  the  particular 
distresses  of  the  particular  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wrought.  But  there  was  a  more  important  purpose 
still  in  this  beneficent  character  of  his  mighty  works: 
they  serve  as  an  instructive  example  to  Christians — 
they  form  a  portion  of  that  pattern  which  He  set  before 
us,  'that  we  should  follow  (says  Peter)  his  steps:'  that 
we  should  learn  of  Him  '  who  went  about  doing  good,' 
to  'love  one  another,  even  as  He  loved  us.1  The 
miraculous  powers,  indeed,  which  He  left  'with  his 
Apostles,  have  not  descended  to  us;  but  as  we,  no  less 
than  they,  owe  all  we  do  possess  to  his  bounty,  we  are 
no  less  bound  than  they,  to  employ  the  means  we  have 
in  benefiting  our  fellow-creatures.  As  the  situation  is 
reversed,  so  we  must  reverse  in  like  manner  what  wras 
said  by  Peter  and  John  when  they  healed  the  cripple 
at  the  Temple-gate — '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but 
what  I  have,  that  give  I  unto  thee.' 

"To  say,  however  that  beneficence  is  a  Christian 
duty,  and  that  we  cannot  be  followers  of  the  example 
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of  Jesus  "without  practising  it,  may  seem  too  trite  and 
obvious  a  remark  to  be  dwelt  on.     This,  however,  is 
not  all  that  may  be,  by  attentive  observation,  learned 
from  what  is  told  us  of  our  Lord's  works  of  mercy. 
We  may  also  learn  something,  I  think,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  practising  our  charity.     There  is  charity  in 
relieving  the  poor  in  various  ways — in   feeding  the 
hungry,   and   clothing    the   naked,   when  mere   want, 
unconnected  with  any  other  affliction,  constitutes  their 
claim  upon  our  compassion;  as  well  as  in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  or  to  those  disabled  through  sickness:   and 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  far  as  the  histories  inform 
us,  Jesus  employed  his  miraculous  power,  in  the  one 
continually,  and  in  the  other  only  twice.    Two  occasions 
only  are  recorded  of  his  miraculously  multiplying  food: 
"when  He  fed  five  thousand,  and  again  four  thousand, 
with  a  few  loaves.     It  appears  that  He  not  only  did 
not,  on  other  occasions,  feed  by  miracle  the  multitudes 
who  resorted  to  Him,  but  did  not  even  support,  in  this 
way,  the  disciples  who  were  in  constant  attendance  on 
Him,  or  otherwise  employed  by  Him.     "When  he  sent 
forth  the  seventy  disciples  to  preach,  empowering  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  work  miracles  in  healing  the  sick, 
and  cleansing  the  lepers,  and  relieving  those  possessed 
with  demons,  he  gave  them  no  power  to  provide  even 
sustenance  for  themselves,  but  left  them  to  be  main- 
tained by  casual  hospitality — '  Into  whatsoever  house 
ye  enter,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you;  for  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'     And  on  all  occasions, 
He  and  his  attendants  seem  to  have  been  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  bv  the  contributions  of  such 
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disciples  as  Lad  the  means:  as  you  may  read  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Luke,  of  *  certain  women  who  had 
been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward, 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  who  ministered  to  Him 
of  their  substance.' 

"  This  conduct  of  his  must  have  appeared  the  more 
striking,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  distinctly 
pointing  out,  by  means  of  those  two  remarkable  miracles 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  that  this  was  with  Him  a 
matter  of  choice.  Had  such  a  notion  occurred  to  any 
one  as  that  of  a  limitation  in  his  miraculous  powers — 
that  He  could  work  some  miracles  and  not  others — the 
suspicion  must  have  been  completely  removed  by  his 
multiplying  food  on  those  two  occasions.  The  power 
then  displayed  served  to  mark  his  deliberate  design  in 
abstaining  from  any  like  procedure  on  other  occasions; 
and  it  was  marked  still  more  by  his  directing  the  dis- 
ciples, on  each  occasion,  to  take  care  and  'gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing  might  be 
lost.'  This,  besides  other  objects  proposed  by  it,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  his  not  designing  ordinarily  to  repeat 
the  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  we  not  only  read,  on 
many  occasions,  of  his  healing  the  sick,  and  curing  the 
blind,  lame,  and  deaf,  in  great  numbers,  but  we  meet 
with  no  instance  of  any  one's  applying  to  Him  for  a 
cure  without  obtaining  it.  "We  are  even  led  to  suppose 
that  none  were  ever  refused,  by  such  passages  as  that 
in  the  text,  where  it  is  said,  that  of  the  great  multitudes 
who  followed  Him,  *  those  that  had  need  were  all 
healed;'  and  again,  (in  Luke  ix.)  that  '  He  healed  them 
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that  had  need  of  healing;'  and  so  also,  He  is  described 
(in  Acts  x.)  as  one  who  '  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil/  The  only- 
ground  on  which  any  seem  to  have  been  shut  out  from 
these  benefits,  was,  unbelief:  those  who,  when  suffi- 
cient proof  had  been  set  before  them  of  his  miraculous 
power,  yet  rejected  his  assistance,  and  had  not  'faith 
to  be  healed,'  appear  to  have  been  the  only  sufferers 
who  were  not  healed." 

Our  Lord  was  not  present  at  the  feast  of  the  passover 
which  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry. 
"His  hour  was  not  yet  come:11  had  he  gone  to  Jerusa- 
lem, there  was  every  appearance  that  he  would  have 
either  been  forced  to  assume  the  royal  title  by  one 
party,  or  have  been  murdered  by  the  other.  He  tra- 
velled over  a  wide  circuit  of  country,  and  even  went  to 
the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Here  he  was  met  by 
a  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  whose  daughter  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil,  and  who  earnestly  besought  his  aid. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Jesus  did  not  imme- 
diately grant  her  request,  both  because  the  Jews  were 
likely  to  take  offence  at  the  communication  of  any 
privileges  derived  from  the  Messiah  to  foreigners,  and 
because  the  conduct  of  the  woman  was  certain  to  con- 
vey a  lesson  well  calculated  to  abate  that  prejudice. 

To  the  apparently  harsh  reply,  "  It  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  meat  and  cast  it  unto  the  dogs,"  she 
replied,  with  a  meekness  that  might  disarm  the  hos- 
tility of  the  most  zealous  Jew,  "  Yes,  Lord;  yet  the 
dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs." 
Jesus  directed  the  attention  of  his  followers  to  the 
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greatness    of   the    woman's    faith,    and    healed    her 
daughter. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  faith  in 
the  person  on  whom  the  blessing  was  to  be  conferred, 
is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  receiving  its  advantages. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  miracles  were  not 
merely  evidences;  they  were  also  moral  and  religious 
lessons.  Had  they  been  merely  designed  as  proofs,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  them  to  be  manifesta- 
tions of  power,  such  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt  inflicted 
by  Moses,  or  the  fire  brought  from  heaven  by  Elijah. 
But  all  the  miracles  wrought  b}'  Christ  were  deeds  of 
mercy;  they  relieved  man  from  physical  suffering,  and 
they  more  or  less  directly  typified  his  deliverance  from 
moral  evil.  This  moral  purpose  was  most  apparent  in 
healing  those  who  were  possessed  by  devils;  casting 
out  the  agents  of  him  who  was  the  source  of  sin  was 
an  obvious  teaching,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come  amongst  men."  Such  a  miracle  showed  that 
Satan,  no  longer,  "  the  strong  man  armed,  kept  his 
palace,  and  had  his  goods  -  in  peace,"  but  that  "  a 
stronger  than  he  had  come  upon  him  and  overcome 
him,  taken  from  him  the  armour  in  which  he  trusted, 
and  divided  his  spoils." 

"  Hence  possibly  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  persons 
on  whom  the  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought:  for  if 
these  miracles  had  no  further  intent  than  to  prove  his 
power  or  even  his  benevolence,  it  is  obvious  that  he, 
to  whom  were  committed  all  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  did  not  need  the  concurrence  of  any  object  of 
power  or  benevolence.     But,   as  he  had  made  faith 
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necessary  to  that  eternal  salvation  which  he  came  to 
offer,  it  was  fitting  that  the  temporal  deliverance 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  offered  with  the  same  con- 
dition, if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  intended  as  a 
type  of  the  former;  else  the  symbolical  lesson  wTould 
have  been  incomplete,  and  liable  to  misconstruction*." 
The  miracle  under  consideration  was  wrought  in 
favour  of  a  Gentile,  and,  like  some  others,  its  efficacy 
wras  extended  to  an  absent  person.  This  circumstance 
is  significant  as  part  of  its  moral  teaching,  since  it 
shows  that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  coming  extended  to 
distant  countries  and  future  ages. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  our  Lord  gave  to  his 
apostles  and  followers  more  distinct  intimations  of  his 
approaching  sufferings  and  death  than  he  had  done 
previously,  "  saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many 
things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests, 
and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  the  third 
day+."  But,  combined  with  these  distressing  commu- 
nications were  distinct  revelations  of  the  spiritual 
kinirdom  which  the  Messiah  was  come  to  establish, 
and  the  heavenly  glory  prepared  for  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. To  three  of  his  apostles,  the  Messiah  was 
displayed  in  all  the  glory  predicted  by  the  prophet 
Daniel.  On  a  mountain,  whither  he  ascended,  accom- 
panied by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  our  Lord,  while 
praying,  was  "  transfigured;"  "  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and 
glistening.    And  behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men, 
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which  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory, 
and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem.1'  This  miraculous  vision  thus  showed 
that  the  suffering  Redeemer  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  character  of  a  triumphant  Saviour,  and  that  his 
''decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem"  was  the  consum- 
mation of  the  law,  typified  by  Moses  and  the  prophets 
represented  by  Elijah.  Finally,  the  divine  voice  which 
came  out  of  the  cloud,  not  only  testified,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  but  added  the  injunction,  "  Hear  him," 
directly  referring  to  some  doctrine  which  the  apostles 
were  reluctant  to  receive.  Now  the  doctrine  so  hard 
to  be  received  was  clearly  the  necessity  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion and  death,  for  he  renewed  the  subject  immediately 
after  his  descent  from  the  mount:  "Let  these  sayings 
sink  down  into  your  ears,  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men." 

Plain  as  these  warnings  were,  the  disciples  were  still 
so  much  influenced  by  the  popular  delusion  respecting 
a  temporal  Messiah,  that  they  began  to  dispute  "  which 
of  them  should  be  greatest"  in  his  future  kingdom : 
Jesus  at  once  forcibly  rebuked  their  folly,  and  at  the 
same  time  intimated  the  real  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
by  setting  a  child  in  the  midst  of  them,  declaring, 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  child- 
ren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*." 

The  life  of  Christ,  combined  with  his  teaching  and 
his  miracles,  had  now  set  before  the  disciples  the  out- 
lines of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption.     The  neces- 
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sity  of  repentance  was  proclaimed,  the  incarnate  God 
was  revealed,  the  atonement  was  intimated,  and  the 
baptism  of  the   Holy  Ghost   promised.     Seventy   dis- 
ciples were  now  sent  to  diffuse,  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion, and  to  prove  their  mission  by  miracles  of  mercy. 
Their   success  was  greater   than   they  expected;  they 
returned  with  joy,  declaring,  "Lord,  even  the  devils 
are  subject   to   us  through  thy  name."     Having  thus 
made   himself  known  through  the   land,  Jesus   went 
up    to    the    feast    of  tabernacles    at  Jerusalem,    "not 
openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret."     He  soon  exhibited 
himself  as  a  public  teacher,  and  the  effect  produced  on 
the  multitude  was  so  great  that  many  inquired,  "When 
Christ  cometh,  will  he   do   more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done  V     The  Pharisees  and  chief 
priests  were  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  "  there  was  a 
division  of  the  people  because  of  him;"  they  sent  their 
officers  to  arrest  him,  but  these  were  so  impressed  by 
his  doctrines,  that  they  would  not  execute  their  com- 
mission.    Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  visit 
to  Jerusalem   particularly  require  our  attention;   the 
attempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  entrap  our  Lord  into  the 
exercise   of  judicial  authority,  and  his  declaration  of 
his  divinity  to  the  assembled  multitude.     There  were, 
indeed,  other   incidents    of  deep   import   to   all   true 
believers,  but  our  attention  is  necessarily  limited  to 
those  which   have   the   most  direct   reference  to  the 
history  of  Christianity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  are  more  than  once 
repeated  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus.     The  multitudes 
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whom  he  miraculously  fed,  followed  him  in  the  hopes 
that  he  would  "  command  the  stones  to  he  made  bread," 
and  forsook  him  when  they  found  that  the  miracle 
would  not  he  repeated;  the  apostles  and  disciples  fre- 
quently urged  him  to  summon  angelic  powers  to  his 
aid,  while  the  Pharisees  demanded  that  he  should  give 
them  "a  sign  from  heaven"  analogous  to  "casting  him- 
self down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple;"  and,  finally, 
friends  and  enemies  endeavoured  to  force  upon  him 
the  exercise  of  temporal  dominion;  the  former,  in  the 
belief  that  a  beginning  alone  was  necessary  to  ensure 
the  establishment  of  the  Messiah, — the  latter,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  subject  of  accusation.  To  the 
latter  class  belonged  those  who  brought  the  guilty 
woman  before  Jesus:  if  he  condemned  her,  they  could 
accuse  him  of  usurping  the  functions  of  a  ruler  and  a 
judge;  if  he  permitted  her  to  escape,  they  could  raise 
a  cry  against  him  for  opposing  the  law  of  Moses. 
Jesus  avoided  the  difficulty  by  appealing  to  their  own 
guilty  consciences:  "He  that  is  without  sin,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  -  All  felt  self-convicted,  and 
departed.  The  woman  stood  alone  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  who  asked,  "Hath  no  one  condemned  thee?11 
and,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  dismissed  her, 
saying,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no 
more."  Thus  in  one  sentence  disclaiming  all  temporal 
authority,  and  yet  asserting  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  we  should  wish  to 
direct  attention,  is  Christ's  memorable  declaration,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  "What  we  have  to  consider 
is,  not  so  much  in  what  sense  these  words  were  used, 
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but  in  what  sense  they  were  received  by  the  Jews. 
Christ  "needed  not  that  any  should  testifiy  of  man, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."  If  then,  in  stating  an 
important  doctrine  he  used  an  expression  which  was 
misunderstood,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  if,  instead  of  correcting  the  erroneous  belief, 
he  used  expressions  which  were  likely  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  it,  he  certainly  must  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  the  author  of  a  revelation. 

The  obvious  sense  of  the  words  is  a  declaration  of 
the  great  Christian  mystery,  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh;"  so  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the  Jews;  for 
they  attempted  to  stone  him,  as  they  declared,  because 
"  he  being  a  man  made  himself  God."  So  far  from 
retracting  or  explaining  the  words  away,  Jesus  repeated 
the  assertion  more  emphatically,  calling  attention  to 
the  evidences  of  its  truth:  "Though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him*."  The  Jews 
clearly  understood  that  this  was  a  reiteration  of  the 
former  assertion,  "  therefore  they  sought  again  to  take 
him,  but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand." 

Means  had  been  afforded  during  this  third  year  of 
Christ's  ministry  for  removing  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties which  many,  perhaps  most  of  his  followers, 
entertained  respecting  the  nature  and  character  of  his 
mission.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  delusion 
respecting  a  temporal  Messiah  was  not  quite  removed 
even   from  the   minds   of  the   apostles;    for   St.  Luke 
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informs  us  that  when  Jesus  declared  to  them,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  "all  things  written  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Son  of  man  were  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles, 
spitefully  intreated,  and  put  to  death;"  yet  "they  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things;  and  this  saying  was  hid 
from  them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were 
spoken."  During  this  year,  also,  there  was  a  growing 
conviction  among  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  that  the 
time  was  come,  or  at  least  was  close  at  hand,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  some  decisive  step 
respecting  the  movement  which  the  preaching  of 
Christianity  had  produced.  They  felt  that  the  reins 
of  power  were  slipping  from  their  hands,  and  that  their 
authority  over  the  people  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
But  they  looked  to  the  course  of  events  for  their  guid- 
ance; they  seemed  to  expect  either  that  Jesus  would 
yield  to  the  urgency  of  his  followers  and  assume  the 
royal  title,  or  that  his  further  delay  would  alienate  the 
multitude  and  induce  them  to  seek  vengeance  for  the 
disappointments  of  their  excited  and  enthusiastic 
hopes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION,  RESURRECTION,  AND 
ASCENSION. 

"God  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh  to  redeem  the 
world  and  atone  for  sin,  to  he  made  the  ohject  of  a  new 
faith,  the  subject  of  a  new  religion*."  So  long  as  he 
remained  on  earth  the  object  was  not  fully  presented 
to  the  believer,  and  the  subject  was  incomplete.  We 
are  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  consummation  of 
both,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  relate,  much  less  to  explain,  all  the  inci- 
dents and  mysteries  connected  with  the  great  series  of 
events,  but  shall  endeavour  to  select  those  which  best 
illustrate  the  nature  of  Christianity,  viewed  as  a  system, 
when  Christ  entrusted  his  apostles  and  their  followers 
with  the  charge  of  its  promulgation  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

"When  Jesus  quitted  Jerusalem  on  his  last  journey 
into  Galilee,  he  left  the  Pharisees  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  and  perplexity.  Pie  had  openly  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah;  not,  indeed,  the  temporal  de- 
liverer they  expected,  but  a  being  of  a  more  sublime 
and  mysterious  nature,  "  one  with  the  Father,"  "  man 
and  at  the  same  time  God."  The  inconsistency  of  such 
a  claim  with  their  own  earthly  notions  of  the  Messiah 
rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend  its  real 
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meaning  and  purport;  but  they  must  have  been  at  a 
still  greater  loss  to  conjecture  the  results  to  which  the 
admission  of  such  a  claim  would  lead.  One  thing 
alone  was  clear, — the  universal  reception  of  Christ  by 
the  nation  would  be  attended  by  the  overthrow  of  their 
own  power. 

A  signal  miracle  wrought  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  convinced  the  rulers  that  further  delays 
would  be  dangerous.  Whilst  Jesus  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  his  friend  Lazarus  sickened  and  died  at 
Bethan}r,  a  village  within  two  miles  of  Jerusalem. 
The  body  was  buried  in  the  usual  manner ;  many  Jews 
came  to  console  the  sisters  of  the  deceased,  and,  as  was 
the  custom,  protracted  the  mourning  for  several  days 
after  the  funeral.  Jesus,  by  his  divine  knowledge, 
declared  the  circumstance  to  his  diciples,  and  declared 
that  he  would  return  to  Judea  to  awake  Lazarus  out 
of  sleep.  He  reached  Bethany  three  days  after  Lazarus 
had  been  interred,  and,  accompanied  both  by  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  Jews  who  had  come  to  visit  the  sisters, 
went  to  the  tomb  where  he-  was  laid.  At  his  almighty 
word  the  grave  yielded  up  its  dead;  Lazarus  came 
forth  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
being  delivered  from  the  cerements  that  bound  him, 
stood  before  them  a  living  man. 

o 

The  intelligence  of  this  amazing  event  filled  the 
Pharisees  with  alarm;  they  inquired  of  each  other, 
"What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If 
we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and 
the  Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place 
and  nation."    The  high  priest  pronounced  it  "expedient 
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that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not."  The  decision  was  approved, 
and  "  from  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  to 
put  Jesus  to  death."  It  was  even  proposed  to  include 
Lazarus  in  the  same  condemnation;  "because  that  by 
reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and 
believed  on  Jesus*." 

When  Christ  came  to  attend  his  last  passover  at 
Jerusalem,  and  entered  the  city  riding  on  "an  ass's 
colt,"  an  immense  multitude  hailed  his  approach, 
spreading  branches  of  palm  and  their  own  clothes  on 
the  road  before  him,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom 
of  receiving  a  monarch.  Most  of  those  who  thus  hailed 
his  approach  were  influenced  by  the  great  miracle  of 
raising  Lazarus;  and  such  was  their  enthusiasm,  that 
the  Pharisees  were  almost  in  despair,  saying  among 
themselves,  "Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing? 
Behold  the  whole  world  is  gone  after  himt." 

This  excitement,  so  displeasing  to  the  Pharisees, 
appears  to  have  given  fresh  aliment  to  the  error  com- 
mon among  the  disciples,  that  Jesus  would  embrace 
some  public  opportunity  of  proclaiming  himself  the 
sovereign  and  deliverer  of  Israel;  and  hence  imme- 
diately after  the  triumph  he  repeated  the  prediction  of 
his  death.  At  the  last  supper  he  repeated  this  pro- 
phecy, adding,  that  he  should  be  betrayed  by  one  of 
the  apostles,  and  deserted  by  the  rest.  Peter  confi- 
dently declared  that  his  allegiance  wrould  never  waver, 
and  was   rebuked  by  the   further  declaration,  that  he 
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would  deny  his  master.  It  is  clear  from  subsequent 
circumstances  that  Peter  still  expected  a  temporal 
kingdom;  and  even  if  he  believed  that  Jesus  would  be 
exposed  to  dangers  and  sufferings,  he  supposed  that 
these  would  only  be  preparatory  to  a  signal  and  final 
triumph.  Both  on  this  occasion  and  when  Christ 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  we  can  distinctly  see 
that  Peter's  mind  was  agitated  by  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  what  he  saw  and  heard  with  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions. 

This  view  of  Peter's  doubtful  mind  enables  us  to 
understand,  in  some  degree,  the  proceedings  of  Judas. 
He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  apostles,  if  such  a  name 
can  be  given  to  the  bearer  of  their  scanty  common 
purse.  He  had  recently  expressed  annoyance  that  the 
precious  ointment,  with  which  Mary  anointed  Jesus, 
had  not  been  sold,  and  the  money  "given  to  the  poor;" 
that  is,  probably,  added  to  the  common  stock  from 
which  the  poor  disciples  were  supported.  The  gentle 
rebuke  which  he  received  seems  to  have  aggravated  his 
impatience  of  the  delay  in- effecting  a  revolution  from 
which  he  expected  wealth  and  power.  To  force  on  a 
crisis  was,  therefore,  the  policy  most  likely  for  him  to 
adopt,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  placing  Christ 
and  the  rulers  in  such  circumstances  that  one  or  the 
other  must  prevail. 

Jesus  himself  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
treachery  which  Judas  meditated,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  seem  not  to  have 
understood  what  was  communicated  to  them.  The 
extent  of  the  treachery  for  which  he  covenanted  was, 
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that  lie  would  show  to  the  officers  the  place  where 
Jesus  could  be  arrested,  and  that  he  would  identify  his 
person.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he 
was  far  from  supposing  he  thus  betrayed  his  master  to 
death.  The  sum  for  which  he  stipulated  was  paltry* 
(a  far  less  sum,  probably,  than  he  might  in  a  short 
time  embezzle  from  the  bag  of  which  he  was  keeper) ; 
in  the  act  of  betrayal  he  recognised  Jesus  as  his 
master,  and  saluted  him  as  his  friend,  needless  aggra- 
vations of  treachery  if  a  mere  betrayal  were  designed; 
he  attended  the  trial,  and  when  he  saw  "  that  he  was 
condemned,"  his  guilt  and  folly  became  apparent,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  remorse.  The 
moment  that  Christ  showed  his  purpose  of  submitting, 
and  was  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  governor,  Judas 
brought  back  his  hire  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
saying,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  inno- 
cent blood."  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  death 
preceded  that  of  his  victim. 

From  the  entire  narrative,  it  is  evident  that  Judas 
did  not  expect  that  his  conduct  would  have  led  to  the 
result  which  it  produced ;  had  some  signal  miracle  con- 
vinced the  Sanhedrim,  or  delivered  Jesus  from  their 
power  and  exhibited  him  as  a  king  to  the  people,  Judas 
might  have  expected  a  rich  reward  for  bringing  matters 
to  a  speedy  issue;  but  the  submission  of  his  Lord 
never  entered  into  his  thoughts,  and  hence  his  despair 
at  this  unexpected  termination  of  his  conduct. 
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Passing  over  all  those  circumstances  of  the  Passion- 
■week,  -which  afford  themes  of  deep  interest  and  medi- 
tation to  every  pious  mind,  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Council,  as  illustrating 
the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
claims  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  Many  false  witnesses 
came,  but  none  were  found  whose  evidence  could  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  criminal  charge.  The  only 
point  on  which  they  could  even  ask  for  an  answer  was 
his  very  early  declaration,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I 
will  build  it  again  in  three  days."  The  high  priest 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  prisoner  himself, 
"I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us 
whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

Jesus  not  only  asserted  his  claim,  but  referred  them 
to  the  sign  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  and 
which  they  had  so  often  sought  from  him  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  This  explicit  declaration  was  re- 
ceived with  a  shout,  that  he  had  spoken  blasphemy, 
and  he  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the  council. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  Jewish 
rulers  transferring  the  odium  of  Christ's  death  to  the 
Roman  governor  instead  of  slaying  him  themselves,  as 
they  subsequently  did  St.  Stephen.  It  is  true  that  the 
power  of  life  and  death  belonged  only  to  the  Roman 
tribunals,  and  that  putting  Jesus  to  death  by  the  decree 
of  the  council  would  have  been  a  violation  of  law;  but 
the  more  bigoted  of  the  Pharisees  on  several  occasions 
excited  tumults  to  remove  an  obnoxious  individual  in 
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the  excitement  of  popular  commotion.  It  is  probable 
that  such  a  deed  of  illegal  violence  was  at  one  time 
contemplated  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord,  but  that 
further  consideration  induced  the  Jewish  leaders  to 
abandon  their  design.  Perhaps  a  belief  in  his  miracu- 
lous power,  forcing  itself  upon  their  minds  in  spite  of 
themselves,  was  one  motive;  but  certainly  not  the  least 
influential  was  the  unpopularity  of  a  person  endowed 
with  such  powers  submitting  to  be  brought  before  the 
Roman  tribunal.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  populace 
had  any  share  in  the  trial  before  the  council;  but  from 
the  moment  that  Jesus  was  brought  before  Pilate,  the 
mob  of  Jerusalem  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Pilate  would 
have  saved  him;  for  though  Christ  was  accused  of 
aiming  at  royalty,  he  soon  showed  the  governor  that 
the  kingdom  he  claimed  was  "not  of  this  world;"  but 
the  chief  priests  terrified  him  by  declaring,  that  if  he 
spared  Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  to  Caesar;  and  Pilate, 
who  well  knew  the  character  of  the  jealous  and  cruel 
Tiberius  Caesar,  who  then  held  the  empire,  was  terrified 
into  pronouncing  sentence.  He  took  revenge  by  com- 
manding that  the  inscription  on  the  cross  should 
describe  the  sufferer  as  u  king  of  the  Jews." 

It  is  unnecesary  to  repeat  here  the  circumstances  of 
the  crucifixion,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  the  tearing  of 
the  veil,  the  opening  of  the  tombs,  or  the  miraculous 
darkness;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  see  that  the  delu- 
sion respecting  a  temporal  Messiah  was  the  animating 
principle  of  the  popular  fury  to  the  very  last.  All  the 
reproaches  addressed  to  the  dying  Saviour  refer  to  this 
matter,  and  to  it  alone.     "  If  he  be  the  king  of  Israel, 
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let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  him."  The  impenitent  thief  who  was  crucified 
with  him  adopted  the  same  language,  and  the  very 
bitterness  of  these  sarcasms  shows  how  general  were 
the  expectations  which  his  submission  to  the  Roman 
power  had  disappointed. 

The  atonement  was  complete;  the  great  mystery  of 
redemption  was  accomplished.  These  are  themes  on 
which  we  would  willingly  dilate  with  awe  and  grati- 
tude, but  which  we  must  leave  to  be  subjects  of 
meditation.  "We  may,  however,  remark  that  a  less 
severe  shock  would  scarcely  have  destroyed  the  pre- 
valent delusion  respecting  the  temporal  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
his  career,  the  general  multitude,  his  more  immediate 
followers,  and  even  the  apostles  themselves,  expected 
that  some  event  or  other  would  produce  such  a  crisis 
as  to  compel  Jesus  to  proclaim  himself  sovereign  of 
the  nation.  Delay  sickened  their  hearts,  but  did  not 
destroy  their  hopes;  even  after  his  arrest  Peter  and 
another  disciple  followed  to  the  house  of  the  high 
priest,  apparently  uncertain  as  to  the  issue.  Peter's 
repeated  denials  of  his  master  could  only  have  been 
designed  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  to  protect 
himself  while  the  inquiry  was  conducted  before  the 
council,  for  he  must  have  been  aware  that  if  his 
having  been  an  apostle  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
charge,  abundant  evidence  could  be  procured  to  esta- 
blish the  fact.  From  the  moment,  however,  that 
Christ  submitted  to  be  sent  before  a  Roman  tribunal 
despair  seems  to  have  seized  on  the  heart  of  all  his 
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followers;  we  do  not  find  that  any  one  of  them 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  which  assembled  round  the 
judgment-seat  of  Pilate.  He  to  whom  they  looked 
for  a  triumphant  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger,  had  voluntarily  yielded  himself  to  the 
tyranny  of  that  stranger;  such  a  disappointment  pro- 
duced more  than  doubt;  it  filled  their  hearts  with 
dismay  and  despair. 

The  cross  was  the  most  despicable  and  revolting 
instrument  of  punishment  in  the  ancient  world;  it 
was  proverbially  the  terror  of  the  meanest  slave;  he 
who  was  thus  punished  was  deemed  "  a  worm,  and  no 
man;  a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people." 
The  contrast  between  such  a  sufferer,  and  the  vic- 
torious deliverer,  who  was  to  rule  over  the  chosen 
people,  and  give  them  empire  over  the  whole  earth, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  extravagant  notions  of  temporal 
magnificence,  which  the  Jews  formed  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  We  may  add,  that  Christ's 
voluntary  submission  to  such  a  degradation,  if  any  of 
the  disciples  believed  it  to  be  voluntary,  as  no  doubt 
many  of  them  did,  instead  of  conciliating  their  regard, 
must  have  kindled  their  rage.  "  He  might  have  saved 
himself  and  us,"  would  be  their  secret  thought,  "  but 
through  inexplicable  perversity  he  has  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  slip  away,  and  has  consummated  his 
ruin  and  our  own." 

Nor  were  such  feelings  confined  to  the  disciples; 
we  find  traces  of  uncertainty,  curiosity,  and  an  anxiety 
about  what  was  to  come  next,  in  the  multitude  assem- 
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bled  round  the  cross.  The  pathetic  exclamation,  "Eli, 
Eli,  Lama  Sabacthani,"  -\vas  mistaken  for  a  call  on 
Elias,  and  the  wavering  multitude  called  for  quiet, 
to  see  "  whether  Elias  would  come  to  save  him." 
Christ's  last  cry  of  parting  agony  ended  this  pause  of 
mingled  doubt  and  expectation;  the  convulsions  of 
nature  -which  followed  induced  some  to  exclaim,  with 
the  centurion,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God;"11  but 
no  one  recognised  the  sufferer  as  the  Messiah. 

The  interment  of  Christ's  body  in  "  the  grave  of  the 
rich"  was  not  resisted  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  this 
may,  probably,  have  arisen  from  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  after  all,  the  pretensions  of  Jesus  had  some  foun- 
dation in  reality.  Their  application  to  Pilate  for  a 
guard,  though  cautiously  worded,  appears  to  evince 
some  such  feeling  of  uneasiness :  "  Sir,  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After 
three  clays  I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore, 
that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day, 
lest  his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him  away, 
and  say  unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first.,,  The 
accurate  remembrance  of  what  Christ  had  predicted 
appears  to  justify  our  belief  that  a  lurking  fear  of  his 
really  rising  again  from  the  dead,  was  as  much  the 
cause  of  these  precautions  as  dread  of  the  disciples, 
who  were  notoriously  disheartened  and  dismayed. 

The  Resurrection  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
astonished  guard;  it  was  witnessed  by  none  of  the 
disciples ;  the  body  was  gone  when  the  women,  "  last 
at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre,"  came  to  per- 
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form  some  of  the  rites  which,  according  to  Jewish 
custom,  were  continued  after  the  body  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  They  came  "  before  it  was 
dawn,"  in  sorrow  and  in  fear,  for  it  was  dangerous 
to  lament  over  one  who  had  been  put  to  death  as 
a  public  malefactor.  The  intelligence  of  the  event 
increased  the  perplexity  and  confusion  into  which  the 
apostles  were  thrown.  Their  feelings  on  the  occasion 
are  well  depicted  in  the  conversation  which  the  two 
disciples,  on  their  road  to  Emmaus,  had  with  Jesus, 
before  they  recognised  his  identity.  "  We  trusted 
that  it  had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed 
Israel;  and,  beside  all  this,  to-day  is  the  third  day 
since  these  things  were  done."  They  had  regarded 
him  as  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  their  notion  of  the 
resurrection  was  combined  with  an  expectation  of  his 
openly  assuming  his  kingdom,  coming,  as  Daniel  had 
foretold,  "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  third  day, 
on  which  they  expected  such  a  manifestation,  was 
wearing  late,  and,  as  the  manifestation  had  not  yet 
appeared,  they  spoke  of  the  report  made  by  the 
women  as  something  which  "  astonished"  them,  and 
for  which  they  were  unable  to  account.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  delusion  which  the  crucifixion  had 
nearly  dispelled  would  have  been  revived  in  tenfold 
strength  by  the  resurrection,  had  that  fact  been 
revealed  by  any  great  and  portentous  sign  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  even  to  the  whole  body  of  disciples. 
Communicated  as  it  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
intervals  of  time,  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  in 
separate  parties,  we  find  the  leaven  of  their  old  belief 
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and  expectations  breaking  out  in  the  question,  "  Lord, 
Avilt  thou,  at  this  time,  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel*?"  So  hard  was  it  for  them,  after  all  they  had 
heard  and  all  they  had  witnessed,  to  form  a  conception 
of  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom. 

Our  Lord's  reply  to  this  question,  which  shows  that 
at  least  some  of  the  apostles  were  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  respecting  several  of  the  main  truths  of  re- 
demption, as  the  Jews  who  had  crucified  him,  leads 
us  at  once  to  the  consummation  of  the  Christian 
system.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power. 
But  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  he  witnesses  unto  me, 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  Juda?a,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  And  to 
show  that  this  promise  was  the  completion  of  the 
divine  economy  of  Christ's  manifestation,  "  when  he 
had  spoken,  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and 
a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sijrht." 

We  have  already  said  that  Christianity  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  religion  until  the 
entire  subject  of  Christianity  had  been  completed, 
that  is,  until  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  had  re- 
turned to  "the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father, 
before  the  world  was.""  It  was  only  then  that  "  the 
mystery  of  Godliness"  was  consummated.  There  re- 
mained the  explanation,  not  of  the  mystery  itself,  but 
of  its  relation  to  mankind.     This  was  the  office  of  the 

*  Acts  i.  C. 
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Comforter;  "  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,"  was  the  description 
given  of  the  purport  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descent. 
"  God  manifested  himself  in  the  Spirit  to  instruct  men 
in  what  He  had  done,  and  to  teach  them  what  they 
were  bound  in  consequence  of  this  to  do*." 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  complete  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  flesh,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself, 
and  the  pattern  set  to  believers  by  our  Lord's  holy  life, 
there  were  some  preparations  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  while  its  subject  and  author  was 
yet  on  earth,  which  deserve  our  attention.  Twelve 
apostles  and  seventy  disciples  had  been  appointed  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the 
commission  of  the  apostles  was  renewed  before  the 
ascension,  with  the  additional  charge  that  they  should 
act  as  "witnesses."  Hence  we  find  that  immediately 
after  the  ascension,  and  before  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Matthias  was  elected  to  fill  the  place 
of  Judas,  and  complete  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
the  special  charge  of  bearing  evidence  had  been 
entrusted. 

Two  sacraments  were  instituted,  and  a  form  of 
prayer  taught  by  Christ.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  commemorative  and  emblematic  of  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  benefits  purchased 
for  us  by  his  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
which  was  the  outward  sign  of  that  "death  unto  sin 
and  new  birth  unto  righteousness,,,  with  which  the 
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Christian  life  must  commence,  were  the  only  perpetual 
ordinances  "which  Christ  established  for  his  church. 
The  prayer,  commonly  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  was 
primarily  designed  to  suit  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  disciples  were  placed  during  Christ's  ministry 
on  earth,  though  it  "involved  a  prophetic  allusion 
and  adaptation  to  the  successive  trials  of  the 
Church*." 

Finally,  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  certain 
prophecies,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  "called  to  their 
remembrance,"  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  predictions  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  AVe  have  more  than 
once  seen  that  the  two  great  mistakes  into  which 
the  Jews,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  had 
fallen  respecting  the  Messiah,  were  that  his  kingdom 
should  be  temporal,  and  that  the  benefits  of  his 
coming  should  be  confined  to  the  Jews.  We  have 
shown  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  anything  short 
of  Christ's  ignominious  death  on  the  cross  to  have 
removed  the  former  delusion,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  second  Avould  have  been  abandoned 
until  the  Jew  could  no  longer  boast  that  "In  Judah  is 
God  known,  his  name  is  great  in  Israel:  in  Salem 
also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in 
Zionf."  So  long  as  any  of  the  disciples  regarded 
Jerusalem  as  "the  eternal  city,"  and  the  temple  as  a 


*  On  the   subject  of  the   Lord's  Prayer,    see   Dr.    Hinds' 
History  of  Christianity,  i.,  157 — 173. 
■f  Psalm  Lxxvi.  1,  2. 
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monument  which  never  -would  perish,  so  long  must 
he  have  clung  to  the  perpetuity  of  that  dispensation 
with  which  both  were  intimately  connected.  But 
from  the  moment  that  the  disciple  learned  to  believe 
that  the  existence  of  these  outward  signs  of  the 
old  covenant  was  dated,  he  began  to  fix  his  mind 
more  intently  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian, or  new  dispensation,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  God's  spirit,  to  discover  more  and  more  of  its 
universality. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  our  Lord  gave 
those  prophecies  respecting  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  his  disciples,  when  they  were  not 
intelligible  without  a  subsequent  and  additional  reve- 
lation. To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  pro- 
phecies were  interpreted  by  the  event,  and  therefore 
became  at  once  a  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
apostles,  and  a  guide  for  their  conduct  in  circum- 
stances peculiarly  requiring  direction.  If  they  had 
regarded  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  as  a  new  thing,  all 
their  prejudices  as  Jews  would  have  been  excited, 
and  they  would  most  probably  have  shrunk  from 
completing  the  conversions  which  they  had  begun. 
But  the  remembrance  of  these  predictions  showed 
them  that  the  Gentiles  were  "  elect  according:  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,"  and  thus  encouraged 
them  to  pursue  the  course  of  proselytism  to  which 
they  perceived  that  they  had  been  guided  by  pro- 
vidence. 

Historically,  indeed,  we  know  that  a  strong  spirit 
of  Judaism  was  infused  into  early  Christianity,  and 
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that  it  disappeared  only  as  the  Holy  Spirit  recalled 
the  teaching  and  prophecies  of  Christ  to  the  minds 
of  the  apostles,  and  enabled  them  to  discover  their 
purport.  The  converted  Jews  were  treated  as  a 
distinct  body  from  the  converted  Gentiles,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Church;  they  kept  themselves  sepa- 
rate from  those  who  had  no  claim  to  the  privileges 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  A  miraculous 
vision  was  necessary  to  convince  Peter  that  "God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  him." 

The  spirituality  and  universality  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, were  precisely  the  points  most  abhorrent 
to  the  prejudices,  and  darkest  to  the  understandings 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  promulgated. 
Without  a  divine  guide  they  would  have  interpreted 
the  facts  of  Christianity  which  had  been  wrought 
before  their  eyes,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  erroneous 
notions  which  had  sunk  so  deep  into  their  minds 
as  almost  to  form  a  part  of  their  existence.  The 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  the  true 
meaning  of  these  facts,  and  brought  them  to  their 
remembrance  with  the  additional  force  derived  from 
the  discovery  of  their  purport.  "In  short,  from 
Adam  until  Christ,  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption 
was  prefigured;  in  Christ's  ministry  it  was  accom- 
plished; by  the  Spirit  it  was  explained."  These  three 
dispensations,  or  rather,  this  threefold  character  of  a 
continuous  dispensation,  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind 
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when  we  examine  the  sacred  Scriptures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  one  part  with  another,  because 
it  shows  that  God's  revelations  were  not  only  promul- 
gated at  different  times,  hut  that  they  subserved 
different  purposes;  and  therefore  must  be  viewed 
differently,  according  as  they  referred  to  the  type, 
the  substance,  or  the  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  CHRIS- 
TIANITY FIRST  PREACHED  EXCLUSIVELY 
TO  THE  JEWS. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  so  called  because  it  falls  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  counting  inclu- 
sively, the  Jews  celebrated  the  giving  of  the  Law  to 
Moses;  on  that  same  day,  and  just  so  long  after  the 
sacrifice  of  Him  whom  the  Paschal  lamb  typified,  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles,  and  com- 
menced the  promulgation  of  the  new  law,  founded 
upon  the  deliverance  of  universal  mankind,  from  the 
•worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan.  The 
sign  of  this  great  event  was  "  the  baptism  with  fire," 
predicted  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  promised  by  Jesus 
Christ;  flames,  shaped  like  tongues,  the  ordinary 
symbols  of  divine  agency,  descended  on  the  apostles, 
infusing  into  them  supernatural  gifts,  of  which  they 
soon  afforded  convincing  proofs  to  the  multitude*. 

The  Jews,  at  this  time,  had  spread  themselves  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  so  that  St. 
James  could  safely  assert,  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in 


*  A  slight  inaccuracy  of  translation  in  the  Scriptural  account 
of  this  miracle  deserves  notice.  In  our  version  the  passage  is 
rendered,  "  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of 
fire,"  &c. ;  the  Greek  word  Sia/Mepi£b/zei/cu,  however,  signifies 
"  distributed,"  not  cloven;  had  the  latter  been  the  word  in- 
tended, the  Greek  would  have  been  duaxto-fxevai. 
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every  city  tliem  that  preacli  him,  heing  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath-day."  But  these  exiles 
were  not  content  with  this  observance  of  the  Law  in  a 
distant  land.  As  opportunities  were  afforded,  they 
came  to  celebrate  the  great  feasts  of  their  nation  in 
the  holy  city,  and  hence  crowds  of  strangers  were 
assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  every  great  festival.  They 
were  filled  with  astonishment,  when  the  apostles, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  uninstructed  men  from  the 
rude  provinces  of  Galilee,  began  to  explain  to  each,  in 
his  own  language,  the  wondrous  works  of  God.  The 
miracle  soon  collected  a  crowd,  and  St.  Peter  became 
the  first  preacher  of  Christianity,  by  addressing  the 
multitude.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  the  resur- 
rection of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  the  consequent  duty 
of  acknowledging  him  to  be  "  both  Lord  and  Christ." 
It  was  so  effectual  that  three  thousand  were  converted 
on  that  day,  and  admitted  by  baptism  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  new  converts  did  not  abandon  the  Jewish 
ritual;  they  "continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple,"  and  the  apostles  set  them  the  example  of 
observing  the  stated  times  of  public  prayer*.  Peter 
and  John,  going  to  offer  up  their  devotions,  found,  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  a  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  mother's  womb,  and  whose  malady,  from  the 
place  in  which  he  was  exposed,  was  known  to  the 
whole  city.  On  him  the  first  apostolic  miracle  was 
wrought.     Peter,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

*  Acts  iii.  1. 
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commanded  him  to  rise  and  walk;  the  lame  man 
was  instantly  delivered  from  his  malady;  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  temple,  ';  walking,  and  leaping, 
and  praising  God." 

The  difference  between  this  apostolical  miracle,  and 
those  recorded  of  Christ,  is  sufficiently  obvious;  our 
Lord  always  spoke  of  his  own  independent  authority. 
"I  say  unto  thee,  Arise;"  "Lazarus,  come  forth,"  &c. 
Peter  avowedly  performed  this  miracle  by  and  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ.  But  his  form  of  expression 
has  still  deeper  import:  the  Jews  had  an  extraordinary 
reverence  for  the  name  of  the  Deity;  even  in  the 
present  day  they  rarely  pronounce  the  word  Jehovah, 
"when  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  substitute 
Adonai  (lord)  in  its  place.  They  even  believed 
that  there  was  a  secret  name  of  God  (S/iem  Ham- 
phorasch),  which,  if  discovered,  would  confer  the 
power  of  working  a  miracle  every  time  it  was  pro- 
nounced. Hence,  when  an  apostle  worked  a  miracle 
in  ilic  name  of  Jesus,  he  was  understood  by  his 
Jewish  audience  to  declare-  that  Jesus  was  God  and 
Lord,  for  he  applied  to  him  the  phrase  reserved  in 
the  most  special  sense  for  the  Deity,  when  interfering 
with  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events. 

Peter  addressed  the  multitude  collected  by  news 
of  this  signal  miracle,  and  trained  an  addition  of  five 
thousand  converts  to  the  Church,  The  Sanhedrim 
were  now  alarmed;  they  arrested  the  apostles,  and 
had  them  brought  before  their  council.  Here  they 
enquired  "by  Avhat  power  or  what  name"  they  had 
wrought    this    miracle?     Peter    boldly  replied,   "that 
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it  was  by  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead,"  and  on  whose  divinity  he 
strenuously  asserted.  The  rulers  were  in  great  per- 
plexity; they  could  not  deny  the  miracle,  and  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  conviction  it-  ought  to  have 
produced.  In  their  uncertainty  they  contented  them- 
selves with  commanding  the  apostles  "to  speak 
henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  neither  the  rulers  nor  the  apostles  them- 
selves looked  upon  Christianity  at  this  time  as  an 
entirely  neAV  dispensation;  they  viewed  it  as  some- 
thing additional  engrafted  on  Judaism,  perhaps  as 
a  species  of  reformation;  the  prohibition  addressed 
to  Peter  and  John  was  designed  to  check  what  ap- 
peared a  novelty,  but  different  measures  would  have 
been  adopted  had  the  rulers  suspected  them  of  medi- 
tating a  schism. 

A  second  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  disciples  after  they  had  received  the 
report  of  what  had  been  done  at  the  council.  They 
now  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  or  congregation, 
held  together  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection:  "The 
multitude  of  them  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  neither 
said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things 
common*." 

Comparing  this  statement  with  the  other  passages 
that  relate  to  the  social  economy  of  the  early  Christians, 
it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 

*  Acts  iv.  32. 
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they  established  "a  perfect  community  of  goods  and 
total  abolition  of  private  property;"  the  remarkable 
expression,  "neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  he 
possessed  was  his  own"  describes  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  mutual  confidence  and  good-will,  in 
which  each  was  willing  to  assist  the  other.  It  appears, 
however,  probable,  that  those  who  like  the  apostles 
undertook  the  charge  of  congregations,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  resigned 
their  private  possessions,  and  were  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  Those,  then,  who  sold 
their  entire  possessions  and  laid  the  price  at  the  feet  of 
the  apostles  were  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
ministry,  and  expectants  of  a  share  in  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  considerations  show  us  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  committed  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  first  miracle  of  vengeance  wrought 
in  the  Christian  history.  They  "  tempted  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord;"  "they  lied  not  unto  man  but  unto  God." 
They  used  false  pretences  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
ministry,  with  all  the  spiritual  gifts  and  privileges 
attached  to  that  office.  This  was  an  aggressive  crime, 
and  it  was  punished  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
Church,  whose  constitution  was  assailed,  and  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  omniscience  was 
practically  denied*. 

At  this  time  the  Sadducean  sect  had  succeeded  in 


*  See  this  subject  fully  discussed  in  Hinds'  Christianity)  i., 
209—215. 
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raising  one  of  their  members  to  the  office  of  high  priest, 
and  had  thus  gained  great  influence  in  the  council. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  particularly  odious 
to  this  party,  and  they  were  therefore  the  more  enraged 
at  the  continued  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  at  the 
miracles  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  "who  was  risen 
from  the  dead."  They  again  arrested  Peter  and  several 
of  his  associates,  but  they  were  miraculously  delivered 
from  prison.  Nevertheless  they  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  officer,  and  appeared  before  the  council.  The 
high  priest  reproached  them  for  having  disobeyed  the 
prohibition  of  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  adding, 
"  Ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and 
intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us."  From  this 
expression  it  appears  that  the  rulers  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  their  conduct  in  persecuting  Jesus  to 
death,  and  entertained  some  lurking  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  claims.  Hence,  when  Peter,  in  reply, 
strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and 
the  evidence  it  afforded  that  Jesus  was  "  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour;"  they  did  not  deny  his  assertion,  but  were 
"  cut  to  the  heart."  With  short-sighted  cunning  and 
cruelty  they  took  counsel  to  slay  "  the  witnesses"  of 
the  fact;  but  they  were  prevented  by  Gamaliel,  the 
head  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
advised  them  to  let  the  apostles  alone,  for  if  their  work 
were  of  men,  it  would  come  to  nought,  but  if  of  God, 
it  could  not  be  overcome  by  human  means.  This 
expression  of  doubt  seems  to  imply,  that  though  few 
of  the  rulers  had  joined  the  Christian  body,  yet  that 
there  were  some  of  them  who  were  shaken  in  their 
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confidence  by  the  amount  of  evidence  brought  before 
them. 

The  converts  made  to  Christianity  included  Jews  by 
descent,  and  proselytes  from  the  Gentiles  or  Grecians 
■who  had  settled  in  Judaea,  and  embraced  the  Jewish 
religion.  As  the  apostles  and  early  disciples  belonged 
to  the  former  class,  "a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
arose  against  the  Hebrews,  that  their  widows  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration."  These  "widows" 
were,  probably,  "deaconesses,"  or  presiding  matrons, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  female  converts;  and 
there  might  have  been  some  grounds  of  complaint, 
since  the  Grecians  could  not  be  so  well  known  to  the 
apostles  and  their  assistants  as  those  of  their  own  race 
and  class.  Seven  additional  assistants  were  chosen, 
probably  by  the  Grecian  community,  and  presented  to 
the  apostles.  They  were  called  "  deacons,"  or  "  dis- 
pensers," because  the  immediate  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment was  to  remedy  the  defects  of  "  the  daily 
ministration."  The  office,  however,  if  not  the  name, 
must  have  previously  existed,  for  the  seven  now 
elected  were  all  Greeks,  and  the  Hebrews  would  have 
had  strong  grounds  of  complaint,  had  not  their  party, 
the  larger  section  of  Christians,  been  already  supplied 
with  similar  officers. 

It  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Stephen  that  preach- 
ing and  religious  instruction,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  apostles,  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
deacon,  for  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  heads  of  one  of  the  Grecian  synagogues,  "and  they 
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were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by 
which  lie  spake." 

The  charge  brought  against  St.  Stephen  by  his  per- 
secutors shows  that  at  least  a  section  of  the  Jews 
had  altered  their  first  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  its  probable  influence  on 
the  Jewish  constitution.  On  the  two  former  occasions 
the  accusation  was,  that  they  taught  "a  novelty;"  they 
preached  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus; 
but  no  one  insinuated  that  this  novelty  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  law. 

In  the  case  of  Stephen,  the  persecutors,  for  the  first 
time,  set  forth  that  this  novelty  was  subversive  of  the 
established  order  of  things :  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to 
speak  blasphemous  wrords  against  this  holy  place  and 
the  Law:  for  we  have  heard  him  say  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  which  Moses  delivered  us." 

The  difference  between  the  line  of  defence  taken  by 
Stephen  and  that  which  Peter  had  previously  adopted, 
is  not  less  strongly  marked  than  the  difference  between 
the  accusations.  Peter  confines  himself  exclusively  to 
asserting  the  divine  mission  of  Christ;  Stephen  enters 
into  the  history  of  the  ancient  covenant  between  God 
and  his  people,  showing  that  the  privileges  it  granted 
were  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  Jews  to  fulfil  the 
conditions:  "Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it."  His  auditors 
seem  to  have  understood  that  he  claimed  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  same  privileges  for  the  Grecian  prose- 
lytes which  they  believed  to  be  exclusively  reserved 
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for  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  This  extension  of 
Christianity,  which  the  apostles  had  sanctioned  by 
ordaining  seven  Grecian  deacons,  was  so  offensive  to 
the  proud  bigots  of  the  council,  that  they  "gnashed 
upon  him  with  their  teeth;"  and  when  he,  a  foreign 
proselyte,  declared  that  a  vision  of  celestial  glory  was 
opened  before  his  eyes,  and  withheld  from  them,  the 
exclusive  inheritors  of  all  such  revelations,  they  rushed 
upon  him  tumultuously,  "cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him." 

The  first  departure  from  the  strict  exclusiveness  of 
Judaism  thus  became  the  signal  for  the  first  persecu- 
tion, and  the  first  martyrdom.  It  was  an  ebullition 
of  popular  fury  and  bigotry,  unauthorized  by  the  civil 
power,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  its  objects.  The  disciples  "were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judasa  and  Samaria, 
except  the  apostles."  Philip,  one  of  the  deacons, 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success  in  Samaria; 
and  even  the  sorcerer  Simon,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
imposed  himself  upon  his  countrymen  as  "some  great 
one,"  perhaps  as  the  Messiah,  became,  at  least  for  a 
season,  a  believer,  and  was  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Church. 

Two  apostles  were  sent  to  confirm  this  infant 
church  by  conferring  upon  it  some  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  be 
an  evidence,  while  their  faith  was  yet  young  and 
weak,  that  the  unseen  Spirit  had  taken  up  his  abode 
within  them.  The  conferring  of  these  extraordinary 
gifts  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  apostles,  and 
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hence  we  find  that  whenever  a  church  was  established 
hy  the  agency  of  others,  an  apostle  was  sent  to  give 
its  members  this  sign  of  assurance*.  "While  they 
were  thus  employed,  Philip  was  sent  by  the  Spirit 
to  convert  the  minister  of  the  Ethiopian  queen,  Can- 
dace,  and  this  admission  of  a  foreign  proselyte  to  the 
privileges  of  Christianity  was  a  further  confirmation  of 
its  blessings  being  extended  beyond  the  strict  precincts 
of  Judaism. 

The  conversion  of  Saul,  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  persecution  of  Stephen,  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  saint's  martyrdom.  Saul,  or, 
he  was  subsequently  called,  Paul,  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  the  high  priest,  to  search  out  those  who 
believed  on  Christ  in  Damascus,  and  send  them  to 
Jerusalem  for  examination  before  the  council.  This 
was  doubtless  an  unusual  stretch  of  authority,  on 
which  the  high  priest  would  not  have  ventured  but 
for  the  unsettled  state  of  Judaea,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Romans  viewed  any  disputes  that 
were  confined  to  the  Jews  themselves.  A  miraculous 
light  from  heaven  struck  Paul  to  the  earth,  a  voice 
from  heaven  upbraided  him  with  persecution,  and  he 
was  led  blind  to  Damascus,  to  await  further  commu- 
nications from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ananias,  a  disciple 
who  resided  at  Damascus,  was  sent  to  restore  his 
sight  and  to  receive  him  as  a  convert  into  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  His  baptism  was  marked  by  an  effusion 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  i.,  227—229,  and  245—250. 
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did  not  become  an  apostle  until  a  second  revelation 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ*. 

After  his  conversion  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
boldly  at  Damascus,  and  in  Arabia;  during  a  second 
visit  to  Damascus,  his  zeal  gave  such  offence  to  the 
Jews  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  only 
saved  by  being  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket. 
When  he  came  to  Jerusalem  the  disciples  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  receive  him,  but  Barnabas,  who 
appears  to  have  been  some  time  previously  received 
as  a  colleague  by  the  apostles,  brought  Paul  to  them, 
and  convinced  them  of  his  sincerity.  From  the  time 
of  Paul's  conversion  the  fury  of  the  first  persecution 
appears  to  have  greatly  abated,  and  soon  after  it 
ceased  altogether.  "Then  had  the  churches  rest 
throughout  all  Juda?a,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and 
were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multi- 
plied/1 

During  the  period  we  have  examined,  there  was  no 
formal  separation  of  Christianity  from  Judaism,  and 
the  churches,  established  by  the  apostles,  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Each  had  an 
elder  teacher,  with  one  or  more  younger  assistants, 
who  acted  as  deacons;  the  female  converts  wrere 
instructed  by  the  deaconesses,  who  were  generally 
devout  widows  or  matrons.  A  general  superintend- 
ence over  all  was  exercised  by  the  apostles,  and  they 
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seem  to  have  had,  exclusively,  the  right  of  recognising 
a  church,  which  had  been  founded  by  others  of  the 
disciples.  The  special  gift  of  "  the  discerning  of 
spirits,"  was  applicable  to  this  purpose,  for  it  might 
happen  that  a  church  or  congregation  might  be 
brought  together  from  unworthy  motives,  and  without 
that  full  belief  in  what  Christ  had  revealed,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  character  of  true  Christians. 

As  the  apostles  still  considered  themselves  Jews,  so 
neither  did  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  burst  of 
bigotry  which  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  regard 
the  Christians  as  enemies  of  the  Mosaic  law;  they 
persecuted  them  as  sectaries,  but  not  as  infidels;  they 
accused  Stephen  of  a  design  to  change  but  not  abolish 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  chief  source  of  their  rancour 
against  that  martyr  appears  to  have  been  his  assertion 
of  an  equality  between  Jews  and  proselytes.  Any 
further  enlargement  of  Christianity  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  contemplated,  and  a  special  revelation  was 
necessary  to  induce  Peter  to  extend  his  ministry  even 
to  "  a  devout  Gentile,  and  one  that  feared  God,  with 
all  his  house;  who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  daily." 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  institutions  and  customs 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  during  this  period.  It 
appears  that  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's 
clay  were  observed  weekly;  that  public  prayers  were 
offered  up  whenever  the  Christians  assembled;  that 
the  eucharist  was  regularly  administered,  and  was 
usually  connected  with  a  feast  of  charity;  that  impo- 
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sition  of  hands  was  used  in  bestowing  any  blessing, 
and  in  appointment  to  the  ministry,  and  that  Chris- 
tians, when  they  met,  saluted  each  other  with  "  the 
kiss  of  peace."  These,  however,  were  all  additions 
to  the  Mosaic  rites,  for  the  Jewish  converts  believed 
themselves  still  bound  to  observe  the  Law,  even  in 
its  most  minute  particulars. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIRST  PREACHING  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE 
GENTILES.  DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  JEWISH 
AND  GENTILE  CONVERTS. 

Peter  was  the  first  apostle  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  make  known  the  way  of  salvation  to  those  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Jewish  church.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  and  nation;  he  clung  firmly  to  the  belief  in  a 
temporal  Messiah,  even  attempting  to  deliver  Christ 
by  force  when  he  was  arrested;  in  his  address  to  the 
multitude  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
limited  his  declaration  of  the  blessings  which  Christ 
had  purchased  by  his  death,  to  the  "House  of  Israel*." 
The  utmost  extent  he  gives  to  these  benefits,  includes 
only  the  dispersed  children  of  the  captivity:  "The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  them 
that  are  afar  off;"  that  is,  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel.  He  was,  therefore,  the  person  most  likely  to 
persuade  his  brethren  that  the  Gospel  was  really 
extended  to  the  Gentiles,  for  they  must  have  known 
that  he  was  the  most  likely  to  yield  to  such  a  truth 
with  difficulty  and  reluctance. 

Cornelius,  a  devout  Gentile,  holding  the  rank  of 
centurion  in  the  Italian  legion,  was  warned  by  a 
heavenly  vision  to  send  for  Peter  to  Joppa,  that  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  truth.     As  the  messengers 

*  Acts  ii.  '36. 
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drew  nigh,  a  symbolic  revelation  was  granted  to  pre- 
pare Peter  for  their  reception.  Being  hungry,  he  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  saw  "  a  certain  vessel  descending  to 
him  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four 
corners,  wherein  were  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things  and 
fowls  of  the  air.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him, 
Iiise  Peter;  kill  and  eat*." 

The  minute  and  precise  injunctions  of  the  Law 
respecting  the  distinction  between  animals  which 
might  be  lawfully  used  for  food  and  those  which  were 
prohibited,  had  been  greatly  extended  by  tradition, 
so  that  a  Jew  could  scarcely  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  a  Gentile,  and  escape  the  risk  of  pollution. 
Onerous  as  such  a  prohibition  must  have  been,  it  was 
still  gratifying  to  the  national  pride,  as  being  a  mark 
of  an  exclusive  and  chosen  people;  hence  Peter's 
prompt  reply,  "Xot  so,  Lord;  for  I  have  never  eaten 
any  thing  that  is  common  or  unclean.1'  The  heavenly 
voice  reproved  this  display  of  Jewish  pride :  "  What 
God  hath  cleansed,  that  call,  not  thou  common.'"  The 
impressive  lesson  was  thrice  repeated;  but  Peter  un- 
derstood not  its  meaning  until  the  Spirit  commanded 
him  to  go  down  to  the  messengers  who  sought  him, 
and  to  accompany  them  '"  nothing  doubting." 

A  more  remarkable  sign  was  granted  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  lesson  which  this  vision  conveyed;  while 
Peter  was  preaching  to  Cornelius  and  his  household, 
the  Holy  Ghost  "fell  on  all  them  which  heard    the 

*  Acts  x.  10—14. 
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word/'  and  they  manifested  its  influence  by  "speaking 
ivith  tongues,  and  magnifying  God."  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  those  who 
were  not  yet  baptized;  and  consequently,  the  miracle 
afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption being  extended  to  the  Gentiles.  Perhaps 
no  lesser  miracle  could  have  overcome  the  Jewish 
prejudices  of  the  apostles,  for  after  Peter  had  admitted 
Cornelius  and  his  converted  friends  by  baptism  into 
the  church,  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
by  some  of  his  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  and  their  pre- 
judices were  not  removed  until  he  declared,  "As  I 
began  to  speak  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  as  on  us 
at  the  beginning."  They  then  glorified  God,  saying, 
"  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repent- 
ance unto  life  *;*' 

The  intelligence  of  so  remarkable  an  event  was 
soon  spread  through  the  general  body  of  believers; 
some  Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who  had  been 
converted  by  those  disciples  who  fled  from  Jerusalem 
when  Stephen  was  martyred,  began  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles  of  Antioch,  "  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them;  and  a  great  number  believed  and  turned 
to  the  Lord."  So  numerous  were  they,  that  they  re- 
ceived a  distinctive  name,  "  The  disciples  were  called 
Christicifis  first  in  Antioch,"  for  previously  they  had 
been  regarded,  and  indeed  looked  upon  themselves  as 
a  section  of  the  Jewish  people,  though  scarcely,  per- 
haps, a  distinct  sect. 

*  Acts  xi.  13. 
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Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apostles  to  establish  and 
confirm  the  church  at  Antioch,  as  Peter  and  John  had 
formerly  been  to  Samaria.  After  he  had  exhorted  the 
new  converts  to  perseverance,  he  chose  Paul  as  his 
assistant,  and  remained  with  him  a  year  at  Antioch, 
extending  and  confirming  the  multitude  of  believers. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  this  first  Gentile  church  sub- 
scribing to  relieve  their  elder  brethren,  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  when  they  heard  from  the  prophet  Agabus 
of  the  famine  that  was  about  to  come  upon  the  land. 

From  the  moment  the  disciples  were  called  "  Christ- 
ians," and  began  to  receive  Gentile  converts  into  the 
church,  the  Jews  no  longer  tolerated  them,  but  sought 
in  every  way  to  diminish  their  number  and  their 
influence.  Herod,  who  had  long  been  odious  to  the 
people,  strove  to  conciliate  their  favour  by  putting  to 
death  St.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  finding  that 
this  "pleased  the  Jews,"  he  threw  Peter  into  prison. 
An  angel  delivered  Peter  from  his  danger;  but  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  the  city 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  season  abandoned  by  the 
apostles.  It  was  probably  during  their  absence  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  brought  to  Jerusalem  the  contri- 
butions sent  from  Antioch,  for  we  read  that  they  were 
paid  to  the  presbyters  or  elders,  not  to  the  apostles. 

"When  Barnabas  and  Paul  returned  to  Antioch,  the 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  the  Church  that  they  were  to 
be  "  separated"  for  a  special  mission,  the  extension  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  They  first  visited 
Cyprus,  and  "  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews."     This  was  indeed  their  general 
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course,  not  merely  because  they  believed  tlie  Jews  to 
be  the  primary  objects  of  attention,  but  because  they 
were  in  some  degree  prepared  to  hear  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  The  establishment  of  Jewish  syna- 
gogues in  almost  every  great  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  facilitated  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  providential 
means  of  facilitating  its  diffusion.  It  appears  that  the 
Jews  "were  more  respected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  than  they  were  in  Rome,  that  they  had  made 
many  Greek  proselytes,  and  that  several  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, without  becoming  proselytes,  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  synagogues.  This  may  have  arisen 
in  some  degree  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Scriptures  being  used  in  some  of  the  Jewish  places  of 
worship,  and  perhaps  being  also  known  to  the  reading 
portion  of  the  Greeks.  That  this  version  was  very 
generally  circulated,  appears  to  be  proved  by  its  being 
so  frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  miraculous  blindness  inflicted  on  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  led  to  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  at  Paphos.  This  sorcerer  was  a  Jew 
who  made  false  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  by  his  subtilty  had  acquired  considerable  influence 
in  Cyprus.  There  were  many  such  impostors  among 
the  Jews,  and  they  were  among  the  most  virulent 
opponents  of  the  apostles.  This  miraculous  event 
deserves  to  be  further  noticed  from  its  close  analogy  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
himself.     The  apostle  was  made  the  agent  of  giving  to 
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the  sorcerer  the  same  sign  and  check, — a  miraculous 
blindness, — which  had  stopped  his  own  career  as  a 
blasphemer  and  a  persecutor.  The  sacred  writer  has 
not  recorded  the  result,  but  we  may  well  believe  that 
plrvsical  blindness  was  inflicted  upon  Elymas  as  it 
had  previously  been  upon  St.  Paul,  as  a  type  of  the 
spiritual  blindness  by  which  he  was  influenced,  and 
thus  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  being  led  c;  out 
of  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

From  Cyprus,  the  apostolic  missionaries  proceeded 
to  the  continent  and  travelled  through  the  provinces  of 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia;  preaching  first  in 
the  synagogues,  and  only  addressing  the  Gentiles  when 
the  Jews  refused  to  hear  them.  They  found  the  Jews 
generally  prepossessed  against  them;  even  miracles 
could  not  remove  their  prejudices  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  suffering  Messiah;  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other 
hand,  Avhen  not  stimulated  by  the  Jews,  heard  the 
apostles  willingly.  When  they  saw  their  miracles  at 
Lystra  they  were  disposed  to  offer  them  divine 
honours,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Paul  restrained 
them  from  offering  sacrifices  to  him.  In  the  course 
of  this  journey  Barnabas  and  Paul  founded  several 
churches,  over  which  they  ordained  presbyters.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  converts 
made  in  this  journey  belonged  to  the  class  of  "  devout 
Gentiles;"  that  is,  persons  who  had  to  a  certain  extent 
become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  attended  public 
worship  in  the  synagogues;  still  "the  door  of  faith  had 
been  opened"  to  the  Gentiles  generally.  The  work  of 
conversion  was  be^un. 

o 
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A  portion  of  the  converted  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
having  visited  the  church  of  Antioch,  endeavoured  to 
compel  the  Gentile  converts  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Moses.  Such  a  proposal  would  scarcely  have  been 
made  had  there  been  a  large  number  of  converts  made 
directly  from  idolatry;  but  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
were,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  "devout 
Gentiles,"  or  "proselytes  of  the  gate."  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  burst  of  popular 
indignation  against  St.  Stephen  arose  chiefly  from  his 
having  claimed  equal  privileges  for  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes; but  it  was  still  undetermined  on  what  condition 
these  privileges  should  be  conceded.  The  church  of 
Antioch  resolved  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  subject;  they  deputed  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  inquire  whether  the  Judaizing  teachers 
had  been  commissioned  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  circumcision,  and  also  to  ascertain  what 
rule  was  established  in  Jerusalem  on  the  subject.  In 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  Gentile  converts  were  pro- 
bably a  majority;  in  Jerusalem,  the  converted  Jews 
had  a  decided  preponderance;  the  opinion  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  was,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
influence  the  Judaizing  teachers  than  that  of  Antioch; 
moreover,  the  question  must  already  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  apostles,  for  though  the  Gentile  con- 
verts at  Jerusalem  were  the  minority,  they  were  still 
sufficiently  numerous  to  require  the  services  of  seven 
deacons. 

These  considerations  show  that  no  appeal  was  made 
to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  as  possessing  central  or 
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metropolitan  authority;  and  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions shows  that  the  apostles  and  elders  declared  what 
their  existing  rule  was,  and  did  not  as  a  council  or 
synod  issue  any  authoritative  decree.  This  view  of 
the  transaction  is  at  once  established  by  a  reference  to 
the  speech  with  which  St.  Peter  opened  the  delibera- 
tions. He  reminded  his  hearers  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  that  God  had 
become  witness  to  his  mission,  "  giving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  as  he  had  to  the  apostles,  putting  no  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  converts,  and  "purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  He  then  declares  that  the 
Judaizing  project  was  a  novelty ',  asking  its  proposers, 
"  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear  ?" 

St.  James  similarly  objects  to  the  proposition  as  a 
new  burden:  "My  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  (or 
rather,  add  no  cause  of  confusion  to)  them,  which  from 
among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God.:'  He  therefore 
proposes  that  they  should  only  continue  to  observe  the 
rules  to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed  as 
proselytes:  "To  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and 
from  fornication,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
blood."  The  decree,  in  fact,  refers  to  the  existing  state 
of  paganism  in  Asia:  the  heathen  deities  were  wor- 
shipped by  sacrifices  of  which  it  was  an  act  of  homage 
to  partake;  the  grossest  sensual  indulgence  formed  a 
part  of  the  ritual  in  many  temples,  and  various  de- 
grading superstitions  were  connected  with  the  use  of 
blood.     Hence  we  see  that  this  decree,  or  rather  this 
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recommendation,  was  not  designed,  nor  did  it  purport 
to  be,  of  perpetual  obligation.  It  was  required  at  a 
particular  juncture,  produced  by  special  circumstances, 
and  it  lost  its  efficacy  when  these  circumstances  ceased 
to  exist. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Antioch  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas agreed  to  make  a  second  tour  to  the  churches 
they  had  founded,  but,  owing  to  some  difference  of 
opinion,  they  took  different  routes,  Barnabas  being 
accompanied  by  Mark,  as  his  deacon,  or  assistant,  and 
Paul  by  Silas.  At  Lystra,  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jew- 
ess, by  a  Greek  father,  was  added  to  Paul's  company, 
and  at  Troas  he  appears  to  have  been  joined  by  Luke. 

While  at  Troas  a  divine  vision  invited  Paul  to  go 
and  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia.  Paul  immedi- 
diately  recognised  the  summons  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  passed  over  into  Europe. 

There  was  no  synagogue  at  Philippi,  though  some 
Jews  or  proselytes  appear  to  have  resided  in  the  city, 
for  we  are  told  that  prayers  were  used  to  be  made  "  by 
a  river  side"  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Here  Paul  first 
exercised  the  authority  over  evil  spirits,  which  Christ 
had  promised  to  his  apostles.  ';  A  damsel,  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination,"  followed  Paul  and  his 
companions,  exclaiming,  "  These  men  are  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God,  which  show  unto  us  the  way 
of  salvation."  Having  already  touched  upon  the 
question  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits  (see  page  76),  it 
is  only  necessary  to  sa}r,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
demoniacal  possession  must  have  been  real,  for  the 
spirit  uttered   a   truth  which   the  damsel  would  not 
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have  discovered,  and  when  it  -was  cast  out,  the  owners 
of  the  girl  "  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  -was 
gone."  They  accused  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  punished  them  without  a  trial,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  At  midnight  they  were 
miraculously  delivered,  hut  made  no  attempt  to 
escape;  the  keeper  of  the  prison  was  so  struck  with 
their  conduct,  that  he  and  his  whole  family  were 
converted  to  the  Lord. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates  would  have  liber- 
ated the  prisoners,  but  Paul  insisted  on  the  wrong 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  him,  as  he  was  by  birth 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The 
magistrates  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
for  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  a  citizen  was  a 
serious  offence;  they  came  in  person  to  the  prison, 
and  entreated  Paul  to  depart  from  their  city. 

After  having  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Bera?a,  Paul  came  to  Athens,  where  the 
report  of  the  doctrine  he  preached  in  the  synagogues 
appears  to  have  excited  great  curiosity  among  the 
philosophers  and  students  assembled  in  that  city. 
Athens  was,  at  this  period,  the  university  of  the 
ancient  world;  men  of  learning  and  leisure  flocked 
thither  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  youn^- 
nobility  of  Greece  and  Rome  generally  completed 
their  education  in  that  city.  In  consequence  of  the 
multitude  of  strangers  Athens  presented  a  medley  of 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  ancient  paganism;   "*the  city 
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was  full  of  idols."  An  altar  was  erected  to  "the 
Unknown  God."  Dr.  Hinds*  conjectures  that  this 
may  have  been  dedicated  to  the  new  God  preached  by 
the  Christians,  hut,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  "  invisible  God"  of  the  Jews,  for  the 
absence  of  images  in  the  synagogues  led  the  heathen 
to  form  very  strange  conjectures  respecting  the  real 
object  of  Jewish  worship.  When  Paul  was  brought 
to  give  an  account  of  his  new  doctrines,  he  declared 
that  he  preached  "  the  Unknown  God,"  whom  they 
ignorantly  worshipped;  and  then  proceeded  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  multitude.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  "  to  the  Greeks  foolishness;"  when 
they  heard  it  some  mocked,  and  others  said,  "We 
will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter," 

From  Athens  Paul  proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  he 
continued  a  year  and  six  months.  In  this  city  he 
first  heard  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  at  Pome, 
from  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  come  to  Corinth 
when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Pome,  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  The  Christian  church  at  Corinth 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  that  had  yet  been 
founded,  and  the  apostle  appears  to  have  regarded  it 
with  peculiar  interest.  His  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
contain  more  information  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  early  churches  than  any  other  docu- 
ments of  the  apostolic  age,  and  enter  into  minute 
particulars,  which  show  how  anxious  was  the  vigilance 
with  which  this  church  was  superintended. 
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The  next  place  at  which  Paul  made  a  long  delay 
was  Ephesus,  where  several  events  occurred  that 
deserve  our  notice.  Here  St.  Paul  found  certain 
disciples,  who  had  not  "so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  was  any  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  probable  that  these 
persons,  and  Apollos,  who  was  similarly  circumstanced, 
had  left  Judaea  before  Christ  had  made  his  mission 
completely  manifest.  Their  ignorance  of  an  event 
so  important  to  all  believers  as  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  arose  from  the  slowness  with  which 
intelligence  of  any  kind  was  communicated  from  one 
place  to  another  in  these  days,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  received  Christian  baptism  shows  that 
they  regarded  John  as  the  fore-runner  of  him  who  was 
"  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire." 
The  miracles  which  Paul  wrought,  and,  particularly, 
his  success  in  expelling  demons  from  the  possessed, 
excited  several  of  the  Jews  to  attempt  the  same  won- 
ders in  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  were  severely 
punished  by  the  demon,  and  this  produced  so  much 
alarm,  that  those  who  practised  the  delusions  of  occult 
arts  collected  their  books  and  burned  them  publicly. 

The  Gospel  began  now  to  spread  so  rapidly  among 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  that  the  artificers  employed 
in  making  shrines  for  the  heathen  temples  became 
alarmed,  and  the  silversmith,  Demetrius,  excited  a 
great  tumult  at  Ephesus,  by  declaring  that  the  worship 
of  Diana,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city,  was  in  danger 
of  being  wholly  neglected.  This  incident  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  great  ex- 
tension  of  Christianity   by  Paul's    exertions,   and  his 
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success  with  a  class,  which  most,  if  not  all  the  other 
apostles,  looked  upon  as  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of 
their  labours. 

After  the  Ephesian  tumult  Paul  made  a  circuit 
through  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  pre- 
paratory to  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  present 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  At  Miletus  he  sent  for  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  church,  of  whom  he  took  a 
most  affectionate  farewell,  declaring  that  "they  should 
see  his  face  no  more."  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle 
anticipated  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
from  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged; even  when  the  prophet  Agabus,  while  he 
was  on  the  road,  predicted  that  he  should  be  bound 
by  his  countrymen  and  delivered  to  the  Gentiles, 
he  declared,  "I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to 
die  also  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

To  the  obnoxious  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  Messiah, 
Paul  had  now  added  the  still  more  unpopular  an- 
nouncements that  the  blessings  of  revelation  were 
offered  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  not  essential  to 
salvation.  Odious  as  these  tenets  were  to  the  Jews 
at  all  times,  they  were  now  rendered  still  more 
revolting  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  lloman 
yoke.  The  Jews  who  had  quitted  their  country,  and 
settled  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  continually 
mortified  by  witnessing  idolatrous  processions  and 
festivals,  had  rendered  themselves  unpopular  by  their 
refusal  to  share  in  such  displays  of  public  joy.     We 
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learn  from  Horace  that  even  men  of  rank  made  it 
a  kind  of  fashionable  amusement  to  insult  their  simple 
forms  of  worship,  and  mock  their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  They  were  sometimes  expelled  from  a  city, 
as  from  Rome  by  Claudius  Ca?sar,  and  they  were 
always  regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  dislike  and 
contempt.  Under  such  treatment  they  were  only  sup- 
ported by  their  hope  of  a  temporal  deliverer,  who 
would  place  their  nation  supreme  in  the  earth,  and 
enable  them  to  exact  heavy  vengeance  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  endured.  The  preaching  of  St.  Paul  was 
therefore  directed  against  their  dearest  hopes;  and 
when  they  communicated  the  wrongs  they  had  en- 
dured to  their  countrymen  at  home,  they  naturally 
added  the  aggravation  to  their  sufferings  inflicted  by 
one  who  preached  against  their  looking  for,  much  less 
expecting  redress. 

It  appears  that  these  feelings  were  shared  by  many, 
even  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  When  Paul 
related  the  wondrous  events  of  his  three  apostolic 
journeys  to  the  apostles  and  the  presbyters  of  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem,  they  "glorified  God,"  but  at 
the  same  time  they  warned  Paul  that  the  thousands 
of  Jews  which  believed  "were  zealous  for  the  Law." 
At  their  recommendation  he  joined  four  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  performing  the  ceremony  of  purification  in 
the  temple.  But  his  conformity  to  this  Mosaic  cere- 
mony produced  the  very  evil  it  was  designed  to  avert. 
Trophimus,  a  Gentile  convert,  had  been  seen  walking 
with  him  in  the  city,  and  it  was  erroneously  supposed 
that  he  had  brought   the   stranger  into    the    temple. 
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This  afforded  the  Jews  of  Asia  a  pretext  for  exciting 
the  multitude:  they  cried  out,  "Men  of  Israel,  help: 
this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere 
against  the  people,  and  the  Law,  and  this  place,  and 
further,  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  hath 
polluted  this  holy  place."  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  charge  they  made  no  mention  of  his  preaching 
the  Lord  Jesus,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  prove 
that  they  appealed  as  much  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  as  to  those  of  the  Jews. 

Paul  wrould  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  not 
Lysias,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  guard,  inter- 
fered. From  him  Paul  obtained  permission  to  address 
the  multitude,  and  the  reception  he  met  shows  either 
that  a  large  part  of  his  audience  wrere  Christians,  or 
that  the  prejudices  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
greatly  abated  in  Jerusalem.  They  heard  with 
patience  his  account  of  the  miraculous  vision  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  his  declaration  that  Jesus  was 
the  Just  One,  and  his  repentance  for  his  share  in 
the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen*;  but  when  he 
declared  that  he  was  commissioned  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  they  burst  out  into  a  unani- 
mous roar  of  reprobation,  crying,  "Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  not  fit  that  he  should 
live:1 

When  he  was  brought  the  next  morning  before 
the  council,  Paul  brought  the  Pharisaic  part  of  the 
assembly  over  to  his  side,  by  declaring  that  he  was 


*  Acts  xxii.  1—20. 
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called  in  question  for  "the  hope  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  The  expressions  used  by  the  scribes  of 
this  party  show  that  they  did  not  wholly  reject  belief 
in  Jesus,  or,  at  least,  that  they  admitted  room  for 
doubt  respecting  his  mission:  "If  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  hath  spoken  to  him  (Paul),  let  us  not  fight 
against  God."  This  reference  to  the  apostle's  account 
of  his  miraculous  vision,  in  which  he  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  Jesus  who  spoke,  is  very  nearly  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  truth 
of  his  resurrection. 

The  captain  of  the  temple  sent  Paul  under  an 
escort  to  Cassarea,  where  the  Roman  governor  resided, 
and  here  he  was  brought  to  trial,  but  without  any 
decisive  result.  At  length  he  appealed  to  Caesar, 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  which  warned  him 
that  he  should  testify  to  the  truth  in  Rome.  After 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  he  reached  Italy,  and 
was  permitted  to  reside  at  Rome  "in  his  own  hired 
house."  The  favour  thus  shown  him  was  probably 
owing  not  merely  to  the  -letter  which  the  governor 
sent  to  the  emperor,  though  that  must  have  shown 
the  charges  against  him  to  be  trifling,  but  also  to  the 
report  made  by  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
conduct  on  the  voyage.  Their  safety  was  owing  to 
his  interference  when  the  sailors  were  about  to  desert 
the  ship;  in  their  presence  he  had  shaken  off  the 
viper  which  seized  upon  his  arm,  without  receiving 
any  injury  from  the  noxious  reptile;  and  they  were 
aware  of  the  miraculous  cures  he  had  effected  in  the 
island  of  Melita.     These  circumstances  were  of  great 
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advantage  to  the  apostle;  they  directed  public  atten- 
tion towards  him,  and  we  find  from  the  Epistles  that 
he  reckoned  among  his  converts  some  members  "of 
Caesars  household." 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome  completed 
the  full  development  of  the  Chistian  dispensation. 
At  first  confined  to  the  Jews,  it  had  been  timorously 
extended  to  the  "devout  Gentiles,"  and  finally,  amid 
much  opposition,  to  the  whole  human  race.  Rome 
was  the  capital  and  representative  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  within 
its  walls  accomplished  that  sign  which  Christ  had 
foretold  should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem: 
"This  Gospel  must  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE 
APOSTLES.     DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  the  history  of  Christianity 
as  it  has  heen  recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  but 
we  must  now  part  from  this  safe  guide,  and  collect 
some  particulars  of  the  apostles'  labours  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  Epistles,  and  from  the  more 
uncertain  authority  of  ancient  traditions. 

From  Rome  Paul  addressed  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and  also  to 
Philemon.  To  these  by  general,  but  not  universal 
consent,  we  may  add  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or 
Jewish  Christians.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
popular  with  this  class  of  converts,  and  had  he  been 
recognised  at  the  first  as  its  author,  most  probably 
his  admirable  reasoning  on  the  typical  character  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  would  have  been  rejected 
without  examination.  "The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews," 
says  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  "was  doubtless  written 
to  the  converts  of  that  nation  who  were  settled  in 
Rome,  and  was  sent  most  probably  in  the  name  of 
St.  Luke.  Hence  the  writer  in  his  concluding  words 
mentions  'those  from  Italy'  as  particularly  joining 
in  the  apostle's  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  those  to 
whom  the  epistle  is  addressed."  The  mention  o£ 
Timothy's  imprisonment  confirms  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  epistle,  for  the   ecclesiastical  historians 
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relate  that  Timothy  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Asia 
before  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  Paul.  When 
liberated  from  confinement,  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Spain;  thence  he  returned 
homewards  through  Crete,  and  after  a  short  delay 
at  Jerusalem,  made  Antioch  his  residence.  Tradition 
states  that  he  subsequently  made  a  tour  through  the 
churches  he  had  founded,  and  then  went  a  second 
time  to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
Neronian  persecution. 

Little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Scriptures  respecting 
the  labours  of  St.  Peter  after  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  the  "devout 
Gentiles"  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  care,  and  to 
this  class  of  converts  his  General  Epistle  is  addressed*. 
It  is  addressed  (7rap€7riSrjfioc^  hiacrTropas)  "to  the 
sojourners,  (that  is,  the  Gentiles)  of  the  disper- 
sion." The  Jews  regarded  their  Gentile  proselytes  as 
sojourners  or  foreigners  in  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and 
St.  Peter  was  very  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  Jewish 
phraseology.  We  know  casually  that  he  was  anxious 
to  retain  a  greater  share  of  Judaism  in  Christianity 
than  Paul  approved,  and  that  the  latter  triumphed 
in  the  controversy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  active 
in  exposing  the  impostures  of  Simon  Magus,  the 
influence  of  which  extended  from  Samaria  even  to 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  doubted 
whether  he  ever  visited  Rome.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  probable   that  he  accompanied  Paul   in 


*  Hinds'  Cliristianity,  ii ,  4. 
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his  last  visit    to   that    city,   and   became  like   him   a 
victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Xero. 

A  reference  to  the  authentic  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  wiU  at  once  show  why  it  was  likely 
that  Paul  should  desire  to  have  Peter  as  his  com- 
panion in  a  second  visit  to  Pome.  Paul,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  as  much  disliked  by  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, or,  at  least,  by  those  who  wavered  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  he  was  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  When  he  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  we 
find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  persecution  did  not 
extend  to  any  others  of  the  Christian  body;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  record  of  any  sympathy 
for  his  sufferings  being  shewn  by  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  five  friends  named  as  forming 
Paul's  company  in  Rome,  Mark,  the  nephew  of  his 
old  associate  Barnabas,  is  the  only  one  of  pure  Jewish 
descent,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  only  a  visitor, 
for  the  Colossians  are  warned  to  make  preparation 
for  his  reception,  should  he  persevere  in  his  design 
of  going  to  their  church*-.  From  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  Christians  formed 
a  large  portion,  probably  the  majority,  of  the  church 
founded  at  Rome,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to 
impose  the  ceremonials  of  the  LaAv  on  their  converts. 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  probable  that  Paul  would 
seek  the  aid  of  Peter  to  deal  with  the  Jews  and 
proselytes,  as  he  was  himself  unpopular  amongst 
them,  especially  as  any  uproar  at   Rome,   similar  to 


*  Colossians  iv.  10. 
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that  "which  occurred  at  Jerusalem,   would  hare  seri- 
ously impeded  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel*. 

Nero,  as  is  well  known,  accused  the  Christians  of 
having  set  fire  to  Rome,  a  crime,  of  which  he  was 
more  than  suspected  himself.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
assign  plausible,  if  not  probable  reasons  for  the  choice 
made  by  the  tyrant,  of  the  Christians  as  the  class 
most  likely  to  bear  the  odious  imputation  which  he 
had  cast  upon  them.  They  must  obviously  have  been 
already  objects  of  popular  suspicion,  or  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  not  so  readily  have  joined  in  the 
outcry  and  persecution  raised  against  them.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  may  remark  that  the  Christians 
were  at  the  beginning  regarded  by  the  Heathens  as  a 
sect  of  the  Jews,  and  consequently,  they  shared  in  the 
odium  and  suspicion  with  which  that  race  was  viewed 
throughout  the  empire.  Gallio  refused  to  investigate 
the  charge  brought  against  Paul  by  the  Jews  in 
Corinth,  because  it  was  "  a  question  of  words  and 
names,  and  of  their  law."  We  have  seen  that  the 
Jews  looked  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  for  redress 
of  the  wrongs  they  endured,  and  revenge  for  the  inju- 
ries they  had  suffered.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  in  Rome,  as  the  Arabian  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  at  Yatrebj",  gave  vent  to  these  hopes, 
when  receiving  some  grievous  affliction  from  their 
persecutors,  and  thus  led  the  latter  to  associate  the 
name  of  Messiah,  or  Christ,  with  ideas  of  revolt  and 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  ii.,  7. 
-j-  See  Taylor's  History  of  Mohammedanism,  p.  94. 
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insurrection.  The  unbelieving  Jews  could  easily  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  error,  and  point  to  their 
converted  brethren  as  disciples  of  the  menaced  Christ, 
and  pledged  followers  of  the  threatened  deliverer. 

If  the  Christian  mysteries  had  already  received  the 
name  of  sacraments,  this  circumstance  would  have 
given  new  strength  to  the  calumny.  Sacrament 
among  the  Romans  was  the  technical  phrase  for  the 
military  oath,  and  hence  the  Christians  would  be 
regarded  as  the  sworn  soldiers  of  the  avenger,  with 
whom  they  had  been  menaced  by  the  Jews.  Circum- 
stances far  less  suspicious,  have  in  later  times  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  popular  panic,  a  popular  cry,  and  a 
popular  persecution;  and  the  persecution  has  been 
always  the  more  sanguinary  in  proportion  as  the 
panic  has  'been  the  more  unfounded,  and  the  cry  the 
more  senseless.  The  innocence  of  the  Christians,  at 
such  a  crisis,  would  afford  them  no  protection;  any 
any  attempt  to  make  it  manifest  would  only  have 
increased  the  rage  of  the  persecutors,  for  nothing  so 
maddens  a  populace  in  a  season  of  epidemic  terror 
as  an  attempt  to  show  that  they  have  been  frightened 
without  reason.  In  the  French  Revolution,  it  was 
not  less  dangerous  to  show  no  fear  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, than  actually  to  belong  to  the  detested  body. 

From  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  the  name  of  sacrament  was  first  given  to  the 
Christian  mysteries  by  their  heathen  adversaries,  who 
wished  to  represent  these  holy  solemnities,  as  secret 
oaths  by  which  the  partakers  were  bound  to  perpe- 
trate and  conceal  deeds  of  darkness.     "  The  Christians 
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declared,"  says  Pliny,  "  that  this  was  the  amount  of 
their  guilt  or  their  error;  that  on  a  stated  day  they 
used  to  meet  before  daylight,  and  address  to  Christ  as 
God,  a  form  of  words  broken  into  alternate  portions; 
that  their  sacrament  was  nothing  to  bind  them  to  any 
deed  of  wickedness,  but  to  preserve  them  from  com- 
mitting theft,  robbery,  falsehood,  dishonest  practices; 
that  when  it  was  all  over,  they  used  to  disperse,  and 
again  meet  at  a  meal,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  or  blame-worthy."  Pliny  was  clearly  mis- 
led by  the  calumniators  of  the  Christians  into  the 
belief  that  the  baptismal  vow  was  a  species  of  secret 
and  unlawful,  sacrament  or  oath.  The  way  in  which 
he  uses  the  word,  implies  that  the  suspicions  which  he 
and  the  Emperor  entertained  of  the  Christians,  were 
derived  from  the  presumed  nature  of  the  supposed 
oath.  The  meal  to  which  he  refers  was,  of  course, 
the  Feast  of  Love,  respecting  which  many  gross  false- 
hoods were  circulated  bv  Pa^an  calumniators. 

Nero  found  the  Roman  populace  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  Christians,  and  only  waiting  for  such  a  signal  as 
he  gave  when  he  accused  them  of  burning  the  city. 
To  this  popular  rancour  must  be  ascribed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  tortures  of  the  martyrs  as  spectacles  of 
public  amusement.  They  were  smeared  with  pitch  to 
represent  torches,  and  their  suiTerings  contributed  to 
illuminate  the  night*.  In  this  persecution  St.  Paul 
was  beheaded,  being  allowed  this  easy  death,  probably, 
on  account  of  his  citizenship,   while  St.   Peter,   wrho 

*  Tacit.  Ann.,  xv.,  44. 
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had  no  such  protection,  "was  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards,  having  first  seen  his  wife  martyred  hefore 
his  eyes. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  probably  some  abate- 
ment of  the  Jewish  rancour  towards  the  Christians  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem  and 
sent  to  Rome;  and  that  Paul  himself  escaped  imme- 
diate condemnation  by  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Pharisaic  sect.  Many  circumstances  combined  t;> 
destroy  this  temporary  tranquillity;  every  Jew  who 
came  to  the  annual  festivals  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  brought  fresh  proofs  of  Christianity  being 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  and  many  of  them,  doubt- 
less, could  quote  from  hearsay,  passages  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  to  the  Churches,  declaring  the  inefhcacy  of  the 
works  of  the  Law.  Dark  clouds  were  beginning  to 
gather  round  the  horizon  of  Judaea,  giving  solemn 
warning  of  the  approaching  tempest  that  was  to 
desolate  the  land;  at  such  a  time,  our  Lord's  pre- 
dictions of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  forcibly  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
and  must  have  led  them  to  make  themselves  more 
and  more  distinct  from  a  people  fore-doomed  to 
destruction. 

These  causes  of  alienation  were  brought  to  a  crisis, 
when  Ananias,  a  Sadducee,  obtained  the  high-priest- 
hood *,  at  a  time  when  the  governorship  of  the  pro- 
vince was  vacant.  He  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
seize  upon  St.  James,  called  the  Less,  to  distinguish 
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him  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Just, 
on  account  of  his  high  character  with  all  classes  of 
the  community.  At  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  St. 
James  was  placed  upon  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
temple,  and  there  commanded  to  make  a  public  dis- 
avowal of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  his  resurrection,  which  was  so  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Sadducees.  The  apostle,  instead  of 
complying,  boldly  declared  that  the  abode  of  Jesus 
was  "  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and 
that  he  was  coining  hereafter  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
This  allusion  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  which  we  have 
seen  to  have  been  the  prediction  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah most  common  and  popular  amongst  the  Jews, 
filled  the  Sadducees  and  the  multitude  with  rage;  they 
rushed  upon  him,  hurled  him  down  from  the  place  on 
which  he  stood,  and  while  he  was  praying  for  his 
persecutors,  a  blow  from  a  club  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings. 

James  is  called  by  most  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Jews,  may  have  induced  the 
apostles  to  give  him  the  especial  charge  of  the  Church 
in  that  city.  His  epistle,  the  only  one  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  addressed  to  "the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad;"  it  came,  therefore, 
with  peculiar  propriety  from  the  person  who  presided 
over  the  Church  in  the  sanctuary  and  metropolis  of 
their  nation.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Pharisees 
took  no  active  part  in  the  murder  of  St.  James;  in- 
deed,  many  of  the   Jews   regarded   the   crime   with 
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horror,  for  Josophus  declares,  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  long  afterwards  regarded  as  a  merited 
punishment  for  this  atrocity. 

Passing  over  the  uncertain  traditions  respecting  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  we  come  to  St.  John,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  body.  From  his  Epistles,  hut  more 
particularly  from  the  book  of  Revelations,  we  find  that 
he  laboured  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  exercised 
apostolic  control  over  the  celebrated  seven  churches. 
During  the  persecution  under  Domitian  he  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Patmos,  where  probably  he  wrote  his 
Epistles  and  the  book  of  Revelations.  After  the  death 
of  Domitian,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  and 
died  there,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

Before  St.  John  closed  his  mortal  career,  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  had  been  completed,  and  the 
Church  inherited  in  a  permanent  form  the  instructions 
which  the  apostles,  during  their  lifetime,  had  commu- 
nicated by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  several  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, to  determine  the  precise  date  in  which  they  were 
written,  or  the  form  in  which  they  were  communicated 
to  the  early  Christians;  our  only  inquiry  regards  the 
purpose  they  were  designed  to  serve.  "We  find  the 
New  Testament  to  be  both  a  record  of  the  facts  which 
form  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  furthermore  an 
interpretation  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  based  upon 
these  facts.  Hence  we  find  the  early  churches  instantly 
entering  upon  their  functions  as  guardians  of  the  sacred 
records,  collecting  them  into  one  deposit,  and  perhaps 
procuring  the  translation  of  a  portion  of  them  from  the 
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Hebrew  or  Aramaic  into  Greek,  the  prevalent  language 
of  the  Eastern  churches. 

After  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  last  channel  by 
which  miraculous  gifts  was  conveyed  to  the  Christian 
body  was  removed.  The  apostles  conferred  the  mys- 
terious powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  on  whom 
they  laid  their  hands;  but  they  did  not  extend  to 
them  the  gift  of  similarly  communicating  these  powers 
to  others.  Direct  miracles  may  be  said  to  have  ceased, 
therefore,  when  the  generation  succeeding  the  apostles 
had  departed,  and  the  Christian  churches  were  then 
left  to  be  guided  by  the  Scriptures  or  written  revela- 
tions, without  receiving  any  further  revelation  by 
miraculous  means. 

From  the  history  of  the  period  over  which  we  have 
gone,  it  appears  that  the  constitution  of  the  separate 
Christian  churches  was  not  uniform  and  systematic, 
and  that  these  different  churches  did  not  form  one 
organized  community.  For  instance,  the  Jewish 
Christians  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  "  devout 
Gentiles,"  and  these,  again,  held  themselves  separate 
from  the  converted  idolaters.  As  one  or  other  of 
these  three  bodies  preponderated  in  a  particular 
church,  so  must  its  system  of  discipline  and  ob- 
servances have  varied.  The  only  mode  in  which  dis- 
cipline could  be  enforced  at  this  time  was  by  censure, 
or  by  expulsion.  A  church,  like  every  other  society, 
has  the  right  of  excluding  from  its  privileges  those 
who  violate  the  laws  devised  for  its  safety.  Expulsion 
or  excommunication,  so  far  as  the  church  was  con- 
cerned, was  merely  an  exclusion  of  the  offender  from 
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the  society  of  the  faithful,  and  from  a  participation  in 
the  sacraments,  &c,  which  were  the  visible  signs  of  its 
being  a  community.  The  church  punished  a  scandal, 
but  to  God  belonged  the  cognizance  of  the  sin,  and 
this  distinction  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  punishment 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira :  "  Thou  hast  lied,"  says  the 
apostle,  "not  unto  man,  but  unto  God."  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  we  should  have  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  discipline  of  the  early  churches;  while 
the  Christians  were  a  small  and  persecuted  community 
there  could  have  been  little  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  vigilant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  body. 
Dissatisfied  parties  were  more  likely  to  leave  them 
than  to  disturb  their  assemblies;  the  occasions  for 
exercising  the  inherent  power  of  exclusion  must  have 
been  so  few,  that  the  rule  of  conduct  in  each  instance 
would  probably  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  occasion. 

The  question  of  the  form  of  government  established 
in  the  first  churches  may  be  solved  with  equal  simpli- 
city. It  was  suited  to  the-  special  circumstances  of 
each  church,  and  it  varied  as  these  circumstances 
altered.  While  Christianity  was  confined  to  Juda3a, 
we  read  only  of  apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Afterwards  we  find  apostolic  missionaries,  sent  to 
"confirm"  churches  established  in  distant  places,  by 
conferring  on  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
still  later,  we  find  apostles  "  separated,"  or  "  set  apart," 
like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  found  new  churches. 
Apostolic  superintendence  sufficed  in  the  earlier 
stages;  but  as  churches  multiplied,  and  as  the  apostles 
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•were     removed,    additional    superintendence    became 
necessary. 

Episcopacy  thus  grew  up  from  the  wants  of  the 
churches,  and  accommodated  itself  to  the  circumstances 
from  which  it  originated.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the 
apostles,  and  it  therefore  may  claim  at  least  the  merit 
of  inspired  approbation;  it  has  been  perpetuated  since 
the  apostolic  age,  and  may  therefore  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  Christian  history.  But,  assuredly,  neither 
episcopacy  nor  any  other  form  of  church  government 
■was  so  established  by  the  apostles,  as  to  deprive  all 
future  ages  of  a  right  to  change  and  modify  it.  The 
very  universality  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  many  of  its  usages  in  discipline  and  government 
should  be  left  undefined,  and  capable  of  being  modified 
as  the  changes  of  realm  or  of  time  might  require. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  effect  a  great  revo- 
lution in  Christian  discipline;  previous  to  that  time 
the  great  majority  of  the  converted  Jews  refused  to 
"  eat  with  the  Gentiles,"  and,  consequently,  the  two 
classes  of  converts  formed  separate  communities.  It 
is  an  error,  often  exposed,  and  as  often  repeated,  to 
look  upon  the  early  Christian  church  as  one  society ;  it 
consisted  of  several  societies,  formed  on  common  prin- 
ciples, and  enjoying  common  privileges;  but  it  was 
not  a  uniform,  organic  body,  for  we  have  shown 
that  important  differences  existed  between  its  several 
divisions. 

Originally  there  was  one  bishop  to  every  church, 
and  his  title,  which  literally  signifies  "  an  overseer,"  or 
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"  an  inspector,"  indicated  that  his  office  "was  to  super- 
intend and  direct  the  labours  of  the  presbyters  and 
deacons.  But  as  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  early 
centuries  were  to  a  great  extent  missionaries,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  small  congregations  of  Chris- 
tians "were  formed  in  the  towns  or  villages  adjacent  to 
great  cities,  which  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  require 
a  full  clerical  establishment,  and  which  were,  there- 
fore, affiliated  to  the  principal  church  or  congregation 
over  which  the  bishop  presided.  In  this  way  episcopal 
authority,  originally  confined  to  one  congregation,  was 
extended  to  several,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  such 
an  arrangement  having  been  proved  by  experience,  it 
was  perpetuated  in  most  of  the  churches. 

Our  Lord's  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  supplied  his  disciples  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  signs  that  would  herald  the  event,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  might  escape  from  the  coming 
calamity.  There  were  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars;" 
"  false  Christs  and  false  prophets"  appeared,  who  de- 
luded multitudes;  "nation  rose  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom;"  there  were  "famines  and 
troubles,"  and  yet  these  were  only  "  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows." 

The  tyranny  of  Florus  at  length  drove  the  Jews 
into  open  revolt;  they  slaughtered  the  Romans  with- 
out mercy  wherever  they  fell  into  their  power,  and 
openly  proclaimed  their  resolution  never  again  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  besiege 
Jerusalem.     The  ensigns  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  with 
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their  idolatrous  ensigns,  "the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion," were  displayed  before  the  Avails,  and  "Jerusalem 
was  compassed  about  with  armies."  This  was  the  last 
sign  for  which  the  Christians  were  to  wait,  and  Pro- 
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vidence  opened  to  them  the  means  of  escape.  Cestius 
retired  from  before  the  city,  without  any  visible  cause; 
and  this  panic,  which  induced  the  Jews  to  persevere  in 
their  mad  rebellion,  enabled  the  Christians  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  make  their 
escape.  Most  of  them  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  they  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  not  a  single  Christian  was  involved  in  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  overtook  Jerusalem. 

The  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  appears  to 
have  produced  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  on 
all  the  Christian  churches.  The  Jewish  Christians, 
who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem,  were  dispersed  through- 
out Asia,  and  could  only  expect  relief  from  their 
Gentile  brethren;  when  thus  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  converted  Gentiles  they  gradually  laid 
aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  abandoned  the 
observances  which  had  hitherto  kept  them  separate. 
Some,  indeed,  still  adhered  to  their  old  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  formed  the  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and 
Nazarenes,  but  the  great  majority  seem  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  belief,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
ended  with  the  temple,  and  that  Judaism  had  become 
nothing  more  than  an  empty  name. 

To  this  desirable  result  the  example  and  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  John,  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  apostles, 
eminently  contributed.     His  first  epistle  is,  in  a  great 
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degree,  an  essay  on  the  duty  of  love  between  Christian 
brethren,  and  this  duty  is  deduced  from  the  common 
benefits  that  they  had  derived  from  the  new  dispensa- 
tion; he  makes  no  reference  to  the  old,  nor  to  any 
distinctions  between  classes  of  believers.  In  fact,  the 
epistle  is  so  obviously  designed  to  further  a  union 
which  had  commenced,  and  strengthen  a  bond  of 
peace  already  formed,  that  we  may  safely  ascribe  it  to 
the  period  when  the  exiles  from  Palestine  were  seek- 
ing, or  had  obtained  admission,  into  the  Christian 
communities  of  Asia.  From  the  third  brief  epistle  we 
find  that  St.  John  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  the  Gentile  converts.  He  calls  Gaius,  to  whoni 
the  letter  is  addressed,  his  "  well-beloved,"  though 
from  the  name  he  must  have  been  a  Roman;  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
obviously  a  Greek;  and  the  only  other  person  men- 
tioned, Diotrephes,  of  whom  he  complains,  must  also 
have  been  of  Greek  descent.  This  may  account  for 
his  avoiding  to  notice  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  any  of  his  writings;  the  mention  of  it  might 
have  revived  the  prejudices  of  the  Jew,  and  reminded 
the  Gentile  that  such  prejudices  had  existed. 

St.  John's  Gospel  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
written  after  the  union  had  been  effected  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and  many  passages  of  it 
will  be  found  to  bear  closely  on  the  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  by  which  they  were  united.  It  asserts  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  universality  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  more  frequently  and  more  directly 
than  the   preceding  gospels,  and  this  not  merely  to 
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confute  the  heresies  which  began  to  appear,  hut  to 
impress  upon  Christians  of  every  class  that  they  were 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd. 

The  general  persecution  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tians by  Domitian,  had  a  considerable  influence  in 
cementing  the  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian  converts.  It  is  probable  that  this  capricious 
tyrant,  who  claimed  to  be  worshipped  with  divine 
honours,  was  jealous  of  the  reverence  paid  to  Christ  as 
God,  and  King,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  ignorant  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Indeed, 
■he  appears  to  have  believed  that  Christ  was  his  living 
rival,  for  he  commanded  a  search  to  be  made  for  the 
descendants  of  David  in  Judaea;  the  grandsons  of  St. 
Jude  were,  in  consequence,  arrested,  but  when  they 
were  examined  they  so  plainly  stated  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  they  were 
acquitted  and  dismissed  without  injury.  Such  an 
event  must  have  had  great  effect  in  dispelling  any 
lingering  delusions  respecting  the  temporal  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  and,  consequently,  must  have  abated  the 
pride  of  the  Jews,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  their 
refusing  to  unite  with  the  Gentiles. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  was  now 
complete.  Christ's  kingdom  was  established;  it  was 
governed  only  by  His  laws,  ruled  in  His  name,  and 
characterized  by  His  institutions.  Moses  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  one  of  the  legislators  for  believers, 
Christ  alone  was  Head  of  his  Church.  St.  John  lived 
to  witness  this  consummation,  and  thus  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  that  he  should  not  "  taste  of  death  until 
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he  saw  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 
Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  some  reason  for  the 
canon  of  Scripture  being  closed  by  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations :  all  Christians  were  united  into  one  body, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  [Jew  or  Gentile, 
bond  or  free;  the  new  dispensation  was  established, 
the  Church  was  formed,  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit 
revealed  the  types  of  its  future  progress,  having  its 
consummation  in  the  day  of  final  retribution.  Similar 
types  were  given  to  the  Jewish  church  when  it  was 
established  at  Sinai, — but  those  of  Judaism  were  out- 
ward and  sensible,  for  they  belonged  to  a  temporal 
dispensation;  while  those  of  Christianity  were  given  in 
mysterious  vision,  because  they  relate  to  a  spiritual 
kingdom. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Illustration  of  the 
Neiv  Testament,  has  given  a  very  succinct  and  able 
account  of  the  abandonment  of  Judaism  by  the  Chris- 
tian converts,  to  which  we  earnestly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  chapter  by  quoting  the  entire  passage  from  his 
interesting  work. 

"From  the  testimony  of  Celsus  confirmed  by  the 
acquiescence  of  Origen,  it  appears,  that  the  great  body 
of  Jewish  Christians  in  the  second  century  believed 
in  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  and,  from  the  united  testi- 
monies of  both  these  writers,  we  also  may  conclude, 
that  most  of  them  had  relinquished  all  distinctive 
marks  of  Judaism,  and  were  not  different  from  Gen- 
tile Christians.  Several  causes,  we  know,  existed 
sufficient  to  produce  this  last  effect;   and  without  it, 
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we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  after  the  first  century. 

"The  account  given  by  Celsus  and  Origen  of  the 
desertion  of  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
by  the  Jewish  Christians  is  also  confirmed  by  other 
writers. 

"Sulpicius  Severus,  speaking  of  the  orders  of 
Adrian  to  drive  all  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  observes, 
that  'this  measure  was  serviceable  to  the  Christian 
faith;  because  at  that  time  nearly  all  believed  Christ 
to  be  God  with  the  observance  of  the  Law;  the  Lord 
so  disposing  it,  that  the  servitude  of  the  Law  should 
be  removed  from  the  liberty  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
Church.  Then  was  Mark  the  first  Gentile  bishop  at 
Jerusalem  *.' 

"This  measure  was  serviceable  to  the  Christian 
faith,  because  from  that  time  the  great  body  of 
Hebrew  Christians  exonerated  themselves  from  the 
servitude  of  the  Law;  by  which,  as  we  know  from 
Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Jerom,  Christianity  was 
then  supposed  to  suffer  degradation. 

"  In  perfect  conformity  with  these  testimonies,  Basil 
has  represented  the  believing  Jews  as  perfectly  similar 
in  their  sentiments  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
forming  with  them   one  uniform  body;   which  could 


"*  Quod  quidem  Christians  fidei  proficiebat ;  quia  turn  pene 
omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  crcdebant. 
Nimirum  id  Domino  ordinante  dispositum  ut  legis  servitus  a 
libertate  fidei  atque  ecclesise  tolleretur.  Ita  turn  primum 
Marcus  ex  gentibus  apud  Hierosolymam  episcopus  fuit.  HisL 
L.  ii.,  c.  xxxi. 
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not  have  been  true,  if  the  Jewish  Christians  had  in 
general  been  Ebionites — who,  long  before  his  time, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  rank  among  Christians. 

"  CA  portion  of  believers  in  Christ,  has  been  saved 
from  the  whole  of  Israel:  the  election  having  been 
found  in  a  few  only:  which  portion  acting  as  leaven 
to  the  Gentiles,  has  drawn  them  all  over  to  a  re- 
semblance of  itself*.' 

"  On  this  testimony  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Basil,  the  Ebionites  had  been  in  a 
state  of  excommunication  for  several  ages;  excluded, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  from  future  salva- 
tion, and  not  considered  as  Christians.  No  bodies 
of  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Ebionites 
and  Gentile  Christians.  When,  therefore,  he  declares, 
that  a  portion  of  believing  Israelites  was  saved,  and 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  had  been  brought  over 
to  a  resemblance  of  them,  his  testimony  to  the  early 
existence  of  other  Jewish  Christians  besides  Ebionites 
is  no  less  decisive  than  that  of  Celsus  and  Origen. 

"By  comparing  the  accounts  given  of  the  first 
Hebrew  Christians  by  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, with  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  state  of  opinion  among  them,  and  the  changes  in 


u  *  To  fxevroL  pepos  tcov  rricrTevadvTcov  els  Xpiarbv  dieawdij 
anb  tov  tt&vtos  tov  'lcrparjX'  ev  oXiyois  evpedeio-rjs  rrjs  eKXoyrjs' 
oirep  cos  £vprj  y(v6p.evov  toIs  Wveo~L,  irdvras  Trpbs  ttjv  oiKelav 
e'Xicvcrev  6p.oLorr]Ta.  Basil  Comm.  in  Esaiam,  p.  30G.  Ed- 
Paris,  1721. 
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their  manners,  may  be  collected  with  great  probability. 
At  first,  they  were  all  rigorous  observers  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  and  insisted  on  imposing  the  same  burden 
on  Gentile  converts:  this  made  it  necessary  for  the 
apostles,  and  others  of  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  insist  strongly  on  the  inutility  of  the 
ceremonial  law:  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  been  written  for  that  purpose.  In 
most  of  the  churches  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity were  found  to  be  so  much  at  variance,  that, 
when  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  literal  observance  of  the  Law  was  regularly 
taught;  and  Christians  were  informed,  that  an  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  was  the  true 
spiritual  observance  of  the  Law.  '  God  has  manifested 
to  us  by  all  the  prophets,  that  he  has  no  occasion 
for  our  sacrifices,  or  burnt  offerings,  or  oblations; 
saying,  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices,  &c*  These  things  therefore  hath  God 
abolished,  that  the  new  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  without  the  yoke  of  any  such  necessity, 
might  have  an  offering  becoming  ment.1 — 'But  why 
did  Moses  say,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  swine,  neither 
the  eagle,  nor  the  hawk,  nor  the  crow,  &c?  I  answer, 
that  under  this  outside  figure  he  comprehended  three 
spiritual  doctrines,  that  were  to  be  gathered  from 
thence.' — 'Moses    therefore,    speaking   as    concerning 


"*  Isaiah  i.  11—14. 

"  +  Ep.  Barn.  §  ii.  Wake's  Transl. 
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meats,  delivered  indeed  three  great  precepts  to  them 
in  the  spiritual  signification  of  those  commands.  But 
they,  according  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  understood 
him,  as  if  he  had  only  meant  it  of  meats*.' 

"At  length,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
Judaism  was  expressly  prohibited  in  the  churches, 
which  were  composed  of  Gentiles  and  Jews.  Ignatius 
(about  a.d.  107) — declares,  'It  is  absurd  to  call  your- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christians  and  to  judaizet;' 
and,  '  If  any  one  shall  preach  the  Jewish  Law  unto 
you,  hearken  not  unto  him  J.'  At  that  time,  the  literal 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  neither  tolerated 
nor  entirely  abolished:  no  separate  privilege  is  allowed 
to  Gentile  Christians  as  distinguished  from  Jews,  nor 
to  Jewish  Christians  as  distinguished  from  Gentiles. 
The  great  object  of  his  Epistles  is  to  inculcate  unifor- 
mity of  faith  and  manners;  to  worship  God  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  same  manner:  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Magnesians  and  Philadelphians,  in 
particular,  all  Christians,  without  exception,  are 
warned  against  Jewish  customs. 

"'I  exhort  you  that  ye  study  to  do  all  things  in 
a  divine  concord. — Let  there  be  nothing  that  may 
be  able  to  make  a  division  among  you.  But,  be  ye 
united  to  your  bishop,  and  those  who  preside  over 
you,  to  be  your  pattern  and  direction  in  the  way 
to  immortality.     As  therefore  the  Lord  did  nothing 


"  *  Sect.  x. 

"  -|-  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  §  x. 

"  +  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians,  §  vi. 
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without  the  Father  being  united  to  him,  neither  by 
himself  nor  yet  by  his  apostles;  so  neither  do  ye  any 
thing  without  your  bishop  and  presbyters:  neither 
endeavour  to  let  anything  appear  rational  to  your- 
selves apart;  but  being  come  together  into  the  same 
place,  have  one  common  prayer;  one  supplication; 
one  mind;  one  hope;  in  charity  and  in  joy  undefiled. 
There  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  nothing 
is  better.  Wherefore,  come  ye  all  together  as  unto 
one  temple  of  God;  as  to  one  altar;  as  to  one  Jesus 
Christ,  who  proceeded  from  one  Father;  and  exists  in 
one,  and  is  returned  to  one/ 

'"Be  not  deceived  with  strange  doctrines,  nor  with 
old  fables,  which  are  unprofitable.  For,  if  we  still 
continue  to  live  according  to  the  Jewish  Law,  we  do 
confess  ourselves  not  to  have  received  grace*. — These 
things,  my  beloved,  I  write  unto  you;  not  that  I 
know  any  among  you  that  lie  under  this  error:  but, 
as  one  of  the  least  among  you,  I  am  desirous  to  fore- 
warn you,  that  ye  fall  not  into  the  snares  of  vain 
doctrine  t.' 

"  This  was  the  language  in  which  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  addressed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Christian 
church  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  literal 
observance  of  their  ancient  law  was  at  that  time  as 
severely  reprobated  as  the  strange  doctrines  of  new 
heresies ;  and,  about  thirty  years  later,  such  was  the 


"*  Epistle  to   the   Magnesiaus,    §   vi.,   vii.,  viii.      Wake's 
Translation. 
"  f  Sect.  xi. 
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general  abhorrence  of  Judaism,  that  any  Christian 
who  professed  it,  was  very  commonly  supposed  to  be 
excluded  from  salvation  *. 

"The  opinion,  that  every  true  Christian  was  a  true 
follower  of  the  ritual  law,  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  Christians,  would  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
induce  the  Jewish  Christians  to  abandon  the  laws 
of  their  ancestors  than  the  violence  of  their  Gentile 
brethren;  and  these  causes,  joined  to  others,  appear 
to  have  produced  the  effect  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected:  for,  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  there  are  neither  any  traces  of  churches 
composed  partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  like 
those  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  nor  of  Ebion- 
itesf  existing  separate  from  the  churches  anywhere, 
except  in  a  few;};  places  in  the  East. 


"*  Justin  Martyr,  p.  230,  et  seq.  Ed.  Thirlby.  I 
"  -j-  It  is  probable,  that  all  the  Ebionites,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  alone,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  after  the  rescript  of  that  Emperor,  in  favour  of 
the  Christians.  Eusebius  speaks  (hyperbolically,  no  doubt,)  of 
Justus,  one  of  the  Hebrew  bishops,  as  one  of  the  myriads  of 
those  of  the  circumcision,  who  believed  in  Christ.  'lovdaios 
tis  ovopa  'lovaros,  pvpicov  ocrcov  en  7T€pLToprjs  els  tov  Xpicrrov 
TTjvinavTct   tt emcrTevKOTGav    els    /ecu    avTos    cov.       Hist.    L.    III. 

C.  XXXV. 

1 '  %  We  must  not  suppose,  that  the  Nazarcean  or  Ebiontean 
Christians  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  from  a  confused 
sentence  in  Jerom.  Quid  dicam  de  Hebionitis,  qui  Christianos 
esse  se  simulant?  Usque  hodie  per  tolas  Orientis  synagogas 
inter  Judseas  hseresis  est  quse  dicitur  Mineorum,  et  a  Pharisseis 
nunc  usque  damnatur,  quos  vulgo  Nazareeos.  nuncupant,  qui 
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"  The  Jewish  Christians  must  therefore,  in  general, 
have  abandoned  their  distinctive  customs  in  most  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  the  first  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second:  and  they  would  probably  be 
followed  in  this  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  after  Adrian  had  prohibited  all  Jews 
from  approaching  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native 
city. 

"The  ancient  testimonies,  by  which  we  prove, 
what  is  beforehand  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
are  those  of  Celsus,  Origen,  and  Sulpicius  Severus: 
to  whom  Basil  may  also  be  joined.  From  the  posi- 
tive testimonies  of  these  writers,  joined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disappearance  of  Jewish  Christians 
in  the  second  century,  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  had  existed  before,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  they  had  assimilated  themselves 


credunt  in  Christum,  filium  dei,  natum,  de  virgine  Maria.,  et 
eum  dicunt  esse,  qui  sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus  est,  et  resurrexit, 
in  guem  et  nos  credimus:  sed  dum  volunt  et  Judaei  esse  et 
Christiani,  nee  Judeei  sunt  nee  Christiani.  Opera  Tom.  i., 
p.  634.  Ed.  Lutet.  1624.  A  very  judicious  explanation  of 
this  passage  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  impreca- 
tions which  the  Jews  uttered  thrice  every  day  in  their  public 
prayers  against  Christians,  under  the  name  of  Nazarenes,  'were 
composed  some  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Semach  David,  and  were  not 
concealed;  but  the  empire  growing  Christian,  the  Jews  feared 
they  should  fall  under  the  lash  of  the  civil  power  for  these  their 
wicked  prayers,  and  therefore  pretended,  that  they  meant  only  a 
sect  of  their  own,  called  Nazarseans  or  Minceans,  and  imposed  so 
far  upon  St.  Jerom  as  to  make  him  believe  [them.'  Mangey's 
Rem.  on  Nazarenus,  p.  7. 
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to  Gentile  Christians:  and  the  year  136  has  been 
■with  great  probability  assigned  as  the  time,  when 
the  secession  from  the  Mosaic  ritual  took  place,  among 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem*." 


"*  Dv  Fresnoy's  Chronological  Table,  and  Echard's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  under  the  year  130,  and  Moshei.m  de  Rebus 
ante  Constantinum,  p.  324." 


N 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONDITION   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  AT 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

During  the  apostolic  age  Christianit}'  was  opposed  to 
Judaism  in  a  double  sense:  the  unconverted  Jews 
aimed  at  its  destruction,  some  of  the  converted  Jews 
sought  its  division  and  corruption;  when  the  efforts  of 
both  were  defeated,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Son" 
was  established,  and  the  duties  which  now  devolved  on 
its  administrators  were  limited  to  its  preservation  and 
extension.  This  change  in  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity necessarily  produced  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors; the  apostles  had  to  establish  new  truths,  and 
were,  therefore,  invested  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles;  their  successors  had  to  preserve  these  truths, 
and,  therefore,  only  needed  to  perpetuate  the  evidence 
by  which  these  truths  were  originally  established. 
"  A  miracle  and  a  new  revelation  go  together*." 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  additional  truths 
that  he  revealed  beyond  those  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  gave  no  "  sign," 
though  often  urged  to  do  so,  either  to  prove  the  truth 
of  preceding  revelations,  or  the  inferences  he  deduced 
from  them :  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 


Hinds'  Christianity,  ii.,  7L 
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from  the  dead*."  Miraculous  powers  ceased  when 
"the  Son  of  man  was  come  in  his  kingdom,"  and  with 
them  terminated  the  ministration  and  usages  connected 
with  their  exercise. 

The  duty  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  was  'to 
preserve  the  faith;  hence  St.  John,  in  his  address  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  urges  them  "  to  do  their  first 
works," — "  to  hold  fast  that  which  they  had  received," 
— "to  he  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that 
remain."  Now  the  apostles,  in  thus  giving  to  their 
successors  functions  different  from  their  own,  must 
have  foreseen  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  means 
for  the  discharge  of  those  functions.  They  must  have 
seen  that  Christianity  was  not  only  to  be  established, 
but  to  be  perpetuated.  One  important  means  for  this 
perpetuation  was  recording  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  established. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  New  Testament;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  record 
the  facts  of  the  Christian,  scheme,  and  the  Epistles 
give  an  authorised  interpretation  of  such  facts  as  were 
misapprehended  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  those  also 
which  have  the  most  direct  reference  to  the  great 
mystery  of  redemption. 

The  churches  were  necessarily  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  record,  the  witnesses  to  its  authenticity,  and  the 
dispensers  of  the  sacred  truths  it  contained.  They  had 
also  the  dispensation  of  "the  means  of  Grace;'1  but 


*  Luke  xvi.  31. 
N  2 
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in  this  function  their  discretionary  power  was  limited 
by  the  written  record/which  might  be  regarded  as  their 
"  charter  of  incorporation."  It  was  of  advantage  to 
Christianity  that  the  churches  were  at  the  first  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  confederated  indeed  by  a  spirit 
of  love  and  common  faith,  but  not  subjected  to  a 
common  rule  or  government;  each  church  was  thus 
an  independent  witness  to  the  truth  and  genuineness 
of  the  Sacred  record,  and  any  error  committed  by  one, 
could  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  preserved  in  ano- 
ther. Indeed,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  comparison  and  in- 
terchange of  the  records  between  the  several  churches, 
and  hence  it  is  entitled  to  more  authority  than  it 
could  have  derived  from  the  sanction  of  any  single 
body,  even  if  that  body  had  been  a  general  Council. 

"  The  authority  on  which  we  rest  our  conviction  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures," 
says  Archbishop  "Whately,  "is  of  the  same  kind, 
though  incomparably  stronger  in  degree  than  that  on 
which  we  receive  the  ancient  classics.  For  it  is  not 
to  the  Roman  world,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  but  to 
the  literary  portion  of  it,  that  we  appeal,  in  respect  of 
any  volume  of  the  classics.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  addressed  to  all  classes; 
(the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  '  Reserve,' — of  putting 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  under  a  bushel, — being  no 
part  of  the  apostolic  system,)  so  that  probably  for  one 
reader  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  there  were  more  than  fifty 
persons, — even  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church, — 
anxious   to   possess    copies   of    the   New   Testament 
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Scriptures,  and  careful,  in  proportion  to  the  high 
importance  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
accuracy  of  what  they  read.  On  this  point,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  words  of  an  eminent 
writer  from  an  unpublished  discourse,  delivered  a 
good  many  years  ago  at  Oxford,  in  a  course  of 
lectures. 

"  'Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Christianity  than 
the  care  and  anxiety  with  which  the  earty  Christians 
examined  the  pretensions  of  any  writing  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  This  will  also 
account  for  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  before 
all  the  books  of  the  Canon  became  generally  received. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  genuineness  of 
any  of  the  four  Gospels  was  ever  doubted;  but  the 
Epistles  being  addressed  to  particular  churches,  and 
at  various  times,  it  must  have  required  for  one  of 
these  some  interval  before  its  communication  could 
take  place  throughout  every  country  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  accompanied  by  such  evidence 
as  would  be  satisfactory  to  every  other  church.  *  * 
As  soon  as  can  be  supposed  possible,  the  Christians 
of  all  countries  remarkably  agreed  in  receiving  them 
as  canonical;  while  the  hesitation  of  a  few,  proves 
only  that  this  agreement  was  not  a  hasty  or  careless 
assent,  but  a  deliberate  and  unbiassed  judgment.  *  * 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed  upon  your  attention, 
that  the  credit  of  a  canon  thus  compared,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  if  it  had  rested  on  the  authority  of  some 
general  Council.  For  the  decision  of  a  Council  is  the 
decision  of  a  majority  only:  whereas,   this  is  ratified 
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by  the  voice  of  every  separate  church.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  decision,  not  of  one  meeting,  or  of  one  age, 
but  the  uncontradicted  belief  of  all  the  first  churches, 
spreading  generally  and  naturally  as  the  Gospel  spread: 
a  belief  which  was  not  impaired  by  authority,  but  was 
the  result  of  their  own  cautious  and  independent 
examination.1 

"  I  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  this  subject,  because  I 
believe  there  are  not  a  few,  who,  being  accustomed  to 
hear  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Church  spoken  of, 
as  that  in  which  we  receive  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, are  led  to  fancy  it  the  authority  of  some  one 
socidy  acting  collectively,  and  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city; and  thus  they  lose  sight  of  the  very  circum- 
stance on  which  the  chief  force  of  this  testimony 
depends;  namely,  that  there  was  no  decree  or  deci- 
sion of  any  one  society,  but — what  has  far  more 
weight — the  concurring  independent  convictions  of  a 
great  number  of  distinct  churches,  in  various  regions 
of  the  world.'" 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  dangers, 
external  and  internal,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed 
in  the  struggle  against  Judaism,  was  soon  followed  by 
a  contest  of  a  different  nature  against  the  corruptions 
attempted  to  be  introduced  from  pagan  philosophy. 
At  this  time,  the  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
idolatry,  considered  as  a  religious  system,  wras  at  an 
end ; — the  gross  fables  respecting  the  gods  were  received 
in  their  literal  sense  by  nobody,  not  even  by  the  lowest 
vulgar;  a  system  of  mystic  interpretation  was  intro- 
duced; it  was  said  that  these  fables  had  a  symbolic 
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meaning,  and  great  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  guess- 
ing at  the  purport  of  these  supposed  parables.  The 
general  cultivation  of  philosophy  increased  this  rage 
for  mystic  interpretation,  particularly  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  where  Grecian  philosophy,  in  the  strength 
of  youth,  "was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
antiquated  superstitions  of  Asia  and  Egypt. 

No  system,  totally  false,  ever  succeeded  among 
mankind;  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  important  truth,  but  their  view  of  it 
was  imperfect  and  distorted.  They  saw  that  there 
were  traditional  fragments  of  an  older  and  purer  reli- 
gion in  all  the  systems  of  paganism,  and  they  trusted 
by  their  superior  knowledge  to  discover  that  truth, 
and  harmonize  all  these  jarring  systems.  For  this 
purpose  they  adopted  the  Eastern  theory  of  successive 
iEons,  or  emanations  from  the  Deity,  and  indulged 
themselves  in  the  wildest  speculations  on  their  nature 
and  their  relation  to  God  and  the  universe. 

Many  of  the  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Alexandria, 
applied  this  philosophy  to  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and 
carried  the  rage  for  allegorizing  the  simple  statements 
of  Scripture  to  a  most  extravagant  extent.  They 
spread  their  doctrines  among  their  countrymen,  and 
several  of  the  Jews  who  became  Christians,  carried 
the  taste  for  "  foolish  questions,"  and  "  endless  genea- 
logies,,,  into  the  Church.  This  system  was  named 
gnosticism  (from  the  Greek  gnosis,  knowledge,)  be- 
cause those  who  adopted  it,  laid  exclusive  claim  to 
knowledge  of  the  secret  and  hidden  meaning  of  reve- 
lation. 
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Gnosticism  appears  to  have  had  most  success  with 
the  Judaizing  Christians;  after  having  long  contended 
for  the  liberal  observance  of  the  Law,  they  took  refuge 
in  the  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  rendered  their  first  object 
impracticable.  The  mixture  of  Gentile  philosophy 
with  ancient  Judaism  and  Christianity  could  not 
produce  a  uniform  system;  Gnosticism  was  divided 
into  a  countless  variety  of  sects,  and  its  teachers  were 
not  less  opposed  to  each  other  than  they  were  all  to 
the  simple  purity  of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  therefore,  dim- 
cult  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  their  principles;  but 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  prominent 
features  of  their  system. 

They  believed  that  the  world  was  created  by  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  whom  they  named  Demi- 
urgus,  and  that  he,  working  on  the  evil  principle, 
matter,  had  produced  a  universe  exposed  to  crime, 
misery,  and  disorder.  They  looked  upon  Christ  as  a 
later  JEon,  or  emanation,  sent  to  remedy  the  evil  which 
had  originated  with  the  Demiurgus,  and  they  destroyed 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
nature,  by  framing  a  distinction  between  Christ  and 
Jesus;  in  some  cases  they  went  as  far  as  to  suppose 
the  latter  to  have  been  merely  a  phantom.  One  sect, 
the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  appears  to  have  regarded  the  pagan  deities 
as  iEons,  partaking  of  the  divine  character,  for  they 
joined  in  the  heathen  sacrifices  whenever  they  were 
required  to  do  so  by  authority. 

Ecclesiastical   history   informs   us    that    the   early 
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leaders  of  the  Gnostics  were  Simon  IMagus,  Menander, 
Dositheus,  and  Cerinthus.  T\re  are  informed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Simon  was  a  native  of  Sama- 
ria, who  had  imposed  himself  upon  his  countrymen  as 
a  superior  being,  and  was  called  hy  them  "  the  great 
power  of  God."  lie  admitted  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  the  first  a  sincere 
convert  to  the  truth.  But  he  subsequently  returned 
to  his  impostures,  declaring  that  he  was  an  JEon,  or 
emanation  from  the  Divinity,  superior  to  Christ,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  Roman  empire  proclaiming  his  pre- 
tensions. He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  fall  at 
Rome,  while  pretending  or  attempting  to  flj-  from  the 
Capitol.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  delusion  propa- 
gated by  this  impostor,  that  he  not  only  had  a  multi- 
tude of  disciples  during  his  lifetime,  but  continued  to 
be  worshipped  by  the  sect  which  he  founded  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  his  death.  Menander  and 
Dositheus  similarly  claimed  to  be  iEons,  but  the  latter 
alone  had  any  distinguished  success. 

Archbishop  Whately's  description  of  the  German 
Transcendentalists  of  our  own  day  is  singularly  appli- 
cable to  the  Gnostics  of  ancient  times,  who  did  not  so 
much  reject  the  Christian  creed  as  explain  it  away  by 
their  unauthorized  and  fanciful  system  of  interpreta- 
tion. As  has  been  well  said,  "  they  were  willing  to 
hclieve  what  you  pleased,  provided  they  were  allowed 
to  explain  it  as  they  pleased."  "  The  German  Trans- 
cendentalists," says  the  archbishop,  "  whose  system  of 
theology,  or  rather  of  atheology,  is  little  else  than  a 
new  edition  of  the  Pantheism  of  the  ancient  heathen 
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philosophers,  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  Buddhists,  use  a 
double-meaning  language.  They  profess  Christianity, 
and  employ  profusely  such  terms  as  '  God,'  '  faith/ 
1  incarnation,'  'miracle,'  'immortality,'  &c,  attaching 
to  these  "words  a  meaning  quite  remote  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  them.  Their  'god'  is  the 
god  of  Pantheism;  not  a  personal  agent,  but  a  certain 
vital  principle  diffused  through  the  material  universe, 
and  of  which  every  human  soul  is  a  portion;  which  is 
at  death  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  infinite  spirit,  and 
become  just  "what  it  was  before  birth,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  system  of  philosophy  described  by 

Virgil,— 

Mens  agitat  molem  et  toto  se  corpore  miscet 
Inde  cominum  pecudumque  genus,  &c. 

And  the  other  terms  alluded  to  are  understood  by 
them  in  a  sense  no  less  wide  from  the  popular  accep- 
tation*." 

The  three  impostors  just  mentioned  were  false 
Christs  rather  than  false  teachers;  they  opposed  Chris- 
tianity, by  setting  up  a  rival  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cerinthus  was  a  corrupter  of  religion;  he  intro- 
duced Gnosticism  into  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
asserted  that  all  his  idle  and  impious  fancies  would  be 
deduced  from  the  records  of  revelation.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  written  to 
refute  the  false  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Evangelist  was  careful  at  the  very  beginning 
to  show  that  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh  was  no 


Note  P,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Second  Edition. 
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emanation,  but  "  in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  and 
was  God." 

The  necessity  of  preventing  the  diffusion  of  such 
erroneous  doctrines  must  early  have  taught  the 
churches  the  expediency  of  adopting  some  creed  or 
profession  of  faith  as  a  test  to  distinguish  those 
who  were  truly  its  members  from  those  who  were 
"false  brethren."  Whether  that  which  is  commonly 
called  "The  Apostles'  Creed,"  was  composed  by  the 
apostles  themselves  may  be  doubted;  but  that  it 
existed  in  substance  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evident 
from  the  writings  of  Ireneeus,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  martyr 
Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
his  statement  of  apostolic  doctrine  is,  therefore,  almost 
that  of  a  cotemporary.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  "  The  Church, 
though  it  be  dispersed  over  all  the  world,  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other,  has  received  from  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
things  in  them;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  incarnate  for  our  salvation;  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  preached  by  the  prophets  the  dispen- 
sations of  God,  and  the  advent,  nativity  of  a  virgin, 
passion,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  of  the  flesh  of  his  beloved  Son,  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  again  from  heaven  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  restore  all  things,  and  raise 
the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that  according  to  the  will  of 
the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
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in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour, 
and  King;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  to 
him;  and  that  he  may  exercise  just  judgment  upon 
all,  and  may  send  spiritual  wickedness,  and  the  trans- 
gressing and  apostate  angels,  with  all  ungodly,  un- 
righteous, lawless,  and  hlaspheming  men  into  ever- 
lasting fire;  but,  having  granted  life  to  all  righteous 
and  holy  men,  that  keep  his  commandments  and  per- 
severe in  his  love,  some  from  the  beginning,  others 
after  repentance,  on  them  he  may  bestow  the  gift  of 
immortality,  and  invest  them  with  eternal  glory." 

The  author  adds,  "  Neither  the  churches  established 
in  Germany,  nor  those  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  nor  those  in 
the  countries  of  the  East,  in  Egypt,  Libya,  or  the 
middle  of  the  world  (i.  e,  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
empire),  believe  or  teach  differently  in  any  respect." 
This  agreement  refers  only  to  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine,  not  to  the  exact  words  in  which  it  is  stated, 
for  we  find  that  almost  every  church  had  its  own 
creed,  "  shaped  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  dangers 
of  faith  from  without,  or  the  prejudices  of  its  own 
members  within.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  early  creeds,  that  of  Jerusalem  was 
always  distinct  from  that  of  Caesarea  or  Antioch;  and 
all  these,  again,  from  those  of  Alexandria  or  of  Rome; 
and  this  during  the  period  of  harmony  between  these 
churches*." 

The  Lord's-day  was  universally  observed;  the  Jewish 

*  Hinds'  Christianity,  ii.,  253. 
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Sabbath  was  but  partially  reverenced.  Divine  worship 
consisted  in  prayers,  hymns,  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  letters  from  the  churches;  to  which  was 
added,  a  popular  exposition  of  some  passage  of  holy 
writ,  more  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  than  a  sermon.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  forms  of  public  prayer  were 
prepared  for  the  churches,  but  it  probable  that  they 
were  used  in  many  places.  The  beautiful  prayer  with 
which  Clement  of  Rome  concludes  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  appears  well  calculated  for  public  use,  and 
as  the  epistle  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
church  conjointly.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"May  the  all-seeing  God,  the  ruler  of  spirits  and 
Lord  of  all  flesh,  who  has  chosen  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  us  by  him  for  a  peculiar  people,  grant  unto 
every  soul  that  calls  upon  his  glorious  and  holy  name, 
faith,  fear,  peace,  patience,  long-suffering,  temperance, 
holiness,  and  wisdom,  unto  all  well-pleasing,  through 
our  high  priest  and  advocate  Jesus  Christ;  through 
whom  be  unto  Him  all  glory,  majesty,  might,  and 
honour,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen." 

To  the  purity  of  Christian  morals  at  this  period  we 
have  the  strongest  testimony — that  of  an  adversary. 
Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  says,  "  They  meet  on  a 
certain  day  before  it  is  light,  and  address  themselves 
in  a  form  of  prayer*  to  Christ  as  to  some  god,  binding 


*  A  form  of  prayer  in  alternate  portions;  that  is,  a  liturgy 
with  responses. 
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themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
any  wicked  design,  hut  never  to  commit  any  fraud, 
theft,  or  adultery;  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor 
deny  a  trust  when  they  should  he  called  upon  to 
deliver  it  up;  after  which,  it  is  their  custom  to  sepa- 
rate, and  then  re- assemble,  to  eat  in  common  a  harm- 
less meal." 

The  "  solemn  oath"  to  which  Pliny  refers  may  have 
been  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  which 
all  notorious  offenders  were  excluded,  and  to  which  all 
wrho  were  admitted  professed  repentance  for  their  past 
sins  and  a  sincere  desire  to  follow  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  "walk  henceforth  in  his  holy  ways*." 
The  common  meals  of  the  Christians  were  the  agapce, 
or  "  feasts  of  love,"  which  in  the  apostolic  age  had 
great  influence  in  maintaining  the  brotherly  affection 
and  charity  for  which  the  early  Christians  were 
remarkable. 

But  the  pure  lives  of  the  Christians  did  not  save 
them  from  persecution;  the  very  letter  that  bears  such 
honourable  testimony  to  their  character,  points  them 
out  as  fit  objects  of  punishment  on  account  of  their 
"  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy."  The  great 
success  of  Christianity,  which  is  also  noticed  in  this 
document,  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  the  heathen 
raged  so  furiously.  "This  contagious  superstition," 
says  Pliny,  "  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  but  has 
spread  its  infection  among  the  country  villages."  He 
goes  on  to  lament  that  the  temples  had  been  almost 


See  before,  Chapter  IV. 
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deserted  in  Asia,  that  the  sacred  solemnities  had  been 
intermitted,  and  that  there  was  no  demand  for  victims 
to  offer  in  sacrifice.  This  change  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  gains  of  those  who,  like  Demetrius 
of  Ephesus,  derived  employment  from  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  idolatry;  and  it  must  also  have  excited 
the  rage  of  the  rabble,  when  they  ceased  to  be  gratified 
with  pompous  shows  and  splendid  processions.  Hence 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed 
from  the  Gentiles  were  not  always  authorized  by  the 
magistrates  and  emperors;  they  were  frequently  out- 
breaks of  popular  prejudice  and  fury,  excited  by  inte- 
rested calumny  and  continued  by  sheer  ignorance. 
"  Hence  it  happened  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two 
conspicuous  objects,  which  would  have  been  insufficient 
and  weak  as  a  political  measure  for  suppressing  the 
sect,  was  often  enough  to  stay  persecution*." 

Martyrdom  under  such  circumstances  was  like  the 
fabled  self-devotion  of  Curtius;  the  martyr  died  a 
witness  for  the  truth,  but  he  also  died  to  protect  the 
Church  by  giving  its  enemies  an  object  on  which  to 
exhaust  their  rage.  The  bishop  died  to  save  his  flock, 
the  presbj'ter's  life  was  sacrificed  for  his  congregation. 

At  such  a  time  the  feelings  of  a  martyr  must  have 
been  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  soldier  volunteer- 
ing on  a  forlorn  hope;  he  was  almost  sure  to  fall,  but 
his  death  was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  victory. 
These  circumstances  filled  the  early  martyrs  with  a 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  almost  amounting  to  a  thirst  for 


*  Hinds'  Christianity,  ii.;  269. 
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death,  which  can  scareely  he  comprehended  without  a 
diligent  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Ignatius  may  he  said  to  have  courted  martyrdom  when 
he  presented  himself  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  hut  ambi- 
tion of  fame,  or  a  desire  of  being  reverenced  after 
death,  had  no  share  in  his  motives.  Trajan  had  from 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  permitted,  if  not  en- 
couraged, some  of  those  hursts  of  popular  violence 
ever  ready  to  break  out  against  the  Christians.  His 
arrival  at  Antioch  was  therefore  regarded  by  the 
bishop,  Ignatius,  as  a  warning  of  imminent  peril  to 
the  Church.  He  boldly  met  the  danger  by  presenting 
himself  to  the  emperor,  and  asserting  the  divinity  of 
Christ  before  his  tribnnal.  Sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  against  him  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  confessed  that  he  carries 
about  within  himself  Him  that  was  crucified,  we  com- 
mand that  he  be  carried,  bound  by  soldiers,  to  the 
great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people." 

From  the  form  of  this  sentence  it  seems  that  Trajan 
at  this  period,  regarded  Christianity  as  something 
worse  than  "  an  absurd  and  excessive  superstition/'  as 
it  was  subsequently  described  by  Pliny.  He  appears 
to  have  regarded  the  homage  paid  to  Christ  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  allegiance  due  to  the  emperor,  and 
this  error  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  his 
successors,  since  the  test  enjoined  was  "  to  swear  by 
the  fortune  of  the  emperor;"  or  "by  the  genius  of 
Ca?sar."     Nothing  short  of  divine  honours  could  satisfy 
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the  pride  of  imperial  despotism,  and  as  these  were 
refused  by  the  Christians,  they  were  regarded  as  trai- 
tors to  the  state.  Similar  feelings  seem  in  later  times 
to  have  animated  the  despots  of  China  and  Japan ; 
they  were  jealous  that  those  honours  were  paid  to 
Christ  which  they  had  impiously  arrogated  to  them- 
selves. 

As  the  Christian  communities  felt  that  the  martyrs 
were  not  only  sacrificed  for  the  truth,  hut  for  the 
preservation  of  the  churches,  they  naturally  hold  their 
memory  in  the  highest  honour.  They  assembled 
round  their  graves  at  the  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom, and  there  celebrated  divine  worship  with  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  on  the  Lord's  day;  they  read  also 
some  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  saint  whom 
they  commemorated,  usually  called  "  the  acts  of  the 
martyr,"  and  made  collections  for  the  poor.  From 
this  innocent  and  laudable  custom  several  evils  arose, 
which  greatly  injured  the  purity  of  Christianity;  it 
sometimes  produced  an  eagerness  for  martyrdom,  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of 
the  Christian  character ;  there  were  those  who  "  <rave 
their  bodies  to  be  burned,  but  had  not  charity."  At 
the  commemoration  of  a  martyr,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  prevent  some  feelings  of  indignation  arising 
against  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  some  anticipa- 
tions of  divine  vengeance  overtaking  his  persecutors. 
An  earthquake,  a  pestilence,  or  a  famine  following 
any  outbreak  of  popular  hatred,  or  any  persecution 
countenanced  by  authority,  would  be  represented  by 
heated  imaginations  as  a  display  of  God's  righteous 
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anger  for  the  slaughter  of  his  saints.  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  Jews  for  their  lapses  into 
idolatry,  would  he  represented  as  types  of  the  venge- 
ance which  was  ahout  to  overtake  the  entire  heathen 
world,  and  these  gloomy  presages  not  being  kept 
secret,  necessarily  increased  the  alarm  with  which  the 
masses  of  the  populace  viewed  the  progress  of  a  new 
religion. 

Other  corruptions  followed:  the  "acts  of  the  martyr" 
were  interpolated  with  the  vague  legends  of  tradition, 
and  Avith  the  inventions  of  perverted  fancy;  the  com- 
memoration gradually  lost  the  simple  character  of 
grateful  remembrance,  and  assumed  that  of  homage 
or  worship,  until  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  invested 
with  something  of  a  mediatorial  character,  and  in- 
voked as  intercessors. 

There  was  an  interesting  interval  between  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism,  and  its  avowed 
claim  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  its  duration.  Viewing, 
however,  the  amalgamation  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  termination 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  we  may  assume  the  general  persecution 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  heathenism  against  that  kingdom. 
During  the  intervening  time  the  character  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Christian  Church  was  exposed, 
externally  and  internally,  had  quite  changed  their 
character.  The  Jews  were  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
principal  persecutors  of  believers,  though  to  a  much 
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later  period  they  exhibited  their  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, by  readily  joining  with  the  populace  whenever  a 
clamour  was  raised  against  them. 

The  purity  of  the  faith  was  not  so  much  assailed 
by  attempts  to  enforce  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  by  an 
attempt  to  mix  up  with  its  simple  purity  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  the  metaphy- 
sical speculations  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  Church 
collectively,  as  to  every  individual  who  composes  it, 
each  succeeding  age  has  brought  its  own  peculiar 
trials,  and  the  dangers  of  corruption  have  been  averted 
only  by  referring  to  its  written  record — the  sacred 
testament  of  its  Founder. 

During  the  interval  we  have  had  under  considera- 
tion, the  form  of  Church  government  assumed  a 
greater  degree  of  fixity  and  permanence.  The  bishop's 
office  was  separated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  various  persons  engaged  in  the  ministry 
formed  clearer  notions  of  their  several  functions.  The 
clergy  gained  more  authority  as  a  body  by  this  change; 
they  were  not  merely  the  guides  and  teachers  of  the 
poople,  but  they  were  also  the  arbitrators  of  private 
differences,  and,  probably,  in  some  cases  they  employed 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  give  force  to  their 
sentences.  This  power,  however,  was  not  sought  by 
the  clergy,  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  laity. 
Had  a  form  of  congregational  government,  a  Christian 
democracy,  been  desirable,  it  would  still  have  been 
unattainable;  there  wTere  no  means  for  convening 
elective    assemblies ;    there   was     no    machinery   for 

02 
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taking  the  votes  of  congregations*.  In  truth,  the 
Christians  of  this  age  had  nothing  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  Compressed  together  by 
community  of  danger,  they  never  thought  of  debating 
who  should  take  the  perilous  station  of  bishop;  the 
office  fell  to  the  worthiest  and  most  courageous  by  a 
kind  of  tacit  consent.  The  younger  clergy  were 
trained  as  disciples  of  the  bishop,  and  when  a  vacancy 
in  any  of  the  churches  occurred,  one  or  other  of  them 
filled  it,  without  anything  like  a  formal  appointment. 
Unquestionably  the  tendency  of  events  was  to  make 


*  "  The  pretended  first  Council  at  Jerusalem,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  "  does  seem  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  chi- 
meera,  without  any  warrant  whatever  from  sacred  history.  We 
find  in  the  narrative,  that  certain  persons,  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  Gentile  converts 
the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  pretending — as  appears  plainly 
from  the  context — to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  for  this. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  step  which  was  there- 
upon taken — to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire 
whether  these  pretensions  were  well-founded.  The  Apostles,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  Elders  (or  clergy,  as  they  would 
now  be  called)  of  Jerusalem,  decided  that  no  such  burden  ought 
to  be  imposed,  and  that  their  pretended  sanction  had  not  been 
given.  The  Church  at  Jerusalem,  even  independently  of  the 
Apostles,  had,  of  course,  power  to  decide  this  last  point,  i.  e.,  to 
declare  the  fact  whether  they  had  or  had  not  given  the  pretended 
sanction ;  and  the  Apostles  confessedly  had  plenary  power  to 
declare  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  the  deputation  accord- 
ingly retired  satisfied.  There  is  no  hint  throughout  of  any  sum- 
mons to  the  several  Churches  in  Judrea  and  Galilee,  in  Samaria, 
Cyprus,  Cyrene,  &c,  to  send  deputations  as  to  a  general  council; 
nor  any  assumption  of  a  right  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as 
such,  to  govern  the  rest  or  decide  on  points  of  faith." — Kingdom 
of  Christ.     Essay  II. 
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the  form  of  church  government  something  of  a  self- 
elected  aristocracy,  but  this  was  not  sought  by  the 
clergy;  it  arose  from  the  laity  having  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  will  to  interfere  with  the  regula- 
tions of  their  spiritual  pastors.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  moral  influence  which  a  bishop  possessed  was  held 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  martyrdom;  it  was  an  office 
that  had  nothing  tempting  for  earthly  ambition,  and 
therefore  there  was  little  chance  of  any  dispute  arising 
when  it  became  necessary  to  supply  a  vacancy.  It  is 
probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  for  determining 
episcopal  succession,  and  that  when  vacancies  occurred, 
the  mode  of  appointment  varied  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
PAGANISM. 

Notwithstanding  occasional  persecutions,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  continued  steadily  to  advance  after  the 
apostles  had  been  removed  from  the  earth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  a  circumstance  of  no 
great  moment  in  itself,  but  of  some  importance  in 
estimating  the  position  of  the  Church  at  the  time, 
shows  us  that  the  Christian  communities,  though 
independent  of  each  other,  began  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  uniformity  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  a  proof 
that  they  had  made  great  progress,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  still  further  extension  of  the  faith.  The  churches 
of  Asia  differed  from  those  of  Alexandria  and  Rome 
respecting  the  keeping  of  the  "  Paschal  day,"  or  an- 
niversary of  Christ's  death.  They  both  kept  "  the 
great  week,"  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  "'Passion 
week,"  as  a  solemn  fast ;  but  the  Asiatics,  like  the 
Jews,  celebrated  their  Paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  first  Jewish  month,  while  the  Western  churches 
celebrated  it  on  the  night  preceding  the  anniversary  of 
the  resurrection,  thus  connecting  the  commemoration 
of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  with  his  triumph  over  death 
and  the  grave.  Polycarp,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  to  confer  with  Anicetus,  the  bishop  of  that  see, 
on  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  difference. 
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Their  conference  was  without  effect;  neither  party 
would  recede;  but  the  bishops  agreed  at  parting,  that 
the  controversy  should  not  be  permitted  to  break  the 
bonds  of  Christian  charity. 

The  Apologies  for  Christianity,  publicly  presented  to 
the  emperors,  contain  further  proof  that  the  religion 
was  now  emerging  from  obscurity  into  importance, 
and  that  it  had  begun  to  assert  its  claims  to  more  than 
a  rivalry  with  paganism.  The  Christian  advocates 
were  not  contented  with  acting  on  the  defensive;  they 
arraigned,  in  forcible  terms,  the  folly  and  impurity  of 
polytheism,  and  they  circulated  prophecies  foretelling 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  system.  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  designated  "Babylon"  so  early  as  the 
time  of  St.  Peter,  and  many  modern  interpreters 
believe  that  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  relate  to  the 
overthrow  of  its  pagan  pride  and  power.  Whether  it 
was  so  understood  in  the  second  century  may  be  fairly 
doubted;  but  there  is  no  question  that  many  Chris- 
tians applied  its  terrible  imagery  and  fearful  denuncia- 
tions to  the  pagan  system,  by  which  they  were  at  once 
injured  and  disgusted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advo- 
cates of  paganism  taught,  and  most  probably  believed, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  depended  on  the 
continued  protection  of  the  tutelary  deities  that  had 
raised  it  to  such  greatness.  They  attributed  every 
calamity  to  the  anger  of  the  offended  gods,  and  they 
saw  in  the  signs  of  its  declining  majesty,  evidence 
that  the  deities  who  had.  protected  it  were  beginning 
to  be  alienated.  The  influence  of  superstitious  terror 
was  thus  added  to   the   strength  of  bigotry,  and  it 
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wanted  but  some  sudden  panic  to  render  the  torrent 
irresistible. 

The  virtuous  lives  and  pure  morals  of  the  Christians 
still  farther  exasperated  their  adversaries;  in  an  age  of 
general  licentiousness,  they  were  living  reproaches  to 
all  around.  They  abstained  from  attending  the  brutal 
games  and  gladiatorial  shows  to  which  the  Homan  po- 
pulace was  so  madly  addicted  as  to  deem  them  a  suffi- 
cient recompense  for  the  loss  of  freedom ;  and  hence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  ascendancy  of  their  religion, 
to  which  the  Christians  confessedly  looked  forward, 
would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  sports  and 
sanguinary  spectacles  of  the  circus.  It  was  further 
seen  that  Christianity  would  admit  of  no  compromise 
with  paganism  in  any  of  its  varied  forms.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Church  had  firmly  repudiated  gnosticism,  with 
all  its  attractive  speculations  on  the  nature  of  Deity 
and  the  universe;  they  rejected  the  Ammonian  philo- 
sophy, which  pretended  to  make  a  harmony  out  of  all 
the  religions  in  existence,  and  though  some  eminent 
Christians  evinced  a  greater  attachment  to  Grecian 
philosophy  than  was  desirable,  they  employed  it  rather 
as  a  means  for  extending  the  faith,  than  as  a  substitute 
for  Gospel  truth.  It  was  impossible  to  disguise  or 
doubt  the  perilous  position  of  paganism;  it  had  to 
struggle,  not  for  supremacy,  but  for  existence. 

A  series  of  calamities,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Tiber  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  sweeping  away  the  magazines 
and  granaries,  produced  a  fearful  famine  in  Rome; 
the  army  of  Verus,  returning  from  the  Parthian  war, 
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brought  back  the  seeds  of  one  of  the  most  devastating 
plagues  recorded  in  history;  and  the  barbarian  nations 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  threatened  to  reta- 
liate the  wrongs  which  Rome  had  inflicted  on  their 
ancestors.  The  emperor  yielded  to  the  general  panic 
and  delusion;  he  issued  mandates  permitting,  if  not 
commanding,  the  sacrifice  of  those  whose  neglect  of 
the  gods  was  supposed  to  have  provoked  their  wrath. 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  hitherto  shown  himself  superior 
to  the  pagan  superstitions,  claiming  to  rank  among  the 
philosophers,  and  exhibiting  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings a  just  sense  of  the  independence  of  mind;  from 
such  a  prince,  the  Christians  might  at  least  have  ex- 
pected toleration,  if  not  a  candid  examination  of  the 
divine  claims  of  their  religion;  but  either  philosophy 
gave  way  to  superstition  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  the 
emperor  believed  that  the  extinction  of  Christianity 
was  required  by  state  policy. 

Two  eminent  Christians  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed  among  the  victims  to  this  persecution:  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Polycarp,  the  aged  bishop  of  Smyrna. 
Justin  was  of  Greek  descent,  though  born  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Samaria;  an  ardent  love  of  truth 
led  him  to  study  the  various  systems  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  finding  the  insufficiency  of  them  all,  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  he  wrote  his  first  Apology  for  the 
Christians  and  their  Religion,  which  he  presented  to 
the  emperor.  It  probably  had  some  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  security  which  the  Church  enjoyed  during 
his    reign,   and  Justin  was    encouraged  to  present   a 
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second  Apology ■,  when  a  new  persecution  was  menaced 
by  Aurelius.  But  the  philosophers  whom  the  writer 
had  abandoned,  and  the  weakness  of  whose  systems 
he  forcibly  exposed,  had  prejudiced  the  emperor 
against  the  voice  of  truth;  indeed,  Aurelius  himself 
was  one  of  their  own  party,  for  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  to  the  people  himself,  and  his  vanity 
was  mortified  by  the  little  regard  which  the  Christians 
paid  to  his  imperial  teaching.  The  Apology  which 
Justin  presented  to  Aurelius  must  have  excited  the 
emperors  anger,  on  account  of  its  able  exposure  of 
the  vanities  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  he  was  therefore 
marked  out  as  the  earliest  victim.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  beheaded,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
Christian  teachers  in  Rome  shared  his  fate. 

The  persecution  extended  to  the  provinces,  and  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  Asiatic  Christians.  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  the  chief  object  of  pagan  rage; 
the  veneration  felt  for  him  by  the  whole  Christian 
world,  his  influence,  so  signally  manifested  by  his 
journey  to  Rome,  which  averted  a  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  prophetic  tes- 
timony borne  to  his  character  by  St.  John*,  and  the 
respect  which  his  virtues  extorted  from  the  pagans 
themselves,  pointed  him  out  as  a  victim,  and  a  ferocious 
mob  demanded  that  he  should  be  sacrificed.  The 
friends  of  the  aged  prelate  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  village;  he  had 
a  dream  which  he  believed  to  be  a  type  that  he  would 


*  Revelations  ii.  8 — 10. 
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be  burned  alive,  and  when  a  close  pursuit  commenced, 
he  was  reluctant  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for 
concealment.  Having  been  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
servants,  he  was  brought  prisoner  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  being  led  into  the 
amphitheatre,  he  was  commanded  to  abjure  Chris- 
tianity, and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  On  his  refusal,  the 
multitude  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  in  Smyrna,  demanded  that  a  lion  should  be 
loosed  against  Polycarp.  This  was  refused  by  the 
president  of  the  games,  as  the  time  for  that  species  of 
spectacle  was  over,  upon  which  they  insisted  that  the 
obstinate  Christian  should  be  burned.  A  pile  was 
quickly  prepared  by  the  infuriate  multitude,  the  Jews 
being  particularly  conspicuous  in  exhibiting  their 
rancour.  They  were  about  to  nail  him  to  the  stake, 
when  he  said,  "Let  me  alone  as  I  am,  for  He  who 
hath  given  me  strength  to  endure  the  fire,  will  also 
enable  me,'  without  your  securing  me  by  nails,  to 
stand  without  moving  in  the  pile." 

When  bound  to  the  stake,  Polycarp  thanked  God 
for  having  given  him  a  part  in  the  number  of  the 
martyrs,  and  as  he  concluded,  fire  was  given  to  the 
pile.  The  Christians  who  witnessed  the  scene  de- 
clared that  a  heavenlv  voice  was  heard  to  strengthen 
the  martyr,  and  that  his  body  remained  unconsumed 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  His  persecutors  refused 
to  give  his  body  to  his  disciples,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  might  be  made  an  object  of  worship,  a  calumny 
which  the  church  of  Smyrna,  from  whose  interesting 
epistle  these  particulars  are  taken,  indignantly  contra- 
dicted. 
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The  persecution  extended  to  Gaul,  where  some 
deaconesses  were  put  to  death  with  barbarous  tor- 
tures; but  it  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  by  a 
miraculous  event  which  led  the  emperor  to  look  with 
respect  on  the  God  of  the  Christians.  In  the  Mar- 
comannic  war,  the  Roman  army  became  entangled  in 
a  barren  defile,  where  they  were  destitute  of  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
a  summer  sun.  Their  enemies,  posted  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  only  waited  until  their  increasing 
weakness  would  render  them  an  easy  prey;  when  sud- 
denly the  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds,  cooling 
showers  fell  on  the  exhausted  Roman  ranks,  while  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  discharged  itself  with 
such  fury  on  the  barbarians,  that  they  broke  their 
ranks,  and  either  fled  towards  their  homes  or  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  This  signal  deliverance  was 
ascribed  by  the  pagans  to  the  interference  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  the  arts  of  a  magician;  while  Christian  writers 
assert  that  it  was  owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  who  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and  they 
add,  that  this  was  acknowledged  in  the  letter  which 
the  emperor  addressed  to  the  senate,  giving  an  account 
of  his  unexpected  victory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  evidence  for  and 
against  this  supposed  miracle,  because  the  facts  most 
important  to  our  history  are  admitted  on  all  hands. 
It  is  conceded  that  Christians  were  serving  in  the 
Roman  army,  that  they  performed  their  duty  faith- 
fully, and  that  their  conduct  in  the  war  gave  them  a 
just  claim  to  the  emperor's  gratitude.     It  is  true  that 
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Aurelius  does  not  appear  to  have  issued  any  edict  in 
favour  of  the  Christians;  but  he  published  no  fresh 
proclamation  against  them,  and  the  flame  of  persecu- 
tion, no  longer  fanned  by  the  imperial  authority,  was 
gradually  extinguished. 

The  accession  of  Commodus  relieved  the  Church 
from  oppression.  lie  was  himself  regardless  of  any 
religion;  but  his  favourite  mistress,  Marcia,  is  said  to 
have  been  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Though  the  Church  generally  enjoyed  peace,  yet  indi- 
vidual Christians  continued  to  be  exposed  to  bursts 
of  persecution,  until  the  increasing  tyranny  of  Com- 
modus, compelling  his  subjects  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  left  them  few  opportunities  of  harassing 
their  neighbours.  The  political  convulsions  which 
followed  the  murder  of  Commodus  diverted  attention 
from  the  progress  of  Christianity;  in  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  empire,  the  celebration  of  the  national  festivals 
and  games,  which  invested  paganism  with  such  splen- 
dour and  popularity,  had  fallen  into  neglect;  the 
incentives  to  bigotry  which  they  supplied  were  with- 
drawn, and  probably,  in  so  troubled  a  period,  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  permit  large  assemblies  of  the 
people.  At  such  a  calamitous  time  the  blessings  and 
consolations  which  Christianity  alone  afforded,  were 
likely  to  win  converts.  Even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  the  bonds  of  love  which  still  held  Christians 
together,  the  mutual  sympathies  they  exhibited,  and 
the  relief  they  were  ever  ready  to  afford  to  their  suf- 
fering brethren,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  heathen.     A  Christian  driven  into  exile,    or 
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forced  to  seek  safety  in  a  foreign  land,  found  a  home 
wherever  there  was  a  church  established;  and  so 
notorious  was  this  hospitality,  that  advantage  was 
sometimes  taken  of  it  by  pretenders  and  impostors. 
Not  less  enviable  was  the  tranquillity  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  Christian  faith, — amid  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  he  held  firm  to  the  Rock  of  his  salvation ; 
with  him  "to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain."  In 
consequence  of  the  increasing  number  of  converts,  and 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  those  who  were  actuated 
by  pure  motives,  Christians  were  now  divided  into 
classes,  the  Faithful  and  the  Catechumens ;  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  system 
of  initiation,  but  as  a  necessary  precaution  required  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church. 

The  Catechumens  were  those  who  had  not  completed 
the  course  of  religious  instruction  and  discipline  which 
was  deemed  necessary  for  full  admission  into  the  com- 
munity of  the  faithful.  Their  term  of  instruction 
lasted  from  one  to  three  years,  after  which  they  re- 
ceived baptism.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  rule  respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
instruction  given;  it  probably  varied  according  to  the 
age,  education,  and  sex  of  the  Catechumens. 

As  Christianity  spread  the  Christians  were  brought 
more  immediately  into  contact  with  secular  affairs, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  necessarily  re- 
laxed. It  is  probable,  also,  that  among  the  increasing 
converts  some  obtained  admission  whose  lives  were  not 
suitable  to  their  profession;  and  hence  many  sincere 
believers  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  more  severe 
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test,  and  set  up  a  higher  standard  of  morals  than  the 
general  Church  had  established.  In  effecting  this,  it 
was  natural  that  many  should  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  demand  the  observance  of  a  rigid  code 
inconsistent  with  "  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has 
made  us  free."  This  was  the  error  of  the  Montanists, 
so  named  from  their  founder  Montanus;  they  insisted 
that  Christians  should  abstaim  from  public  affairs, 
should  mortify  the  flesh,  should  never  fly  to  escape 
from  persecution,  and  should  never  contract  a  second 
marriage.  Their  doctrines  greatly  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  but  they  soon  ceased  to  be  popular. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus  the  Christians  were  protected  by  the  emperor, 
but  unfortunately  this  period  of  tranquillity  was 
marked  by  the  revival  of  the  Paschal  controversy  be- 
tween the  churches  of  Italy  and  Asia.  Victor,  bishop 
of  Rome,  set  the  fatal  example  of  usurping  supremacy 
for  his  see  over  the  independent  churches;  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  who 
adhered  to  the  Asiatic  mode  of  celebrating  Easter, — 
a  sentence  which  included  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
churches.  Several  of  the  "Western  bishops  protested 
against  this  usurpation,  but  none  more  strenuously 
than  Irena?us,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Though  his  diocese 
was  in  Gaul,  Irenajus  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp;  he  was,  therefore, 
well  qualified  to  mediate  between  the  opposing  parties, 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  the 
danger  of  a  schism  was  averted. 

Many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  had  now  em- 
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braced  the  profession  of  Christianity;  the  synods,  or 
provincial  councils,  which  began  to  be  frequent,  gave 
to  the  Christians  a  unity  and  organization  which  ren- 
dered them  a  formidable  body  in  the  state.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Western  Asia,  where  paganism 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  appeared 
to  have  been  quite  overcome,  a  circumstance  which  so 
alarmed  Severus,  that  when  he  visited  Palestine,  he 
issued  an  edict  against  all  who  should  become  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  A  new  per- 
secution ensued,  but  it  was  neither  very  general  nor 
extensive:  indeed,  the  emperor's  edict  appears  to  have 
been  dangerous  only  when  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  gratifying  private  malice.  After  the  death  of 
Severus  the  Church  enjoyed  rest,  persecutions,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  unknown  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  during  this  period  the  form  of  government  began 
to  assume  a  more  decided  character  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity  was  finally 
established. 

No  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  been  more  sharply  contested  than  the 
origin  of  the  distinctions  between  clergy  and  laity,  and 
between  bishops  and  presbyters.  By  some  the  insti- 
tution of  a  hierarchy  is  ascribed  to  the  apostles;  by 
others  it  is  attributed  to  the  clergy  of  the  second  or 
third  century.  No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  the 
possibility  of  both  theories  being  correct;  that  is  to 
say,  the  probability  that  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment established  by  the  apostles  necessarily  unfolded 
itself   into   a   system    of   ecclesiastical   subordination 
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under  the  supremacy  of  bishops.  The  common  error 
appears  to  have  been,  that  too  much  has  been  attri- 
buted to  foresight  and  design,  and  too  little  to  the 
controlling  po\ver  of  circumstances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  teachers  were  specially  set  apart  in  the 
churches,  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  from  the  very 
beginning;  so  long  as  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  continued  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining who  were  the  fittest  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  this  charge;  but  in  a  subsequent  age  a  system  of 
training  and  education  was  necessary  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  the  clerical  office,  and  when  heresies  began 
to  increase,  it  was  further  necessary  to  adopt  precau- 
tions against  the  teaching  of  unsound  doctrine. 

The  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity  was 
more  widely  drawn  as  the  increasing  number  of  converts 
rendered  the  ministration  of  the  offices  more  important 
and  more  onerous.  Baptism,  for  instance,  which  gave 
admission  to  the  Christian  church,  was  only  adminis- 
tered to  those  converts  who  had  been  examined  and 
found  worthy  of  participation  in  such  a  rite;  and  the 
Christian  church  could  not  long  have  existed,  if  the 
duty  of  instituting  such  an  examination  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  caprice  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
gation,  and  not  confined  to  responsible  ministers. 

It  may  be  true,  that  originally  there  was  little  or  no 
distinction  between  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter,  or 
that  the  bishop  was  only  the  chief  in  the  body  of 
presbyters;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  authority  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  Church,  and  unity 
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amongst  Christians.  "  When,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "every- 
one regarded  those  he  baptized  as  belonging  to  himself 
rather  than  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  everywhere  decreed 
that  one  person,  elected  from  the  presbyteries,  should 
be  placed  over  the  others,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
whole  Church  might  belong,  and  thus  the  seeds  of 
division  might  be  taken  away*."  During  the  struggle 
against  paganism,  such  an  institution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  Roman  government  was  particularly 
jealous  of  anything  like  associations  formed  by  its 
subjects;  and,  consequently,  any  attempt  to  rule  the 
Church  continually  by  congregations  or  presbyteries, 
would  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  Thus  re- 
garded, the  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  principle  of 
subordination  begun  and  recognised  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  was  extended  into  the  form  of  episcopacy 
by  the  early  Church,  and  that  this  form  was  not  deli- 
berately adopted  in  preference  to  others,  but  was  sug- 
gested by  its  own  expediency. 

We  have  already  seen  that  during  the  ages  of  per- 
secution the  office  of  bishop  was  not  likely  to  be 
sought  from  motives  of  worldly  ambition;  the  accept- 
ance of  it  was  often  known  to  be  a  voluntary  expo- 
sure to  persecution,  suffering,  and  death.  In  more 
peaceful  times,  the  care  of  the  churches,  though  not 
perilous,  was  still  burdensome,  for  the  Christians, 
reluctant  to  go  before  pagan  tribunals,  referred  most 
of  their  civil  disputes  to  the  adjudication  of  their 
spiritual  guides.     The  bishops  also  superintended  the 


*  St.  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Tit.  I. 
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administration  of  the  funds  collected  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  though  this  may  hare  increased  their 
influence  over  their  flocks,  it  involved  much  labour 
and  responsibility,  especially  as  the  majority  of  con- 
verts belonged  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  That 
distinctive  character  of  Christianity,  "  to  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached,"  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight; 
poverty,  overlooked  by  the  pagan  priest,  and  despised 
by  the  pagan  philosopher,  "was  an  object  of  special 
care  to  the  Christian  bishop. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  possessed  great  authority  in 
the  Christian  community  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Caracalla;  but  it  had  not  been  acquired  by  any 
unfair  or  improper  means,  it  had  been  dearly  earned. 
Power  is  not  always  retained  by  the  same  arts  which 
led  to  its  acquisition;  even  those  by  whom  it  is  most 
beneficially  wielded,  are  anxious  to  secure  for  their 
influence  a  more  permanent  basis  than  expediency  or 
utility.  But  this  is  not  entirely  their  own  fault;  those 
who  are  subject  to  a  beneficent  rule,  and  derive  from 
it  advantages  which  are  felt  in  every  portion  of  their 
lives,  are  naturally  reluctant  to  have  such  an  adminis- 
tration endangered  even  by  themselves,  and  they 
therefore  invest  the  origin  of  that  rule  with  a  myste- 
rious sanctity,  so  as  to  represent  resistance  to  it  as 
sinful.  In  religion,  men  have  always  been  "  averse  to 
take  trouble  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  willing 
rather  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  ready  decided  for 
them*."     The  laity  were  more  eager  to  force  autho- 


*  Whately's  Essays,  Third  Series,  197- 
P2 
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rlty  upon  the  clergy,  than  the  clergy  to  usurp  it;  but, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  early  in  the  third  century  a 
hierarchical  system  was  fully  developed,  in  which  the 
clerical  body  had  obtained  extensive  authority,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  had  interests  separate  from  the 
laity. 

The  assembling  of  provincial  councils,  in  which  the 
bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  the  province  presided, 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hierarchical  system. 
The  presiding  bishop  began  to  claim  precedence  and 
honour  as  a  metropolitan,  and  thence  gradually  to 
assert  authority  over  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  The 
bishops  again  became  less  and  less  controlled  by  their 
presbyteries,  and  the  clergy  looked  to  the  councils  for 
guidance  and  direction,  and  were  thus  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  laity.  This  change  was  not  the 
result  of  plan  or  design;  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Christian  churches  were  placed, 
and  ecclesiastical  law  only  confirmed  what  previous 
custom  had  established. 

It  is  certain  that  presbyters  and  deacons  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  early  councils;  but  it  is  a 
controverted  question  whether  laymen  took  any  share 
in  these  deliberations.  The  probability  is  that  there 
was  at  first  no  fixed  rule  on  the  subject;  until  the  age 
of  persecution  was  over,  no  person  would  have  been 
ambitious  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  except  he  was  called  to  do  so  by  his 
official  duties.  Few  laymen  would  consequently  at- 
tend, and  those  few  would  naturally  leave  the  discus- 
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slons  to  the  clergy,  as  being  better  qualified  than 
themselves  to  regulate  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. The  usage  long  continued  acquired  the  force 
of  a  law,  and  was  further  recommended  by  expe- 
diency, when  councils  became  so  extensive  as  to  ren- 
der a  limitation  in  the  number  of  the  members  very 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

From  the  custom  of  holding  councils,  and  from  the 
communication  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  one 
church  to  the  rulers  of  another,  the  doctrine  of  "  the 
Catholic  church,"  as  one  body,  necessary  arose.  It 
was  introduced  after  the  rise  and  spread  of  sects  which 
maintained  peculiar  opinions,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  general  body.  This  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Christianity, 
and  though  its  direct  tendency  was  obviously  good, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnished  an  easy  test  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  novelties  which  had  at  various 
times  been  introduced  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  it  nevertheless  led  to  an  undue  reliance  on 
human  authority,  fraught  with  serious  evils  in  a  future 
age. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  history  of  the  first 
struggle  between  true  religion  and  pagan  idolatry;  we 
have  seen  Christianity,  in  spite  of  persecutions  and 
temptations,  win  its  way  from  weakness  to  strength, 
and  from  obscurity  to  power.  But  a  second  contest 
still  remained,  heathenism  had  still  sufficient  power 
left   to  make  an  effort  for  recovering  its  supremacy; 
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but  it  had  now  to  contend  against  one  powerful  and 
organized  body,  instead  of  a  few  obscure  and  isolated 
communities;  the  circumstances  of  both  were  changed, 
and  the  final  issue  might  have  been  easily  anti- 
cipated. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXAMINATION   OF    THE    CAUSES    THAT    LED    TO 
THE  GREAT  EXTENSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Chris- 
tianity had  emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
Judaism,  and  proclaimed  itself  a  dispensation  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  it  had  risen  from  being  the  doctrine 
of  an  obscure  and  oppressed  sect  to  be  the  creed  of 
extensive  churches  and  powerful  communities;  it  had 
grown  up  in  spite  of  the  imperial  majesty  of  Home, 
and  more  than  rivalled  any  of  the  established  religions 
of  the  earth.  It  had  won  its  way  noiselessly  and 
without  violence;  its  votaries  were  distinguished,  not 
by  their  actions,  but  by  their  sufferings;  and  every 
one  of  their  victories  was  marked  by  circumstances 
which  in  any  other  cause  would  have  been  signs  of 
defeat.  Its  success,  therefore,  must  have  been  owing 
to  the  inherent  strength  of  its  evidence,  and  to  the 
providential  superintendence  of  its  Author.  So  ob- 
vious is  this  conclusion,  that  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity have  ever  confessed  that  the  history  of  its  early 
progress  is  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  its 
truth,  and  they  have  therefore  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity to  discover  certain  auxiliaries  to  which  some 
portion  of  this  undeniable  success  might  be  attributed. 
The  consideration  of  these  pretended  auxiliaries  comes 
naturally  before  us  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  which 
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Christianity  "won  its  way  without  any  external  aid; 
and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the 
five  secondary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  for  the  won- 
drous success  of  the  Christian  faith  were  auxiliaries 
independent  of  Christianity,  and  how  far  they  can  in 
any  way  be  regarded  as  weakening  the  evidence  which 
such  diffusion  affords  for  the  divine  origin  of  the 
religion.  Such  an  inquiry  is  a  necessary  part  of 
history;  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  record  results  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  causes  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

The  first  cause  assigned  by  the  sceptic  is, — "  The 
inflexible,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true, 
from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow 
and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had 
deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of 
Moses*." 

In  stating  a  cause,  it  is  not  fair  to  introduce  an 
inference  as  indisputable,  which  no  person  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  would  concede  for  an  instant. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Christian  zeal  was  derived  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  for  it  was  opposed  to  its  very 
essence.  Exclusiveness  was  and  is  the  first  principle 
of  Judaism;  the  zeal  which  it  nurtured,  sought  not 
merely  to  procure  benefits  for  a  single  people,  but  to 


*  The  fallacies  in  these  five  causes  have  been  already  exposed 
in  the  Natural  History  of  Society  (ii.,  183 — 191);  but  as  they 
were  there  examined  in  their  relation  to  civilization  rather  than 
Christianity,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  investigate  them 
in  their  bearings  on  Christian  evidence. 
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exclude  every  body  else  from  any  participation  in 
them.  The  zeal  of  the  Christian  was  displayed  in 
extending  to  men  of  every  country,  caste,  or  colour, 
the  same  blessings  and  privileges  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  himself;  consequently,  it  could  no 
more  have  been  derived  from  Judaism  than  light  from 
darkness.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  call  day 
a  purification  of  night,  as  to  say  that  Judaism,  puri- 
fied from  its  "  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit,"  would  pro- 
duce the  zeal  of  a  true  Christian.  AVe  have  seen  in  a 
preceding  chapter  that  they  were  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  that  it  was  the  abhorrence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Judaism  which  brought 
down  the  first  storm  of  persecution  on  the  Christian 
church  in  Jerusalem. 

Jews  and  Christians  indeed  agreed  in  regarding 
their  own  religion  not  only  as  true,  but  as  exclusively 
true.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, that  "  there  was  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  men  could  be  saved  but  that  of  Christ 
Jesus."  But  this  exclusiveness  of  faith  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  intolerance  of  zeal;  and  so  far  is  it 
from  being  a  probable  element  of  success,  that  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  disadvantageous  to  the  exten- 
sion of  a  principle  than  the  declaration  that  its  estab- 
lishment involves  the  total  destruction  of  all  the  other 
principles  which  had  previously  guided  both  faith  and 
action.  If  a  physician  were  to  propose  a  new  remedy 
for  a  disease,  which  not  only  superseded  the  preceding 
remedy,  but  required  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
entire  system  of  medical  practice,  and  a  total  abandon- 
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ment  of  every  existing  rule  and  custom  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  no  one 
would  doubt  that  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a 
specific  could  only  result  from  the  most  decisive 
experience  of  its  efficiency.  It  would  be  so  obviously 
the  interest  of  all  the  old  practitioners  to  expose  every 
instance  of  its  failure,  that,  we  may  be  assured,  they 
would  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  find  out  any 
thing  that  might  be  tortured  into  a  proof  of  its  fruit- 
less application.  They  would  feel,  with  the  silver- 
smith of  Ephesus,  "we  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth,"  and  they  would  resist  the  ruin  of 
their  craft  to  the  uttermost.  Exclusive  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity similarly  affected  all  who  derived  their  liveli- 
hood from  idolatry,  and  the  more  powerful  band  of 
those  who  obtained  fame  and  fortune  by  lecturing  on 
the  speculations  of  the  Grecian  philosophy. 

A  second  assumption  in  this  pretended  cause  is, 
that  an  "intolerant  and  inflexible  zeal"  must  have 
been  derived  from  Judaism.  But  why  could  it  not 
have  been  derived  from  paganism?  "A  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods  was  regarded  as  a  criminal  in  every 
ancient  state.  It  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Socrates  in  Athens  and  the  bacchanalians  in  Rome:  it 
was  repeatedly  forbidden,  not  merely  by  augurs  and 
pontiffs,  but  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and  edicts  of  the 
emperor.  Foreign  gods  were  nevertheless  introduced, 
for  no  system  of  polytheism  had  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  other  systems;  the  harmony 
and  toleration  ascribed  to  the  systems  of  paganism 
were  forced  upon  them  by  irresistible  circumstances; 
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priests  and  rulers  struggled  against  them,  but  they 
struggled  in  vain.  Christian  emperors,  it  is  true, 
overthrew  heathen  statues,  forbade  pagan  practices, 
and  sometimes  inflicted  civil  penalties  on  idolaters: 
but  Paulus  JEmilius  with  his  own  hand  wielded  a 
hatchet  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  Isis  and  Serapis; 
the  Roman  senate  forbade  Lutatius  to  consult  the 
Praenestine  oracles;  and  Caius  Cornelius  ordered  the 
Chaldseans  to  leave  Italy  within  five  days,  under  pain 
of  death*."  The  successors  of  Alexander  lost  the 
empire  of  Persia,  and  drove  Juda?a  into  rebellion,  by 
their  efforts  to  force  the  Grecian  system  of  idolatry  on 
both  countries. 

Christian  zeal  is  described  as  "inflexible,"  but 
whether  inflexibility  is  to  be  considered  a  good  or  an 
evil  quality  depends  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is 
directed.  He  who  pursues  noble  ends  by  noble  means 
ought  to  be  inflexible,  for  every  deviation  from  his 
course  is  a  change  for  the  worse.  But  inflexibility  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  intolerance;  it  is  one  thing 
to  follow  a  steadfast  course,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  force  others  to  adopt  the  same  course.  The 
Christians,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  themselves  with  any 
of  the  multitudinous  rites  of  paganism,  and  may,  there- 
fore, though  not  without  some  abuse  of  language,  be 
called  intolerant  of  principles,  but  were  they  intolerant 
of  persons?  Far  from  it;  the  testimony  of  their  ene- 
mies shows  them  to  have  been  faithful  subjects,  useful 
citizens,  and  bountiful  benefactors  to  the  distressed, 


*  Taylor's  Natural  History  of  Society,  ii.,  184. 
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without  making  any  distinction  of  religion.  The 
Christians  were  foremost  in  relieving  the  general 
population  of  Smyrna  when  the  city  was  almost  de- 
stroyed hy  an  earthquake,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Poly  carp. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  illustrating 
the  difference  between  the  exclusiveness  of  Christian, 
faith  and  the  intolerance  of  Christian  zeal.  But  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  show  that  Christians  were 
intolerant  only  in  the  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  be 
jealous;  they  declared  that  a  penalty  was  attached  to 
the  following  of  the  courses  then  generally  pursued  by 
mankind,  but  they  did  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right  of  inflicting  the  punishment.  Thus  viewed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  made  more  converts 
than  it  would  have  done  if  the  apostles  had  not  called 
upon  men  to  embrace  it  at  their  peril.  But  this  only 
amounts  to  showing  that  the  strong  conviction  which 
the  Christian  teachers  had  of  the  truth  themselves 
gave  weight  and  influence  to  the  doctrines  they  taught. 
Their  pagan  rivals  wranted  the  tone  of  sincerity  which 
arises  from  strong  conviction,  and  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  physical  peril  of 
persecution,  because  their  own  faith  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  induce  them  to  rely  on  any  other. 

Christian  zeal  was  a  quality  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  it  differed  in  essence  from  that  of  either 
Pagan  or  Jew,  for  it  was  not  connected  wTith  the  glory 
or  prosperity  of  a  country,  caste,  or  community,  but  it 
sought  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  man  indivi- 
dually and  of  all  mankind  collectively. 
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Perhaps  the  true  nature  of  Christian  zeal  may  he 
hest  elucidated  by  a  consideration  of  the  objects 
against  "which  it  is  directed.  "  The  innumerable 
deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  inter- 
woven with  every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure, 
of  public  or  private  life;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
escape  the  observance  of  them,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  all 
the  offices  and  amusements  of  society."  Deep  indeed, 
then,  must  have  been  the  convictions  which  induced 
men  to  change  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  even  to 
its  minutest  circumstances,  and  truly  inflexible  must 
the  zeal  have  been  which  on  every  occasion  of  festivity 
or  mourning  compelled  the  Christian  to  stand  aloof 
and  withhold  the  full  flow  of  his  natural  sympathies. 

But  would  the  zeal  which  was  limited  to  an  in- 
tolerance of  idolatrous  usages  be  likely  to  win  con- 
verts? It  is  evident  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
produce  a  general  inclination  to  dismiss  Christianity 
without  a  hearing;  the  Christians  would  have  stood 
beyond  the  pale  of  society,. unable  to  share  in  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows.  But  this  "intolerance"  of  pagan  rites 
was  accompanied  by  an  untiring  affection  for  pagan 
souls;  while  the  convert  abstained  from  the  usages  of 
his  pagan  friends  and  relatives,  he  manifested  an 
intense  desire  to  communicate  to  them  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  he  had  himself  received.  So  far, 
indeed,  was  Christian  zeal  from  any  intolerance  of 
persons,  that  the  martyr  offered  up  prayers  for  his 
murderers,  and  the  victim  for  his  executioners.  In  the 
midst  of  chains,  and  torments,  and  injuries,  his  heart's 
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desire  was,  "  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but 
all  who  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  excepting  these  bonds*."  This  is 
not  the  character  of  the  zeal  described  by  the  sceptical 
objector;  inflexible,  indeed,  it  is,  but  it  is  anything 
rather  than  intolerant;  it  bears  no  trace  of  a  Jewish 
origin,  and  it  required  not  to  be  purified,  for  it  was 
itself  pure  as  the  source  from  which  it  flowed. 

But  it  is  untrue  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life," 
as  stated  by  the  apostles,  "  was  improved  by  every 
additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to  this  important  truth;"  on  the  contrary,  they 
avoided  anything  like  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
joys  of  paradise,  or  the  future  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 
Had  their  views  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficacy  to  their 
doctrines,  without  reference  to  their  truth,  they  would 
have  given  as  copious  and  minute  descriptions  of 
futurity  as  we  find  in  the  monkish  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  eternity  preached  by  the 
apostles  bears  no  such  marks  of  "  a  cunningly-devised 
fable;"  it  is  everywhere  set  forth  as  part  of  a  practical 
system  of  truths,  and  nowhere  as  an  independent 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  truths. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  could  have 
been  more  interesting  to  man's  curiosity  than  a  full 
account  of  a  future  state;  and  accordingly  the  Koran 
abounds  with  the  most  copious  and  high-wrought 
descriptions  of  paradise  and  hell,  and  of  the  details  of 


*  Acts  xxvi.  29. 
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the  day  of  judgment.  The  writers  of  our  Scripture 
(and  the  apostolic  teachers),  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  are  perpetually  enforcing  with  all  earnestness  the 
reality  of  this  future  state,  so  important  in  practice, 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  the  most  brief  and 
general  description  of  it. 

"  Again,  the  principles  on  which  different  classes  of 
mankind  will  be  judged,  and  the  future  fate  of  those 
who  never  heard  of  revelation,  are  a  highly  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  but  one  from  which  Scripture  care- 
fully abstains,  except  as  far  as  is  needful  for  us  to 
know:  Strive  to  cuter  in  at  the  strait  gale,  is  our 
Lord's  answer  to  those  who  inquired  as  to  the  number 
of  the  saved;  and  he  scarcely  adverts  at  all  to  the  case 
of  the  unenlightened,  except  to  inculcate  the  heavier 
responsibility  of  those  who  sin  against  revealed  know- 
ledge, above  those  who  offended  merely  against  the 
light  of  natural  reason:  The  servant  who  knew  his 
master's  will  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  All  this,  as  might  be  expected,  is  exactly 
reversed  in  the  Koran,  which  describes  at  large  the 
final  condemnation  of  all  mankind  except  Mohamme- 
dans; and  of  these,  such  as  are  punished  for  their  sins, 
so  far  from  being  judged  more  guilty,  as  having  sinned 
against  better  knowledge,  are  described  as  finally  to  be 
restored,  by  their  belief  in  the  prophet,  and  received 
into  paradise.  Such  certainly  is  the  revelation,  and 
such  the  doctrine,  which  a  false  teacher  would  natu- 
rally deliver*." 


Whately's  Essays,  First  Series,  243-4. 
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The  first  of  the  auxiliary  causes  assigned  by  the 
sceptic  for  the  early  success  of  Christianity  must  be 
set  aside,  because  zeal,  such  as  he  describes,  did  not 
exist  among  Christians,  and  because  the  zeal  which 
did  exist,  instead  of  being  an  auxiliary,  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  religion  itself. 

The  second  cause  stated  by  the  sceptic  is,  "the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to 
this  important  truth."  But  this  cause,  so  far  from 
being  an  auxiliary  independent  of  Christianity,  is  one 
of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  "  The  belief  of  a 
life  to  come,  though  nominally  professed,  cannot  be 
considered  as  practically  forming  any  part  of  the 
creed  of  those  ancient  nations  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted.  Cicero  acknowledges,  that  the  epistle  of 
Sulpitia  to  him  on  the  death  of  Tullia,  comprehended 
every  argument  for  comfort  which  the  case  admitted; 
yet  we  find  in  it  no  allusion  to  the  one  topic,  which 
would  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  believer, 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  at  Athens,  Paul 
came  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  of 
his  hearers  mocked;  and  that,  when  Festus  'heard  of 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,'  he  exclaimed,  '  Paul, 
thou  art  beside  thyself.'  So  far  indeed  were  the  pro- 
mulgators of  Christianity  from  finding  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  already  well  established,  that  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  convincing  of  this 
truth,  even  some  of  their  converts.  Some  of  those 
who  denied  a  resurrection  may  indeed  with  good 
reason   be   supposed  to  have  looked  for  some   other 
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kind  of  future  existence;  but  when  Paul  finds  it 
necessary  to  urge,  '  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable  —  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  it  is  plain  that 
he  must  have  been  opposing  such  as  expected  nothing 
beyond  the  grave.  And  when  he  exhorts  the  Thessa- 
lonians  not  to  sorrow  for  the  deceased,  'even  as  the 
rest  who  have  no  hope,'  we  have  the  testimony  if  we 
will  receive  it,  of  one  who  knew  better  than  we  can, 
as  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the  heathens  upon  this 
point*." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  though  the  vulgar  heathen 
had  no  belief  in  a  future  life,  yet  that  it  was  a  tenet 
received  and  taught  by  many  eminent  philosophers. 
Undoubtedly  many  ancient  philosophers  have  written 
in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  future  state,  but  rather  as 
a  speculation  than  a  doctrine;  they  assigned  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  its  truthf,  and  they  deduced  no 
practical  rules  from  its  existence. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  state  Avas  not, 
therefore,  as  the  sceptic  insinuates,  "  a  doctrine  im- 
proved by  additional  circumstances;"  it  was  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  resting  wholly  on  Chris- 
tian evidence.  The  doctrine,  as  it  was  taught  by  the 
apostles,  was  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  both 
its  foundation  and  its  proof.  St.  Paul  declares  to  the 
Corinthians  i,  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised  up,  your  faith 


*  Whately's  Essays,  First  Series,  41.     -f  Ibid.,  48—51. 
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is  vain."  This  is  not  an  "additional  circumstance 
improving  a  doctrine," — it  is  the  fact  in  which  the 
doctrine  originated,  and  hy  which  alone  it  can  be 
maintained. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  misrepresentation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  which  sceptics  have  indulged. 
It  has  pleased  Gibbon  to  state  the  doctrine  in  a  form 
which  omits,  or  rather  disguises,  the  principle  that 
gives  it  life  and  emcac}%  He  says,  "  When  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  happiness  was  proposed  to  mankind, 
on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith,  and  of  observing 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
an  advantageous  offer  should  have  been  accepted  by 
great  numbers  of  every  rank  and  every  province  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  fallacy  in  this  assertion  rests  in 
the  use  of  the  word  advantageous;  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
no  greater  advantages  could  be  offered  to  mankind 
than  those  which  the  Gospel  presented;  but  it  is  false 
to  insinuate  that  they  were  offered  on  such  easy  con- 
ditions, as  to  appear  advantageous  in  a  temporal  point 
of  view.  The  faith  required  was  not  a  speculative 
belief,  the  obedience  required  was  not  a  compliance 
with  conditions  to  be  effected  by  some  means  once  and 
for  ever.  The  conditions  required,  were  personal  con- 
viction, displaying  its  sincerity  in  action,  personal 
holiness,  purity  of  soul,  extending  through  the  whole 
career  of  life,  and  requiring  perpetual  vigilance  for 
their  full  performance.  Neither  did  Christianity  teach 
that  the  performance  of  these  conditions  gave  men  a 
right  to  immortal  bliss ;  it  declares  that,  though  depen- 
dent on  obedience,  it  is  "  earned  and  merited  only  by 
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the  sacrifice  of  a  Redeemer'"".'''     "  The  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

An  immortality  to  he  ohtained  only  hy  the  sacrifice 
of  every  old  habit,  association,  and  prejudice ;  which 
shut  man  out  from  every  public  festival  and  private 
entertainment,  ■which  prevented  his  exercising  any 
trade  that  was  in  the  least  concerned  in  the  framing 
or  adorning  of  idols,  -which  exposed  the  believer  every 
hour  to  reproaches  from  friends,  insults  from  neigh- 
hours,  persecution  from  the  multitude,  and  martyrdom 
from  the  magistrates,  could  neither  be  deemed  advan- 
tageous, nor  rendered  acceptable,  except  by  the 
strength  of  evidence  on  ■which  it  "was  propounded. 
That  evidence  was  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  any  success  which  Christianity 
derived  from  its  offering  an  immortality  of  bliss,  was 
owing  to  its  own  inherent  doctrines,  to  the  fact  that 
u  Christ  is  risen  indeed." 

"The  views,"  says  Archbishop  "Whately,  "which  the 
sacred  writers  give  of  the  rewards  prepared  for  the 
faithful  in  the  next  life,  (dim  and  imperfect  as  they 
are,)  correspond  in  the  most  natural  and  striking 
manner  with  their  mode  of  inculcating  Christian  duty. 
And  those  persons  whose  topics  of  exhortation  on  this 
latter  point  are  exclusively  addressed  to  the  head,  and 
not  to  the  heart,  labour  under  a  corresponding  defect 
in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  future  happiness;  their 
views  of  which,  accordingly,  are,  as  well  as  their  moral 
precepts,    needlessly    dry,   unattractive,   and   uninter- 
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esting  to  the  feelings.  They  keep  out  of  sight 
throughout,  the  personal  character  of  our  religion,  and 
of  every  thing  connected  with  it:  i.  e.,  its  continual 
reference  to  persofis,  and  especially  to  that  Great 
Person  who  is  the  Author  of  it,  rather  than  to  mere 
abstract  things.  While  they  dwell  in  delineating  and 
enforcing  duty,  exclusively  on  the  excellence  and 
advantage  of  a  virtuous  life — of  obeying  the  dictates 
of  a  well-regulated  conscience,  of  walking  in  the  path 
of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  like — they  speak  also  in  a 
corresponding  tone  of  the  infinite  value  of  an  eternity 
of  happiness;  of  being  freed  from  the  evils  and  im- 
perfections of  our  present  state;  of  escaping  the 
horrors  of  endless  remorse;  and  of  being  exalted  into 
a  new  and  superior  condition;  with  much  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is  perfectly  true  indeed,  and  deserving  of 
being  kept  in  mind,  but  which  is  far  less  interesting 
(when  such  topics  are  dwelt  on  exclusively)  than  the 
continual  reference  to  persons,  which  Ave  find  in  the 
sacred  writers. 

"As  Paul's  favourite  exhortations  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  to  personal  holiness,  whether  he  is  directing 
our  viewrs  to  future  reward,  or  to  the  other  incentive 
just  mentioned,  consist  in  a  reference,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  to  Jesus  Christ;  so,  his  allusions  to  that  reward 
itself  are  of  a  corresponding  character.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  inculcation  of  virtue,  he  dwells,  as  has 
been  just  remarked,  on  the  example  Jesus  left  us, 
that  '  we  should  walk  in  his  steps ;'  he  speaks  of 
'walking  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us;' — of 
'putting  on  Christ;' — of  being  'buried  with  Him  in 
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baptism;'' — of  being  'risen  with  Christ;' — of  doing 
'what  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; — 
of  our  being  'followers  of  him  (Paul)  even  as 
he  is  of  Christ;'  and  the  like:  not  speaking  so 
often  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  abstract,  as  he  does 
of  it  embodied,  as  it  were,  exemplified,  represented, 
personified,  in  Jesus  Christ;  ' looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  at  every  step.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  his  language  in  speaking  of  the 
Christian's  hopes,  corresponds  with  that  concerning 
Christian  duties:  he  does  not  speak  so  much  of  eter- 
nal happiness  in  the  abstract,  as  of  the  happiness  of 
an  intimate  union  with  our  great  Master ;  to  die  is, 
with  him,  to  'depart  and  to  be  with  Christ;'  after 
'  having  suffered  with  Him,  to  reign  also  with  Him;' 
of  '  the  crown  of  glory,  which  He,  the  righteous  Lord, 
lias  prepared  for  all  that  love  his  appearing:'  and  his 
encouragement  to  the  Colossians  is,  '  So  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord.'  And  this  tone  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  the  expressions  of  Paul,  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  wras  not,  like  the  other  apostles,  personally 
acquainted  with  Jesus  while  on  earth/ 

"  Thus  also  the  Evangelist  John  (as  well  befitted 
the  beloved  disciple)  places  both  all  Christian  perfec- 
tion in  conformity  to  the  pattern,  and  all  happiness 
and  glory  in  admission  to  the  presence,  of  our  great 
Master;  'We  know  not  what  we  shall  be;  but  we 
know,  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.1  And  our  Lord's 
own  language  is  of  the  same  tone:  as  the  motive  He 
seeks  to  implant  in  the  disciples1  breast  is,  as  has  been 
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said,  love,  gratitude,  and  reverence  for  Himself,  so  the 
encouragement  He  sets  before  them,  is  the  hope,  not 
merely  of  happiness  in  the  abstract,  but  of  intimate 
union  and  close  intercourse  with  Himself :  '  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments/  '  If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  saying,  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him/  'I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come 
unto  yon.'  6  That  where  I  am,  there  }re  may  be  also,'  &c. 
"All  this  is  admirably  suited  both  to  what  man  is, 
and  to  what  he  ought  to  be.  As  emulation  is  a 
natural  principle,  and  a  good  example  accordingly  is 
more  instructive  and  more  impressive  than  the  best 
general  maxims,  so,  the  thought,  whom  we  are  to  live 
with — for  what  sort  of  society  we  are  to  fit  ourselves, 
affects  the  mind  much  more  strongly  than  any  general 
description  of  what  that  life  itself  shall  be.  That  the 
chief  part  of  the  happiness  therefore  which  is  prepared 
for  the  faithful  in  a  better  world,  is  to  consist  in  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  our  Redeemer,  and  closer 
intercourse  with  him,  serves  on  the  one  hand  to 
interest,  and  encourage,  and  delight  the  right-minded 
Christian,  and  to  admonish,  and  warn,  and  improve, 
one  who  is  not  such.  This  world  being,  as  we  are 
taught,  not  merely  a  state  of  trial,  but  also  of  prepa- 
ration, no  precepts  can  be  so  advantageous  to  us  with 
this  view,  as  to  be  told  what  sort  of  society  it  is  for 
which  we  are  required  to  prepare  ourselves.  No  ge- 
neral rules,  however  copious  and  precise,  can  equal 
the  combined  effect  of  the  example  of  a  particular 
person  set  before  us,  together  with  a  notice  that  for 
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his  society  we  are  required  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
ourselves.  And  accordingly  John  adds,  immediately 
after  the  passage  just  cited,  '  Every  one  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him,  purine th  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure.'" 

The   third   cause   mentioned  by   Gibbon,    is    "the 
miraculous    powers    ascribed    to    the    early    Christian 
church.1'     But  if  the  mere   ascription   of  miraculous 
powers  to  any  person  or  body  would  suffice  to  produce 
the  effects  which  the   historian   enumerates,  the   fol- 
lowers  of  Simon  Magus,   of  Apollonius    Tyaneus,    of 
the  Jewish  exorcists,  and  the  Roman  sorcerers,  would 
have  possessed  more  influence  than  we  know  they  ever 
attained.     The  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  were  not  mere  attestations  of  their  authority, 
— they  were   addressed  to  the   heart  as  well  as  the 
understanding,  and  conveyed  a  moral  lesson  in  addi- 
tion to  an  evidence.     When  miracles  were  demanded 
as   mere  proofs,    they  were   invariably  refused; — "A 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation    seeketh  after   the 
sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  them  save  that  of  the 
prophet  Jonah," — and  the  converts  made  by  witness- 
ing the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,   "  went  back 
and  walked  no   more"   with  Jesus,  when  they  found 
that  there  was  instruction  in  the  sign  which  they  were 
unwilling   to   receive.      A   miracle   may   compel  the 
assent  of  the  understanding;  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  display  of  supernatural  power 
to  win  the  feelings,  the  affections,  and  the  heart.     It 
was   not   the  earthquake   which    liberated    Paul   and 
Silas  that  converted  the  jailor  at  Philippi;  it  was  the 
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fortitude  with,  which  the  prisoners  remained  after  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  prompt  benevolence 
of  Paul  in  preventing  the  keeper  from  doing  himself 
any  harm. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  that  the  cer- 
tain sign,  the  only  decisive  attestation  of  the  Messiah, 
would  be  his  "  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  as 
they  interpreted  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 
Hence  their  constant  demand,  "  Show  us  the  sign 
from  heaven."  No  such  mere  attestation  of  power 
was  vouchsafed  to  them,  for  they  had  already  sufficient 
evidence  before  them  to  establish  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  mission,  and  the  special  sign  Avhich  they  de- 
manded, so  far  from  having  a  moral  effect,  would  have 
tended  to  strengthen  their  inveterate  error  respecting 
the  temporal  character  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Miracles 
were  certainly  among  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity;  but  they  were  only  a  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded.  And  again,  every 
miracle  was  not  merely  a  proof  of  Christ's  doctrine; 
but  an  extension  and  application  of  it.  Hence  we 
find  that  the  signs  to  which  our  Lord  appealed  as 
attestations  of  his  mission,  were  of  a  very  different 
nature.  "Go  and  show  John  again  those  things 
which  ye  hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight? 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.',,  In  these  mira- 
cles "  he  not  only  proved  his  authority,  and  exercised 
his  compassion;  but  suggested  the  inference,  that  he 
had  come  to  restore  our  lost  nature  to  its  original 
purity,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  as  all  men  were,  and 
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to  enable  us  to  stand  in  the  path  of  life,  when  without 
him  we  could  not  but  fail  and  sink*." 

The  success  of  Christianity  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascribed  to  the  miracles  regarded  merely  as  signs  and 
wonders;  it  was  owing  rather  to  their  moral  influence, 
to  the  proofs  they  afforded  of  the  benevolent  purpose 
for  which  the  religion  was  promulgated.  In  some  of 
the  apostolic  miracles  this  purpose  is  not  so  apparent, 
but  in  each  of  them  we  can  trace  a  symbolic  meaning, 
more  or  less  distinct,  going  beyond  the  mere  manifes- 
tation of  power;  as  it  were,  embodying  the  doctrine, 
besides  affording  proof  of  its  truth.  Hence  the  belief 
in  them  did  not  merely  extort  assent  to  doctrine  taught, 
but  it  made  that  doctrine  influential  on  life  and  prac- 
tice. The  third  cause,  then,  assigned  by  the  sceptic 
is,  as  he  states  it,  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effect 
produced;  and,  as  it  ought  to  be  stated,  instead  of 
being  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity,  it  forms  part  of  its 
very  essence. 

The  fourth  cause  by  which  the  sceptic  has  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  great  success  of  Christianity, 
is  "  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians." 
Two  very  different  things  are  here  classed  together, — 
purity  and  austerity;  the  former  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  an  attribute  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the 
latter  was  directly  condemned,  both  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  But  if  the  fruits  of  Christianity  were  holi- 
ness of  life  and  purity  of  morals,  no  stronger  proof 
could  be  adduced  of  the  excellence  of  its  principles. 


Hinds'  Christianity,  i.,  95. 
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Men  do  not  gather  "  figs  from  thorns,  nor  grapes  from 
thistles."  To  evade  the  force  of  this  obvious  reason- 
ing, Gibbon  says,  "The  Christians  allured  into  their 
party  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  wash  away,  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  the 
guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of 
the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation."  Now 
it  is  not  true  that  the  Christians  allured  "atrocious 
criminals;"  all  the  early  converts  whom  we  are  able  to 
trace  by  name  appear  far  above  the  moral  average  of 
their  Jewish  and  Pagan  brethren:  it  is  not  true  that 
baptism  was  ever  represented  as  a  complete  expiatory 
rite,  which  would  of  itself  "wash  away  the  guilt  of 
past  conduct;"  and  it  is  not  true  that  expiation  for 
atrocious  crimes  would  be  refused  in  the  heathen 
temples.  The  early  apologists  for  Christianity  justly 
dwell  on  the  great  reformation  of  manners  produced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  religion,  but  they  never 
assert  that  the  persons  thus  reformed  were  originally 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  heathen  who  surrounded 
them;  on  the  contrary,  they  directly  assert  that  the 
vices  which  those  converts  abandoned  were  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  the  heathens*.  That  several  persons  of 
profligate  lives  were  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  Satan  by  divine  grace  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  such  persons  formed  the  majority  or  even  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Christian  converts,  and  there  is  no 

*  St.  Paul,  Romans  i.  24—32. 
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evidence  that  they  were  conspicuous  for  superior 
purity  of  life.  Indeed,  the  inference  which  the  his- 
torian deduces  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  appears  to 
be  contradicted  by  all  experience.  He  says,  "As  these 
criminals  emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to  the 
glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they  resolved  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  life,  not  only  of  virtue,  but  of  peni- 
tence. The  desire  of  perfection  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  their  souls ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  while 
reason  embraces  a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions  hurry 
us  with  rapid  violence  over  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween the  most  opposite  extremes."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  atrocious  criminals,  terrified  by  the  ex- 
pected approach  of  death  and  judgment,  may  be  led 
to  contemplate  their  past  lives  with  remorse  and  sor- 
row; but  the  instances  are,  unfortunately,  rare,  of  such 
persons  persevering  in  a  new  life  when  the  circum- 
stances which  forced  attention  to  their  perilous  situa- 
tion have  passed  away.  Besides,  Christianity  requires 
far  more  than  a  change  of  outward  conduct;  it  enjoins 
new  motives,  new  principles  of  action,  a  new  creation 
of  the  inner  man.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  actions 
to  be  correct;  the  heart  should  be  purified  with  its 
affections  and  lusts;  "the  desire  of  perfection"  was 
not  so  much  the  "  the  ruling  passion  of  the  soul,"  as 
a  new  principle  wrought  into  the  convert's  conscious- 
ness, and  forming  part  of  his  personal  and  individual 
life. 

Apparently  Gibbon  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own 
reasoning,  for  he  assigns  a  very  different  reason  for  the 
continued  morality  of  the  Christian  converts  in  a  sub- 
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sequent  paragraph.  He  ascribes  it  to  their  zeal  for 
the  reputation  of  their  limited  sect.  If  this  had  been 
an  influential  motive,  we  should  certainly  have  found 
it  prominent  in  the  exhortations  of  the  apostles,  in 
their  epistles  to  the  churches,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  fathers.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  their 
disguising  it,  because  such  a  motive  is  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  laudable.  Yet  we  rarely  find  the  Christians 
exhorted  to  make  their  conduct  creditable  to  the 
Church,  but  "  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  had  called 
them  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory."  Indeed,  St.  Paul, 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  separates  his  exhortations 
to  personal  holiness  from  any  thing  like  pride  of  sect 
or  party:  "Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and 
then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not 
in  another." 

The  purity  of  the  Christians  was  derived  from  the 
purity  of  Christianity;  it  was,  and  it  still  is,  the  neces- 
sary result  of  that  religion  when  it  is  embraced  with 
the  whole  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  In  such  a 
manner  only  could  it  be  embraced  when  its  profession 
exposed  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted  to  dishonour, 
danger,  and  death.  We,  who  live  in  an  age  when  it 
is  too  common  to  see  nominal  Christians  walking 
unworthy  of  their  high  vocation  and  profession,  are 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate  the  almost  universal  purity 
of  the  early  Christian  church;  we  do  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  strength  of  faith  required  to  join  and  con- 
tinue in  a  persecuted  community;  but  if  we  could 
once  comprehend  the  strength  of  principle  required  in 
the  early  Church,  we  should  no  longer  be  surprised  at 
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finding  such  principle  influencing  the  entire  of  a 
Christian's  life  and  conduct. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  appears  that  the  recti- 
tude of  Christian  conduct  was  derived  from  the  purity 
of  Christian  principle;  it  had  its  source  within  the 
religion,  and  was  in  no  way  indebted  to  any  external 
cause.  But  this  purity  was  not  "  austerity."  Austere 
practices  were  among  the  earliest  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  be  among  the  latest.  But  in  the  period  of 
church  history  through  which  we  have  gone, — the 
interval  between  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  time  when  the  Christian  church  became  an  organ- 
ized and  numerous  community, — these  errors  were 
infrequent,  and  austerities  were  discountenanced  by 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  bishops  and  clergy.  To 
understand  from  what  causes  Christianity  prevailed 
over  j>aganism,  we  must  study  the  circumstances  of 
the  contest  only  during  the  period  when  Christianity 
alone  and  unaided  maintained  the  struggle.  "We  shall 
unfortunately  see,  that  when  the  Christians  subse- 
quently were  aided  by  worldly  advantages,  their  con- 
duct was  too  often  influenced  by  worldly  motives. 

The  last  of  the  five  causes  which  we  have  to  exa- 
mine is,  "The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and 
increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire." 
The  remark  which  we  have  just  made,  that  we  must 
view  the  contest  between  Paganism  and  Christianity, 
when  the  latter  had  nothing  on  which  it  could  rely  but 
its  inherent  truth,   is  still  more  applicable  here.     It 
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was  not  until  a  very  late  period  in  the  struggle,  that 
Christianity  assumed  the  form  of  a  system,  and  that  the 
Christian  churches  became  regularly  organized  bodies. 
Indeed,  we  have  shown  that  it  was  the  great  success  of 
Christianity  which  led  to  the  organization,  instead  of 
the  organization  being  the  source  of  the  success.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  Gospel,  no  provision  was  made 
for  uniformity  of  worship  or  discipline,  or  for  any 
system  which  might  hold  all  Christians  together  as 
one  sect  or  party.  The  churches  were  founded  inde- 
pendently, and  governed  independently,  long  before 
they  became  a  federative  republic;  and  their  federation 
was  long  continued,  on  terms  of  mutual  equality,  be- 
fore a  claim  was  made  to  precedency  by  any.  The 
difficulty  which  the  sceptic  has  to  solve  is,  "  how  the 
Christian  church  acquired  so  much  strength  as  to  form 
an  independent  state?"  It  is  rather  novel  to  exhibit 
the  final  sign  as  the  first  cause  of  its  success;  for  the 
Church  could  not  be  said  to  exist  as  a  state  until  its 
numbers  were  multiplied,  and  until  they  were  held 
together  by  some  supreme  authority  or  legislative 
assembly. 

We  have  now  shown  that  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
Christianity  brought  forward  by  the  sceptic,  are  either 
historically  false  or  inadequate  to  the  effect  produced, 
and  that  its  triumph  was  owing  to  its  convincing 
evidence,  its  inherent  truth,  and  its  obvious  effects  on 
life  and  conduct.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  materially  aided  by 
external  causes;  the  overruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
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make  a  way  for  its  reception,  is  manifest  in  every  page 
of  early  history.  But  its  chief  external  assistance 
arose  from  the  growing  weakness  of  heathenism:  the 
pagan  system  was  worn  out,  the  time  was  gone  when 
its  legends,  and  marvels,  and  oracles  claimed  implicit 
homage;  men,  when  they  thought  at  all  on  religion, 
felt  that  there  was  a  want  which  neither  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  vulgar  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher 
could  supply,  and  a  positive  satisfactory  creed  was, 
though  unconsciously,  "the  desire  of  all  nations." 
Thus  the  most  influential  external  cause  of  the  success 
of  Christianity  was  also  that  of  its  revelation :  "  The 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FINAL  CONTEST  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
PAGANISM. 

"While  the  tranquillity  of   the  Christian  community 
remained  long  undisturbed  during    the   various  poli- 
tical revolutions  that  followed  the  murder  of  Cara- 
calla,  the  pagan  religion  of  Rome  received  a  severe 
blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter;  it  was  opposed,  and 
for  a  season  vanquished,   by  a  rival   heathen   creed. 
The  Roman  army  in  the  East  chose  for  an  emperor  a 
youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  priest  of  the  Sun,  in  a  Syrian  temple,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Elagabalus,  the  eastern  appel- 
lation of  the   deity  to   whose    service   he    had   been 
attached.     The  new  emperor  resolved  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  deity  into  Rome,  with  all  the 
cruel    and    licentious    rites   that   have   ever  degraded 
eastern  idolatry.     The  conical  black  stone  which  was 
adored  at  Emesa  as  the  type  of  the  productive  powers 
of  solar   heat  was  brought  in  solemn   procession   to 
Rome,  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  for  its  recep- 
tion on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
gods  were  plundered  to  decorate  those  of  the  new  divi- 
nity.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  symbol  were  of  the 
most    superb    kind, — "hecatombs    of   oxen,    countless 
sheep,  the  most  costly  aromatics,  the  choicest  wrines 
were   offered;  streams  of  blood   and  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowing  down;  while  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
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the  empire — commanders  of  legions,  rulers  of  pro- 
vinces, the  gravest  senators,  appeared  as  humhle  mini- 
sters, clad  in  the  loose  and  flowing  robes  and  linen 
sandals  of  the  East,  among  the  lascivious  dances  and 
the  wanton  music  of  Oriental  drums  and  cymbals." 
Those  who  were  reluctant  in  offering  their  homage,  or 
who  murmured  against  the  innovations  were  instantly 
put  to  death,  while  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
rewarded  the  zealous  worshippers  of  the  Syrian  Elaga- 
balus. 

At  first  the  emperor  seemed  disposed  to  unite  the 
new  religion  with  the  old,  and  he  proclaimed  his  de- 
sign of  wedding  the  Syrian  god  to  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  Rome,  to  Minerva,  whose  sacred  image,  the  Palla- 
dium, was  fabled  to  have  been  saved  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  Romans  from  the  destruction  of  Troy.  This 
image,  which  it  had  been  long  deemed  sacrilege  to 
expose  to  the  public  gaze,  was  brought  forth  from  its 
seclusion,  solemnly  wedded  to  the  black  stone  of 
Emesa,  and  then  repudiated,  as  a  consort  unworthy  of 
so  sublime  a  divinity. 

This  insult  to  the  national  religion  of  Rome  and  to 
the  object  which  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  citv  had 
been  regarded  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence, 
shook  the  faith  of  many,  who  from  mere  habit  had 
followed  the  customs  of  their  fathers;  they  began  to 
discover  the  folly  of  their  own  system  of  paganism 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  it  and 
another.  Meantime  a  more  approjn-iate  bride  was 
selected  for  the  Syrian  deity;  the  Phoenician  goddess 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  worshipped  in  Carthage  as  the 
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queen  of  heaven,  was  invited  to  meet  her  spouse  at 
Rome,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  commanded  to  cele- 
brate the  bridal  festival.  It  was  openly  asserted  that 
the  worship  of  Elagabalus  and  Astarte  was  to  super- 
sede every  other  religion;  the  statue  or  symbol  of  the 
Syrian  god  was  annually  drawn  in  triumph  through 
the  streets,  while  the  images  of  the  other  gods  and 
the  ornaments  of  their  temples  were  exhibited  in  the 
procession  like  the  captives  and  spoil  of  conquered 
nations. 

The  ancient  religion  of  Rome  thus  publicly  deposed 
from  its  supremacy  could  never  recover  its  former 
authority;  it  had  been  insulted,  degraded,  and  dragged 
in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheel  of  a  conqueror.  Some 
of  its  votaries  might  lament  its  fate,  and  perhaps  hope 
for  its  future  restoration,  but  its  influence  with  the 
mass  of  the  vulgar  was  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  murder  of  the  Syrian  emperor  prevented  the 
Syrian  superstition  from  becoming  the  established  reli- 
gion, but  his  cousin  and  successor,  Alexander  Severus, 
while  he  abandoned  the  worship  of  Elagabalus,  was  far 
from  returning  to  the  ancient  paganism  of  Rome.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  aimed  at  compiling  a  religion 
for  himself,  from  all  the  various  systems  existing  in 
his  own  age;  he  showed  no  particular  preference  for 
any,  and  he  gave  equal  privileges  to  all. 

Alexander  Severus  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
emperor  who  recognised  the  Christian  bishops  and 
clergy  in  their  official  character;  they  appeared  at  his 
court  and  were  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  those 
who  held  offices  in  the  empire.     About  this  time  also, 
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the  Christians  began  to  possess  regular  places  of  public 
worship;  they  had  previously  assembled  in  private 
houses,  in  the  cemeteries,  in  secret  groves  and  other 
sequestered  places  where  they  were  likely  to  be  secure 
from  the  interruption  of  their  malicious  enemies;  but 
they  were  now  permitted  to  exercise  their  worship  in 
public,  and  thus  to  refute  the  calumnies  which  had 
originated  in  the  secresy  and  mystery  of  their  secluded 
meetings.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christians  were 
indebted  for  some  of  these  favour  to  the  emperor's 
mother,  Mammsea;  while  in  Syria  she  had  obtained  in- 
formation respecting  Christianity,  she  had  sought  inter- 
views with  the  celebrated  Origen,  and  though  she  was 
not  probably  converted  by  his  exhortations,  she  was 
inspired  with  respect  and  reverence  for  his  creed. 

In  the  brief  reign  of  Decius  persecution  was  re- 
vived: the  decline  of  the  empire  was  obvious  to  every 
body,  and  Decius,  whom  his  flatterers  declared  to  be 
descended  from  the  old  Decii,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves as  sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Rome, 
was  induced  to  declare  himself  the  avenger  of  those 
deities  whose  altars  were  now  almost  abandoned.  The 
fury  of  the  persecution  fell  upon  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church;  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
were  murdered,  and  the  churches  for  two  years  were 
afraid  to  elect  successors  to  these  offices.  In  Alex- 
andria, the  populace  surpassed  the  severity  of  the  em- 
peror's edicts  in  their  furious  zeal;  many  Christians 
were  put  to  death;  others,  among  whom  was  Origen, 
were  grievously  tortured  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
with   their   lives.     But   the   persecution   in  Western 
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Africa  inflicted  a  more  serious  injury  on  the  Church 
than  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  A  large  number  of  the 
African  Christians  purchased  safety  by  sacrificing  to 
the  gods,  and  when  the  storm  of  persecution  was 
passed,  sought  to  be  received  back  amongst  their  bre- 
thren. So  great  was  the  number  of  the  Lapsed,  as 
those  who  had  fallen  away  were  called,  that  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  to  be  treated  became  a  very  per- 
plexing question,  and  finally  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
schism.  A  large  party  insisted  that  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  unworthy  compliances  should  be 
for  ever  excluded  from  Christian  communion;  but  the 
majority  of  Christian  bishops  were  of  opinion  that  they 
might  be  re-admitted  after  a  long  course  of  penitence 
and  discipline,  on  their  giving  proofs  of  real  refor- 
mation. 

Personal  motives  had  considerable  influence  in  exas- 
perating those  who  engaged  in  this  dispute.  St.  Cy- 
prian, bishop  of  Carthage,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  late  in  life,  but  his  exemplary  character 
and  his  great  attainments  in  Scriptural  knowledge 
induced  the  great  majority  of  the  presbyters  in  Car- 
thage to  elect  him  bishop  of  their  church,  five  only 
voting  against  him.  The  new  bishop  was  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  he  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
episcopal  dignity,  that  he  considered  bishops  as  vicars 
or  representatives  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  unautho- 
rised assumption  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his 
presbyters,  and  when  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw into  retirement  during  the  fury  of  the  Decian 
persecution,  Novatus  and  some  others  formed  a  party 
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against  him  in  the  Church.  The  absence  of  the  bishop 
caused  a  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  those  penitents 
who  after  falling  into  idolatry  sought  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church;  Novatus  and  his  party  received  them 
on  such  easy  terms  that  apostasy  was  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  venial  offence.  Cyprian  on  his 
return  summoned  a  council  of  the  African  bishops  and 
clergy,  by  whose  aid  he  framed  a  series  of  regulations, 
which  avoided  the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  excess  of  facility  on  the  other.  Novatus 
and  his  adherents  refusing  to  adopt  these  salutary 
rules  were  excommunicated. 

While  the  council  was  still  sitting  at  Carthage, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  had 
so  for  recovered  their  courage  as  to  elect  Cornelius  to 
the  vacant  see;  but,  unfortunately  it  appeared  that 
Novatus  had  carried  the  spirit  of  insubordination  to 
Italy,  and  had  allied  himself  to  Novatian,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  the  rival  bishop  of  Cornelius.  The 
council  of  Carthage  having  investigated  the  circum- 
stances, recognised  Cornelius  as  the  lawful  bishop, 
and  their  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Novatian  were 
condemned. 

The  schism  of  Novatus  and  Novatian  had  com- 
menced with  over-indulgence;  they  at  once  passed 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  rigorous  exclusion.  "All 
the  more  flagrant  sins,  as  well  as  that  of  lapsing  in 
the  time  of  persecution,  were  held  by  this  party  to 
admit  of  no  forgiveness;  no  repentance  on  the  part  of 
the  offender,  nor  any  course  of  discipline  imposed  by 
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the  Church,  could  entitle  him  to  be  re-admitted  to 
communion*." 

They  made  no  distinction  between  the  three  classes 
of  the  lapsed; — the  libellatici,  who  purchased  certifi- 
cates of  peace  from  the  heathen  magistrate ;  the  sacri- 
ficati,  who  had  worshipped  the  pagan  deities;  and  the 
traditores,  who  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  writings 
to  be  destroyed  by  their  persecutors, — all  were  in- 
cluded in  one  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation. 

St.  Cyprian  was  aware  that  his  having  fled  to  avoid 
the  Decian  persecution,  had  afforded  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  describing  him  as  timid  and  unfaithful, 
and  that  this  calumny  had  greatly  weakened  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  protest  against  Novatian  severity.  When 
the  next  persecution  broke  forth  under  Valerian,  he 
refused  to  fly;  he  was  consequently  arrested,  and 
brought  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal.  At  first  he 
was  only  sentenced  to  be  exiled  to  a  provincial  town; 
but  his  writings  and  letters  from  his  place  of  banish- 
ment were  so  formidable  to  paganism,  that  nothing 
but  his  life  could  satisfy  his  enemies.  He  was  again 
seized,  and  after  a  brief  trial,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
His  presbyters,  his  deacons,  and  his  Christian  flock, 
declared  their  readiness  to  die  with  him;  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  honoured 
his  remains  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 

While  the  firmness  and  devotion  of  St.  Cyprian 
showed  that  the  increased  power  of  the  bishops  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the   maintenance  of   Christian 
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duty,  the  conduct  of  another  prelate  showed  the  dan- 
ger of  rendering  episcopal  rank  an  ohject  of  worldly 
ambition.  Paul  of  Samosata,  having  been  elevated 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Antioch,  converted  to  his 
own  purposes  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  to 
prevent  any  resistance  from  his  presbyters,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  civil  magistrate  from  Odenatus  and 
Zenobia,  who  had  obtained  supreme  power  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  vast  wealth 
which  Paul  acquired,  the  luxuries  in  which  he  in- 
dulged, and  the  sensualities  he  permitted  to  his  clergy, 
excited  general  indignation  among  the  Christians;  and 
when  he  began,  in  addition,  to  promulgate  new  and 
erroneous  doctrines,  a  council  was  summoned  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct. 

More  than  seventy  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch; 
they  voted  that  Paul  should  be  deposed,  and  another 
appointed  to  his  office;  but  the  delinquent  bishop, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  Zenobia,  and  a  large 
body  of  his  presbytery,  defied  the  decree  of  the 
council,  and  retained  possession  of  his  see  for  more 
than  four  years. 

The  overthrow  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  changed 
the  fate  of  the  East,  and  the  Asiatic  bishops  resolved 
to  bring  the  question  of  Paul's  usurpation  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  heathen  emperor.  This  unprecedented 
event  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  great  extension 
and  increasing  influence  of  Christianity,  for  it  shows 
that  the  bishops  now  held  an  honourable  rank,  and 
were  treated  with  respect  by  the  public  authorities. 

Aurelian  received  the  appeal  of  the  bishops  with 
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all  the  reverence  that  such  a  subject  demanded;  as  a 
heathen,  he  could  not  enter  into  the  discussion  [of 
points  of  the  Christian  faith;  but  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  as  the  most  impartial 
and  intelligent  umpires  that  could  be  obtained.  They 
unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
and  Paul  was  compelled  to  quit  the  see  which  his 
conduct  had  so  flagrantly  disgraced.  But,  great  as 
was  the  advantage  of  removing  an  unworthy  bishop, 
it.  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  establishing 
of  so  dangerous  a  precedent  as  the  right  of  a  heathen 
emperor  to  interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Paganism,  though  defeated,  was  not  yet  extinct,  and 
there  were  symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  more  des- 
perate struggle  to  recover  its  lost  ascendancy.  The 
more  offensive  portions  of  the  popular  mythology  had 
been  quietly  abandoned,  or  explained  away  by  mys- 
tical interpretation;  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity 
had  not  only  been  adopted,  but  brought  prominently 
forward  as  a  leading  tenet  of  heathenism.  Philosophy 
pretended  to  extract  allegorical  wisdom  from  the 
fables  of  the  poets,  while  superstition  invented  new 
modes  of  sacrifice  and  initiation.  As  the  Christian 
miracles  could  not  be  denied,  tales  of  prodigies  and 
wonders  were  invented  to  oppose  them,  and  a  ready 
reception  was  given  to  every  impostor  who  professed 
to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  by  the  practice 
of  supernatural  arts. 

Dioclesian  was  the  author  of  the  last  general  per- 
secution of  the  Christians;  he  was  instigated  to  this 
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cruelty  by  his  colleague  Galerius,  but  he  was  himself 
jealous  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  the  great  power  possessed  by  the  prelates.  In 
Nicoraedia,  where  the  emperor  resided,  the  Christian 
church,  erected  on  an  eminence,  towered  above  the 
imperial  palace,  and  rivalled  it  in  architectural  beauty. 
This  sacred  edifice  had  long  excited  the  envy  and 
indignation  of  the  heathen,  and  it  was  therefore 
destined  to  feel  the  first  force  of  their  fury.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  it  was  broken  open  by  the  imperial 
officers;  its  simple  furniture  broken  to  pieces,  the 
copies  of  the  Scripture  committed  to  the  flames,  and 
the  structure  itself  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  general  edict  of  persecution  was  issued  on  the 
next  day,  and  its  affected  moderation  rendered  it  in 
reality  more  severe  than  if  it  had  enjoined  a  general 
massacre.  It  was  ordained  that  the  churches  should 
be  demolished  throughout  the  empire;  that  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  should  deliver  their  sacred  books  to  the 
magistrates,  who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest, 
penalties,  to  have  them  publicly  and  solemnly  burned ; 
that  all  who  held  secret  assemblies  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  Avorship,  should  be  punished  with  death;  and 
that  those  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  worship  of 
the  national  gods,  should  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Such  penal  laws  were  a  more  wearying 
and  painful  system  of  persecution  than  any  to  which 
Christianity  had  yet  been  exposed;  they  rendered 
injustice  legal  and  systematic,  they  deprived  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  the  protection  that  society  affords,  and  yet 
compelled  them  to  bear  all  the  burthens  it  imposes. 
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A  Christian  of  some  rank  tore  down  this  edict  from 
the  gates  of  the  palace  on  which  it  was  posted,  and  at 
the  same  time  denounced,  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
tyranny  and  impiety  which  dictated  such  laws.  This 
offence  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treason,  the  perpe- 
trator was  doomed  to  he  roasted  alive  hy  a  slow  fire; 
he  endured  this  horrid  punishment  with  the  firmness 
of  a  martyr,  and  even  those  who  condemned  his  im- 
prudence, could  not  withhold  their  admiration  from 
his  fortitude.  Galerius  was  not  yet  satisfied;  in  order 
to  instigate  Dioclesian  to  fresh  cruelties,  he  twice  set 
fire  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  threw  the  blame 
on  the  Christians.  The  most  fearful  tortures  were 
employed  to  extort  confessions  from  the  supposed 
incendiaries,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any 
proof  of  their  guilt  was  attributed  to  their  obstinacy 
and  desperation  in  guilt.  Fresh,  edicts  of  additional 
severity  were  issued:  those  who  refused  to  give  up 
their  sacred  books  were  sentenced  to  death;  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  were  directed  to  apprehend  and 
imprison  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the 
magistrates  were  directed  to  use  every  means  of  se- 
verity at  their  discretion  to  reclaim  the  Christians 
from  their  "  odious  superstition,"  and  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  established  worship  of  the  gods.  Scarcely 
had  these  edicts  been  issued,  when  Dioclesian  was 
compelled  by  the  menaces  of  Galerius  to  abdicate  the 
empire.  His  health  had  long  been  declining,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  his  mind  had 
given  way  under  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  empire; 
thus  enfeebled,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  yielded  to 
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the  violence  of  Galerius,  and  hid  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect  and  frame  in  quiet  retirement.  This  per- 
secution which  Dioclesian  commenced  lasted  about 
eight  years,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  Galerius, 
who,  in  the  agonies  of  painful  disease,  hoped  to  turn 
away  the  Divine  wrath  by  granting  toleration.  He 
died  a  few  days  after,  and  the  competition  for  the 
empire  which  followed  his  death,  brought  to  a  decisive 
issue  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  Christianity. 

Maximin,  on  whom  the  principal  authority  devolved 
after  the  death  of  Galerius,  continued  a  partial  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  his 
hatred  of  their  religion  induced  him  to  invade  Ar- 
menia, which  was  the  first  Christian  kingdom.  This 
fact,  which  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  is  very  remarkable.  It  appears  that,  so 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  before  Constantine  had 
appeared  on  the  stage,  Christianity  was  the  established 
religion  of  a  powerful  and  independent  nation,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  Maxi- 
min was  therefore  the  author  of  the  first  religious  war 
recorded  in  history;  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  its  re- 
sults brought  him  nothing  but  shame  and  mortification. 

Maxentius,  who  ruled  in  Italy,  was  also  an  enemy 
to  the  Christians,  and  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  He  became  jealous  of  the  fame  and  abilities 
of  young  Constantine,  who  ruled  Gaul  with  the  title 
of  Ca3sar,  and  assembled  an  immense  army  to  crush  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  The  father  of  Constantine,  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  had  protected  the  Christians  in  the 
provinces  under  his  control  during  the  period  of  gene- 
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ral  persecution,  and  hence  all  of  that  religion  in  the 
■western  provinces  were  anxious  for  the  success  of  his 
son.  Constantine  himself  must  have  been  acquainted 
■with  many  Christian  ministers,  and  had  probably 
often  listened  to  their  instructions.  The  approach  of 
Maxentius,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  the  chosen 
champion  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  would  naturally  lead 
his  mind  to  examine  the  value  of  such  a  pretension; 
and  if  he  consulted  any  of  the  Christians  in  his  army, 
they  would  probably  use  such  arguments  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  know  from  history  to  have  been 
most  commonly  urged  at  the  time. 

They  would  have  told  him  that  amongst  the  former 
emperors,  those  who  had  placed  their  confidence  in 
the  multitudinous  deities  of  polytheism,  and  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  their  favour,  not  only  by  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  but  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of 
Christian  victims,  had  received  no  other  recompense 
than  deceptive  oracles  and  a  miserable  death;  that 
they  had  disappeared  from  the  earth  without  leaving 
any  posterity  or  trace  of  their  existence;  that  Severus 
and  Galerius,  supported  by  so  many  soldiers,  and  so 
many  gods,  had  closed  their  career  against  Maxentius 
in  death  and  disgrace;  that  his  father  alone,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Christians,  had  closed  a  glorious  life  by 
a  tranquil  death  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and 
friends;  and  that  the  God  of  Hosts  had  ever  given 
victory  to  his  chosen  people,  so  long  as  they  were 
faithful  to  his  laws. 

As  such  representations  as  these  were  common 
amongst   the  Christians   of  that   age,  there  is  every 
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probability  that  they  may  have  reached  the  ears  of 
Constantine,  and  he  would  be  the  more  inclined  to 
pay  them  attention,  from  the  met  that  his  rival's  cause 
was  completely  identified  with  Roman  polytheism. 
The  idolatry  of  pagan  Rome  was  a  political,  rather 
than  a  religious  creed;  its  chief  object  was  to  main- 
tain the  city  of  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  as 
the  preponderating  body  in  the  state.  Maxentius  was 
not  merely  the  champion  of  paganism  as  a  religion; 
he  was  infinitely  more  the  supporter  of  the  religious 
sanctions  which  polytheism  afforded  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Roman  senate.  On  the  other  hand,  Constantine's 
claims  to  empire  were  maintained  by  those  who 
denied  that  the  constitutional  right  of  election  to  the 
empire  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  Roman  senate. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  bear  this  political  question 
in  view,  because  we  have  now  reached  the  period 
when  Christianity  was  about  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  eventually  to  become  the  established  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

While  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  impossible  to  deny 
that  Christians  individually  were  benefited  by  the 
protection  and  patronage  which  Constantine  and  his 
successors  granted  to  the  churches,  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  clearly  understood  that  neither  Chris- 
tianity itself,  nor  the  Christian  Church,  viewed  as  a 
religious  community,  gained  any  important  advantages 
from  imperial  favour.  The  functions  of  the  primitive 
Church,  which  were  equally  performed  in  the  age  of 
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persecution  and  in  the  age  of  protection,  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  governing  powers  of  the  state. 

From  the  first  formation  of  a  Christian  society  at 
Jerusalem,  the  functions  of  the  Christian  community, 
viewed  collectively,  were, — to  preserve  the  sacred 
record  of  the  Gospel; — to  perpetuate  its  evidence;— 
to  dispense  its  truths; — to  convey  its  promised  grace; 
— and  lastly,  to  preserve  itself  as  the  temple  of  divine 
manifestation,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the 
blessed  gift  had  been  deposited.  These  were  the 
duties,  not  merely  of  the  apostles  and  other  appointed 
teachers,  but  of  all  Christians  collectively;  indeed,  it 
was  not  until  the  age  of  St.  Cyprian,  that  the  evil  of 
restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Church "  to  the 
clericalbody  arose;  all  preceding  writers  understood 
by  that  term  the  congregation  as  well  as  the  pastor. 
St.  Cyprian's  restriction  of  the  term  was  caused  by  a 
controversy  which  referred  exclusively  to  the  conduct 
of  the  ministers  of  religion.  From  the  double  sense 
in  which  the  term  began  to  be  used  after  the  age  of 
Cyprian,  much  mistake  and  confusion  have  arisen; 
but  we  must  never  forget  that  this  confusion  does  not 
belong  to  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  when  the 
term  "  Church"  always  implied  the  entire  Christian 
community. 

In  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Church  in  its  widest 
sense  was  prominently  opposed  to  Roman  polytheism, 
and  consequently  to  the  political  system  with  which 
that  polytheism  was  completely  identified.  Many  of 
the  pagans  were  just  as  hostile  to  that  political  system, 
and  none  more  so  than  Dioclesian,  the  most  virulent 
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persecutor  of  the  Christians.  Rome  was  attacked  in 
its  metropolitan  character  by  two  distinct  enemies, — 
the  military  emperors  who  attacked  its  political  power, 
and  the  Christians  who  assailed  its  idolatrous  worship. 
Both  parties  soon  discovered  that  the  political  supre- 
macy claimed  by  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  supported 
chiefly  by  idolatrous  institutions,  and  hence  the  alli- 
ance between  Christianity  and  the  imperial  power 
was  predetermined  by  circumstances  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  control.  Independent  of  the  efforts  of 
man,  the  silent  measures  of  co-operating  Providence 
are  too  important  and  too  manifest  to  escape  notice. 
Polytheism,  by  the  silent  course  of  events,  was  at- 
tacked not  merely  in  its  faith  but  in  its  institutions; 
it  was  held  up  to  the  world  not  merely  as  a  bad  reli- 
gion, but  as  a  bad  system  of  civil  government,  and  it 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  double  scrutiny  of  the 
preacher  and  the  politician. 

"  Every  one  who  has  read  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  must  be  aware 
that  the  Latin  Christians,  regarded  Rome  and  the 
aristocratic  system  associated  with  that  city,  as  the 
capital  enemies  of  Christianity.  Without  entering 
into  any  of  the  controversies  which  have  arisen 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  early  Christians  applied 
all  that  St.  John  says  of  the  mystic  Babylon  to  pagan 
Rome  *."  When  Constantine  therefore  took  the  field 
against  the  Roman  aristocracy,  he  found  all  the  Chris- 


*  Revolutions,  §c.}  of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  25. 
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tians  throughout  the  empire  ready  to  engage  in  his 
cause. 

Few  subjects  have  more  frequently  engaged  con- 
troversial pens  than  what  is  called  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  Constantine;  but  without  entering  into 
any  examination  of  the  very  weak  evidence  on  which 
the  legend  rests,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  tbat  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  did  not  take  place  until 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  pre- 
tended miracle.  We  must  regard  the  emperor  rather 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to  effect 
certain  great  political  changes  which  opened  a  way 
for  the  more  rapid  progress  and  speedy  triumph  of 
Christianity,  than  as  its  benefactor.  His  adoption  of 
the  Labarum,  or  sacred  standard  on  which  the  figure 
of  a  cross  was  represented,  may  be  ascribed  to  poli- 
tical rather  than  religious  motives,  for  the  idolatrous 
symbols  previously  displayed  on  the  imperial  banners 
had  a  reference  to  the  metropolitan  ascendancy  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  it  was  the  emperor's  great  aim 
to  destroy.  Such  certainly  was  the  view  taken  of  his 
conduct  by  the  Romans  themselves;  he  was  disliked 
by  all  the  citizens,  whether  Christians  or  pagans,  as 
the  capital  enemy  of  their  political  ascendancy.  In 
fact,  Constantine  occupied  nearly  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  Christianity  that  Henry  VIII.  did  in 
relation  to  the  Reformation;  the  passions  of  both 
were  enlisted  against  paganism  and  popery,  with- 
out the  one  becoming  a  Christian  or  the  other  a 
Protestant. 

Constantine,  though   yet   unbaptized,   evinced   his 
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gratitude  for  the  victories  he  obtained  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  by  delivering  the  Christians  from 
persecution  and  permitting  them  to  share  on  equal 
terms  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  ecclesiastical  historians,  anxious 
to  shelter  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  their  own 
age  under  the  authority  of  his  great  name,  that  he 
issued  penal  laws  against  the  pagans,  and  retaliated 
the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  Christians. 
Far  from  adopting  any  such  sanguinary  and  impolitic 
course,  he  adopted  the  most  conciliating  and  prudent 
measures. 

Existing  inscriptions  prove  that  the  heathen  tem- 
ples throughout  Italy  continued  open  during  his 
reign,  and  even  to  the  age  of  Theodosius  the  Great; 
that  the  heathen  pontiffs  retained  their  titles,  dig- 
nities, and  offices;  that  sacrifices  continued  to  be 
offered,  and  festivals  celebrated  by  all  who  pleased. 
Constantine,  and  his  successors  to  the  time  of  Gratian, 
accepted  the  ensigns  and  dignity  of  the  office  of 
supreme  pontiff  offered  to  them  by  the  pagan  priests; 
they  did  not,  indeed,  take  any  share  in  their  idola- 
trous ceremonies,  but  they  in  some  degree  seemed 
to  afford  them  a  sanction.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  political  complaisance  was  not  sometimes 
carried  too  far;  but  it  was  certainly  better  than  the 
opposite  extreme  of  persecution. 

Penal  laws  against  paganism  would  have  produced 
obstinacy  and  hatred  of  Christianity;  Constantine's 
wiser  policy  presented  it  to  his  subjects  as  a  religion 
of  love.     His  example,  his  favour,  and  his  moderation, 
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made  more  converts  to  Christianity  than  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  his  pagan  predecessors  had  produced  renegades. 
Men  hecame  insensibly  ashamed  of  deities  which  they 
made  with  their  own  hands;  Christianity  penetrated 
into  the  senate,  which  had  been  long  the  stronghold  of 
paganism;  Anicius,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  body, 
was  the  first  who  proclaimed  himself  a  convert,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  many  other  distinguished 
patricians. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  emperor's  policy  to 
remedy  all  the  evils  which  could  be  cured  without 
inflicting  fresh  wounds.  He  recalled  the  exiles;  he 
collected  the  remains  of  the  martyrs,  and  caused  them 
to  be  decently  interred.  The  respect  which  he  showed 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  raised  the  importance  of 
Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  treated  the 
bishops  with  marked  honour,  made  them  the  com- 
panions of  his  travels,  and  honoured  guests  at  his 
table.  Nor  was  his  favour  to  the  prelates  diminished 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance,  or  the  poverty 
in  which  most  of  them  then  lived.  Few,  very  few 
bishops  could  boast  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  Paul 
of  Samosata;  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  they 
had  hitherto  been  persecuted,  and  forced  to  live  in 
concealment,  possessing,  indeed,  heavenly  riches,  but 
subjected  to  temporal  sufferings.  Constantine  pre- 
sented to  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  palace  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Plautius  Lateranus,  one  of  the  victims  of 
Nero ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  he  erected  a  basilica, 
or  church,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Lateran. 
This  was  his  only  donation  to  the  see  of  Rome;  though 
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the  impudent  forgery  of  a  later  age  declared  that  he 
conferred  on  the  popes  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  Western  Empire. 

A  large  portion  of  Constantine's  revenues  -was  ex- 
pended in  the  building  and  repair  of  churches.  In 
addition  to  several  erected  in  Rome,  he  founded  many 
at  Ostia,  Capua,  and  Naples,  adorned  them  with 
valuable  offerings,  and  endowed  them  with  lands  for 
their  support.  To  the  churches  of  Africa,  which  had 
suffered  most  in  the  recent  persecutions,  he  sent  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  declared  that  a  further 
supply  should  be  forwarded  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  he  issued  an  edict  exempting  the  clergy  from  all 
municipal  functions  and  their  churches  from  taxation ; 
but  he  excepted  heretics  and  schismatics  from  the 
benefit  of  these  edicts, — a  circumstance  which  subse- 
quently produced  serious  troubles  in  the  Christian 
community. 

The  death  of  Maximin  left  Christianity  without  an 
enemy.  Churches  were  raised  in  every  city;  divine 
worship  openly  celebrated  -T  and  the  liberality  of  Con- 
stantine  enabled  the  clergy  to  invest  the  ritual  with 
some  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  paganism.  The  heathens  were  natu- 
rally filled  Avith  envy  at  witnessing  such  a  revolution. 
They  circulated  a  pretended  oracle  in  Greek  verse,  pur- 
porting that  the  Christian  religion  would  only  endure 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.  According  to 
this  miserable  forgery,  Jesus  Christ  had  been  a  simple, 
well-meaning  man;  but  his  apostles,  and  particularly 
St.  Peter,  were  magicians,  who  by  their  sorceries  had 
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enchanted  the  universe.  The  charm,  however,  was 
destined  only  to  last  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years,  after  which  the  ancient  religion  would  be 
restored  in  its  former  splendour.  This  imposture — 
the  powerless  cry  of  a  sinking  creed — does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  alarmed  the  advocates  of  Christianity; 
they  treated  it  with  contempt,  and  it  soon  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

The  Jews  were  not  less  indignant  at  the  signal 
triumph  of  Christianity  than  the  pagans,  and  they 
were  far  more  hitter  in  -the  expression  of  their  malice. 
Constantine  had  to  issue  several  edicts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Christian  converts  from  the  persecutions  of 
their  Jewish  brethren;  and  his  son  had  to  debar  the 
Jews  from  the  possession  of  Christian  slaves  on  account 
of  the  abuse  they  made  of  their  power.  The  abolition 
of  crucifixion,  which  took  away  "  the  reproach  of  the 
cross,"  may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  An  effort, 
as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  was  made  to  renew  the 
struggle  in  the  reign  of  the  apostate  Julian;  but  it  was 
the  last  rallying  of  the  vital  energies  in  a  dying  system, 
and  the  exhaustion  it  produced  served  to  hasten  final 
dissolution. 

But  though  Christ's  church  was  thus  triumphant, 
yet,  as  it  must  be  "  militant  here-  on  earth"  until  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  now  see  it  exposed 
to  dangers  from  a  different  class  of  enemies, — from  its 
own  members,  whose  internal  discords  were  scarcely 
less  perilous  than  the  assaults  of  open  foes.  No  sooner 
were  the  pagans  and  Jews  overcome,  than  the  Christian 
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faith  was  assailed  by  the  Donatists  and  the  Arians: 
the  disorders  they  occasioned  must  unfortunately 
occupy  a  large  space  in  our  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  church  after  its  establishment  bv  Con- 
stantine. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EARLY  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  ARIUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  seen  that  the  first 
disputes  in  the  Christian  church  arose  from  the  nar- 
row and  intolerant  system  of  Judaism,  which  some  of 
the  earliest  converts  were  anxious  to  maintain.  The 
controversies  on  this  subject  gradually  died  away  as 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world  became  more  manifest;  and  they  dis- 
appeared when  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  economy 
rendered  it  absurd  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Moses.  To  these  succeeded  the  various  sects 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  with  the  speculations  of 
the  East,  and  to  explain  the  great  Christian  mystery, 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  by  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions, Avhich  mingled  with  the  ancient  creeds  of  Asia 
and  Egypt.  These  heresies  produced  little  effect  in 
the  western  world,  where  the  Grecian  philosophy  was 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  the  gloomy 
metaphysics  of  the  East;  but  they  were  popular  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  not  without  influence 
in  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  A  modified  form,  or 
rather,  several  new  varieties,  of  the  Gnostic  heresy 
arose  in  Alexandria.  The  extensive  commerce  of  that 
city,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  schools  and  literary  insti- 
tutions, had  drawn  thither  persons  of  almost  every 
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variety  of  creed  in  the  known  world,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  the  philosophic  sects  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  was  the  passion  of  some  of  the  Alexandrians 
to  form  one  universal  religion  and  philosophy  by  com- 
bining together  all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  rejecting 
such  portions  as  did  not  readily  accord  with  a  har- 
monious system.  This  was  called  Eclectic,  or  selected 
philosophy;  and  of  this  there  were  more  varieties  than 
there  were  original  creeds  to  be  united.  The  Jew 
thus  blended  the  Mosaic  Law  with  paganism  and  phi- 
losophy; the  Christian  still  more  readily  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  because  he  was  anxious  to  shew  that  his 
religion  harmonized  with  the  universal  truths  recog- 
nized by  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  simple 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  thus  obscured  and  lost 
in  a  cloud  of  endless  disquisitions  on  the  nature  and 
essence  of  deity,  the  relations  between  spirit  and 
matter,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  countless  other  ques- 
tions beyond  the  range  of  human  intelligence.  Sect 
rose  after  sect,  explanation  was  superseded  by  expla- 
nation; but,  in  spite  of  all  these  disputes,  the  main 
articles  of  the  faith  were  held  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Alexandrian  Christians,  and  the  Gnostic  heresies  fell 
one  after  another  into  quiet  oblivion. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Persia  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  The  Parthians,  who  then  ruled  that 
country,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  tolerant  of  the 
pagan  nations;  nowhere  did  the  Jewish  colonies  enjoy 
such  protection,  and  it  was  the  only  spot  to  which 
Christians  could  fly  during  the  early  persecutions  with 
any  hope  of  obtaining  a  shelter.     It  is  probable  that 
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the  chief  cause  of  this  toleration  was  the  difference 
between  the  religion  of  the  Parthians  and  their  sub- 
jects. The  foundation  of  the  old  Persian  religion  was 
Dualism, — the  existence  of  two  principles,  one  good 
and  the  other  evil,  called  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman:  they 
worshipped  light  and  fire,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
beneficent  deity,  and  they  particularly  offered  homage, 
as  the  type  of  that  principle  which  should  eventually 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  Ahriman  and  darkness. 

After  having  been  long  hidden  in  obscurit}r,  this 
religion  was  suddenly  restored  to  its  ancient  pre-emi- 
nence when  Ardeshir  Babegan,  descended  from  the 
old  line  of  native  princes,  overthrew  the  Parthian 
dynasty,  and  restored  the  independence  of  Persia. 
The  first  care  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion.  An  assembly  of  the  Mobeds,  or 
priests,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  convoked; 
and  by  their  exertions,  a  code  was  formed  of  all  the 
remaining  laws  and  institutions  of  Zoroaster,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  original  founder  of  the  Persian  reli- 
gion. The  sacred  fire  was  rekindled  on  the  Magian 
altars,  and  every  other  form  of  worship  was  strictly 
prohibited  within  the  restored  kingdom  of  Persia. 
This  great  revolution  suddenly  arrested  the  progress 
of  Christianity  eastwards,  and  it  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  and  upon  Europe; 
but  the  numerous  heresies  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  showed  that  many  Christians  had  been 
tainted  by  the  wild  speculations  of  Magian  supersti- 
tion. 

Manicheism  may  be  regarded  as  the  Persian  form  of 
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Gnosticism,  and  also  as  the  form  that  -was  most  ex- 
tensive and  lasting.  It  was  founded  by  Mani,  or 
Manes,  a  native  Persian,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Having  travelled  through  Northern  India  and  China, 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  gloomy  mys- 
ticism taught  by  the  ascetic  philosophers  of  these 
countries,  and  resolved  to  form  a  new  religion  by  com- 
bining Christianity  with  the  principle  of  Dualism.  To 
entice  converts,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  Paraclete 
or  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  his 
name,  Mani  or  Menahem,  actually  has  this  significa- 
tion in  the  Syrian  language,  many  were  induced  to 
listen  to  his  pretensions.  Like  most  of  the  Oriental 
heretics,  Mani  inculcated  on  his  followers,  and  especi- 
ally on  his  clergy,  the  duty  of  submitting  to  voluntary 
penances  and  privations,  in  order  to  mortify  the  flesh, 
which  he  supposed  mankind  to  have  derived  from  the 
evil  principle,  and  to  purify  the  spirit,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  an  emanation  from  the  author  of  good. 
Many  who  have  not  adopted  the  Manichean  theory 
that  the  created  world  is  the  work  of  Ahriman,  have 
adopted  his  views  respecting  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  the  enjoyments  it  affords;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Egyptian  monks  derived  their  practice  of  extra- 
ordinary austerities  from  the  tenets  of  the  Manichees. 

Shah-pur,  the  second  monarch  of  the  restored  dy- 
nasty of  Persia,  was  for  a  time  a  follower  of  Mani; 
but,  finding  that  the  Mobeds  were  likely  to  resent  and 
punish  his  apostasy,  he  returned  to  his  ancient  creed, 
and   forced   Mani   to  seek  refuse  in  Turkestan.     It 
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was  during  his  exile  that  the  pretended  prophet  com- 
posed his  gospels,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times. 

In  the  reign  of  Baharam,  the  grandson  of  Shah-pur, 
Mani  was  invited  back  to  the  Persian  court,  and  flat- 
tered with  the  hope  of  the  royal  conversion.  Whether 
Baharam  really  entertained  any  idea  of  embracing  the 
new  creed,  or  whether  his  apparent  kindness  was  an 
artifice  to  lull  suspicion,  has  been  disputed;  but  no 
sooner  was  Mani  in  his  power,  than  he  convened  a 
council  of  the  Mobeds,  and  summoned  Mani  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  creed  before  the  assembly.  The 
heresiarch  was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his 
adversaries;  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced;  he 
was  executed  with  cruel  tortures,  and  many  of  his 
leading  followers  shared  the  same  fate.  But  the 
Manichean  heresy  did  not  perish  with  its  author,  it 
spread  even  into  Western  Europe,  where  traces  of  it 
were  to  be  found  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
must,  hoAvever,  be  remembered  that  the  imputation  of 
Manicheism  was  often  employed  to  cast  odium  on 
suspected  sects,  such  as  the  Albigenses,  who  held  no 
tenet  in  common  with  the  doctrines  of  Mani. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  question,  how  those 
who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  were  to  be  treated  when 
they  repented  of  their  guilt,  was  the  source  of  a 
violent  schism  in  the  African  churches.  As  these 
churches  had  suffered  most  severely  in  the  last  gene- 
ral persecution,  the  question  was  revived  when  tran- 
quillity was  restored  under  Constantine;  and  it  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
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who  were  accused  of  being  traditores;  that  is,  of  hav- 
ing given  up  the  sacred  books  to  be  burned  by  the 
pagan  inquisitors.  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  accused  of  having  thus  betrayed  his  duty;  and 
Donatus,  bishop  of  Cases  Nigrce,  openly  separated 
from  his  communion.  On  the  death  of  Mensurius, 
Cecilian  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  see;  but  the 
validity  of  his  consecration  was  disputed,  because 
Felix,  the  bishop  who  had  performed  the  ceremony, 
was  accused  of  being  a  traditor.  A  synod  of  the 
African  bishops  assembled  to  determine  this  dispute, 
under  the  presidency  of  Secundus,  the  primate  of 
Numidia.  The  Donatists  had  the  majority  in  the 
synod,  and  they  declared  that  Cecilian  had  no  right  to 
the  episcopal  dignity;  and  having  pronounced  his 
deprivation,  they  elected  Majorinus  in  his  stead.  The 
money  which  Constantine  sent  to  repair  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  African  churches  during  the  late 
persecution,  was  claimed  by  both  parties;  and  the 
emperor  was  beset  by  the  emissaries  of  Cecilian  and 
Donatus,  each  of  whom  stigmatized  their  rivals  as 
heretics  and  traitors.  A  council  was  held  at  Rome  to 
determine  between  the  rival  claimants:  after  a  long 
examination,  the  assembled  bishops  decided  that  Ceci- 
lian was  legally  consecrated;  but  they  avoided  pro- 
nouncing any  sentence  against  his  adversaries,  with 
the  exception  of  Donatus,  whom  they  condemned  as 
the  author  of  the  dissensions  in  the  African  church. 

The  Donatists  complained  that  the  council  had 
determined  the  legality  of  Cecilian's  consecration, 
without  discussing  the  preliminary  question  whether 
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Felix,  who  had.  performed  the  ceremony,  had,  or  had 
not,  been  a  tradilor.  But  this,  in  the  view  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  was  really  indifferent  to  the  issue;  for, 
so  long  as  Felix  was  recognised  as  a  bishop  by  the 
Church,  they  held  that  he  could  legally  perform  all 
episcopal  functions.  To  silence  their  clamours,  Con- 
stantine  convoked  a  council  of  the  Gallic  bishops  at 
Aries,  for  as  Gaul  had  escaped  from  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  there  were  none  of  its  bishops  who  could 
be  suspected  of  being  tradllors;  they  were,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  impartial  judges  of  the  question.  A 
tedious  inquiry  ended  in  clearing  the  memory  of 
Felix;  at  least,  the  evidence  of  his  having  betrayed 
the  sacred  books,  was  declared  to  be  vague  and  insuf- 
ficient. The  Donatists,  again  condemned,  appealed 
from  the  council  to  the  emperor;  but  Constantine 
refused  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  exhorted  all 
parties  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  peace  and  concord. 
A  second  Donatus,  the  one  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  sect,  raised  new  troubles  in  Africa;  he  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  talent,  whose  chief 
ambition  was  to  become  the  leader  of  a  party.  His 
austerities  imposed  upon  the  multitude:  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number  of  fol- 
lowers, including  several  bishops,  who  implicitly  sub- 
mitted to  his  guidance.  The  violence  of  the  Donatists 
led  to  several  seditions,  which  threatened  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Constantine 
was  compelled  to  send  several  of  their  leaders  into 
exile;  but  on  their  making  submissions,  he  consented 
to  their  restoration. 
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The  moderation  of  Constantine  did  not  restore 
peace  to  Africa;  the  Donatists  denied  that  their  ad- 
versaries belonged  to  the  true  Church,  declared  their 
sacraments  invalid,  and  their  ministry  pernicious. 
But  dissensions  soon  arose  among  the  Donatists  them- 
selves;  and  one  sect,  called  the  Circumcellions,  pro- 
ceeded to  such  extremes  of  fanaticism,  as  to  render 
the  armed  interference  of  the  temporal  government 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Circumcellions  derived 
their  name  from  their  marauding  expeditions;  they 
were  the  rudest,  and  most  uncivilized  peasants  of 
Africa,  ignorant  of  every  language  but  their  native 
Punic,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  excuse  for  adopting  a 
life  of  wandering  and  plunder.  They  were  armed 
with  immense  clubs,  which  they  called  "  the  staves  of 
Israel ;"  and  they  believed  that  they  conferred  a  bless- 
ing on  those  whom  they  deprived  of  life.  Their  war- 
cry,  "  Praise  be  to  God,"  was  for  many  years  the  terror 
of  Northern  Africa;  for  they  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter,  and  they  took  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  tortur- 
ing their  victims.  Nor  were  they  more  merciful  to 
themselves.  They  took  a  pride  in  submitting  to  the 
most  horrible  penances;  and  many  of  them  committed 
suicide  in  public,  hoping  to  be  honoured  as  martyrs. 
The  commanders  of  these  banditti  were  called  "  Chiefs 
of  the  Saints;"  while  they  preached  the  most  rigid 
austerities,  they  practised  the  most  revolting  licen- 
tiousness, and  their  camps  and  their  churches  were 
equally  polluted  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  The 
imperial  armies  sent  against  these  enthusiasts,  were 
sometimes  unable  to  withstand  their  fanatical  fury; 
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they  continued  to  harass  Africa  during  the  remainder 
of  Constantine's  reign,  for  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Church  was  diverted  from  the  local  disturb- 
ances of  the  Donatists,  to  the  more  extensive  and 
perilous  effects  produced  by  the  growing  prevalence  of 
the  Arian  heresy. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  speculations  of 
Oriental  metaphysics,  and  the  suhtilties  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  had  greatly  corrupted  the  simple  truths  of 
Christianity  in  Alexandria.  While  the  other  Christian 
churches  were  content  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  the  Alexandrians  were  seized  with  a  rage 
for  explaining  all  their  mysteries;  and  they  particularly 
attached  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  they  overlaid  with  minute  and  trifling  distinc- 
tions, some  of  which  were  neither  consistent  nor 
intelligible.  These  disquisitions  were  not  merely  idle, 
but  mischievous;  they  afforded  ambitious  presbyters  a 
pretence  for  impugning  the  orthodoxy  of  their  rulers, 
and  a  ready  excuse  for  the  ambition  of  those  who 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  founding  a  sect.  Both 
motives  appear  to  have  actuated  Arius,  a  distinguished 
presbyter  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  extensive  learning,  ready  eloquence, 
and  calm  temper;  his  figure  was  tall,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  countenance  remarkably  placid;  and  these 
personal  advantages  gave  weight  to  his  insinuating 
address,  winning  manners,  and  persuasive  conversa- 
tion. Soon  after  his  admission  into  the  Church  as 
deacon,  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  his  bishop 
for  favouring  the  partisans  of  Miletius,  who  had  been 
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deprived  for  idolatry;  "but  on  making  proper  submis- 
sions, lie  was  restored  to  his  office,  and  acquired  such 
influence,  that  he  aspired  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  election  of  Alexander,  when  a  vacancy 
occurred,  filled  him  with  jealousy.  He  accused  the 
new  bishop  of  teaching  false  doctrine,  when  he  asserted 
that  the  Son  was  co-eternal  writh  the  Father;  declaring 
that  the  "Word  was  only  the  first  of  created  beings, 
although  he  participated  in  the  divine  nature. 

The  abilities  of  Arius  gave  popularit}r  to  a  contro- 
versy which  was  only  proper  to  be  discussed  in  private 
conference.  Two  bishops,  a  host  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  laity,  at  once 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Arius;  seven  hundred  virgins 
are  said  to  have  followed  their  example;  and  ardent 
missionaries  presented  themselves  to  spread  the  same 
doctrine  in  foreign  lands.  A  rage  for  controversy 
seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  Christians  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  most  sublime  mysteries, 
transcending  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  were 
discussed  in  the  streets  and  markets;  families  were 
divided;  private  houses  became  schools  of  disputation ; 
and  the  frenzy  of  contention  armed  one  brother  against 
another. 

The  Bishop  of  Alexandria  held  a  council  of  the 
Egyptian  prelates;  Arius  and  his  party  were  con- 
demned; but  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and 
another  prelate  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as 
the  great  ecclesiastical  historian,  embraced  the  Arian 
cause,  and  perhaps  adopted  the  new  creed.  Several 
bishops  permitted  Arius  to  exercise  his  clerical  func- 
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tions,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  disseminate  his  doc- 
trines from  the  pulpit;  but,  not  contented  with  such 
simple  means,  he  published  his  opinions  in  the  shape 
of  popular  songs,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  these  songs 
being  set  to  familiar  tunes,  spread  rapidly;  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  the  East,  greatly  extending  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  the  new  creed. 

This  sudden  burst  of  dissension  was  the  source  of 
great  uneasiness  to  the  emperor.  He  consulted  Euse- 
bius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  made  light  of  the 
controversy;  declaring  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
had  dealt  harshly  with  Arius,  on  account  of  some 
mere  verbal  dispute,  and  that  the  entire  question 
turned  on  some  slight  philosophical  distinctions  which 
no  way  concerned  the  purity  of  the  faith.  The  em- 
peror wrote  to  both  parties,  earnestly  recommending 
peace  and  unity.  He  sent  the  letter  by  Osius,  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whom  he  earnestly  requested  to  mediate 
between  the  controversialists,  declaring  that  these 
disputes  deprived  his  days  of  tranquillity,  and  his 
nights  of  repose.  Osius  held  a  second  council  at 
Alexandria,  but  the  result  of  its  deliberations  only 
increased  the  confusion.  The  great  majority  decided 
against  Arius,  but  the  minority  refused  to  yield;  its 
activity  more  than  compensated  for  its  deficiency  in 
numbers,  and  its  boldness  was  withheld  by  no  scruple. 
Some  of  the  Arians  were  so  violent  as  to  mutilate  the 
statues  of  the  emperor:  their  adversaries  proposed  that 
they  should  be  severely  punished;  but  Constantine, 
with  great  good  sense,  putting  his  hand  to  his  face, 
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declared,  u  I  do  not  feel  a  wound,"  and  refused  to  be 
the  author  of  a  system  of  persecution. 

All  former  shades  of  heresy  appeared  to  be  lost  for 
a  time  in  Arianism;  and  in  many  instances  differences 
of  opinion  were  the  mere  pretexts  for  disguising  jea- 
lousy, rancour,  and  personal  animosity.  It  was  justly 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  that  "  there  were  as 
many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  were  faults  among 
Christians;  as  many  doctrines  as  there  were  inclina- 
tions." The  Arians  were  far  from  being  agreed 
amongst  themselves;  no  less  than  eighteen  different 
models  of  religion  were  proposed  by  the  various 
leaders  of  the  sectaries;  they  were  only  agreed  in 
what  they  should  pull  down,  but  they  could  not 
determine  what  they  should  set  up  in  its  stead. 

In  reading  the  history  of  this  controversy,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  evil  that  arose  from 
the  perversion  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  church,"  first 
introduced  by  St.  Cyprian.  The  Arians  and  their 
opponents  not  only  limited  the  application  of  the 
term  "  church"  to  the  clerical  body,  but  regarded  that 
body  as  invested  with  corporate  capacities  and  powers 
which  conferred  legislative  and  executive  rights* 
They  believed  on  both  sides  that  the  clerical  hody,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  had  a  right  to  declare  what  was 
the  true  faith,  and  to  make  their  declaration  binding 
on  the  consciences  of  all  believers;  and  hence  the 
struggle  was  not  so  much  to  establish  the  truth  of  one 
doctrine  or  the  other,  as  to  secure  the  predominance 
of  a  party  in  the  clerical  corporation,  and  thus  secure 
a  monopoly  of  spiritual  power.     The  inconsistency  of 
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such  a  plan  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  true 
nature  of  a  Christian  church,  has  been  ably  shewn  by 
Archbishop  "Whately,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
Christ's  kingdom. 

"Among  the  things  excluded  from  the  Christian 
system,  we  are  fully  authorized  to  include  all  subjec- 
tion of  the  Christian  world,  permanently,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  some  one  Spiritual  Ruler 
(whether  an  individual  man  or  a  Church)  the  delegate, 
representative  and  vicegerent  of  Christ;  whose  autho- 
rity should  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all,  and 
decisive  on  every  point  of  faith.  Jesus  Himself,  who 
told  his  Disciples  that  it  was  c  expedient  for  them  that 
He  should  go  away,  that  He  might  send  them  another 
Comforter,  who  should  abide  with  them  for  ever/ 
could  not  possibly  have  failed,  had  such  been  his 
design,  to  refer  them  to  the  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
should  in  perpetual  succession,  be  the  depositary  of 
this  divine  consolation  and  supremacy.  And  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  He  Himself  should  be  perpetu- 
ally spoken  of  and  alluded  to  as  the ,  Head  of  His 
Church,  without  any  reference  to  any  supreme  Head 
on  Earth,  as  fully  representing  Him  and  bearing 
universal  rule  in  his  name, — whether  Peter  or  any 
other  Apostle,  or  any  successor  of  one  of  these, — this, 
I  say,  is  utterly  incredible,  supposing  the  Apostles  or 
their  Master  had  really  designed  that  there  should  be 
for  the  universal  Church  any  institution  answering  to 
the  oracle  of  God  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  at  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 

"The  Apostle  Paul,  in  speaking  of  miracles  as  'the 
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signs  of  an  Apostle,'  evidently  implies  that  no  one  not 
possessing  such,  miraculous  gifts  as  his*,  much  less, 
-without  possessing  any  at  all, — could  be  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  even  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles;  yet  he 
does  not,  by  virtue  of  that  his  high  office,  claim  for 
himself,  or  allow  to  Peter  or  any  other,  supreme  rule 
over  all  the  Churchest.  And  while  he  claims  and 
exercises  the  right  to  decide  authoritatively  on  points 
of  faith  and  of  practice  on  which  he  had  received 
express  revelations,  he  does  not  leave  his  converts 
any  injunction  to  apply,  hereafter,  when  he  shall  be 
removed  from  them,  to  the  Bishop  or  Rulers  or  any 
other  Church,  for  such  decisions;  or  to  any  kind  of 
permanent  living  Oracle  to  dictate  to  all  Christians  in 
all  Ages.  Nor  does  he  even  ever  hint  at  any  subjec- 
tion of  one  Church  to  another,  singly,  or  to  any 
number  of  others  collectively; — to  that  of  Jerusalem, 
for  instance,  or  of  Rome;  or  to  any  kind  of  general 
Council. 

"  It  appears  plainly  from  the  sacred  narrative,  that 
though  the  many  Churches  which  the  Apostles 
founded  were  branches  of  one  Spiritual  Brotherhood, 
of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Heavenly  Head, 
— though  there  was  '  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Bap- 
tism,' for  all  of  them,  yet  they  were  each  a  distinct, 
independent  community  on  Earthy  united  by  the  com- 
mon principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  by 
their  mutual  agreement,  affection,  and  respect;  but 
not  having  any  one    recognised  Head  on  Earth,  or 


"*  1  Cor.  xiv.  18.  +  Gal.  ii.  7—9. 
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acknowledging  any  sovereignty  of  one  of  these  Socie- 
ties over  others*. 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  also,  that,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  guard  against  the  assumption,  which  might,  not 
unnaturally,  have  taken  place,  of  some  supremacy — 
such  as  no  Church  was  designed  to  enjoy — on  the  part 
of  Jerusalem,  the  fountain-head  of  the  religion,  it  was 
by  the  special  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
Saulf  and  Barnahas  were  ordained  to  the  very  highest 
office,  the  Apostleship,  not  by  the  hands  of  the  other 
Apostles,  or  of  any  persons  at  Jerusalem,  but  by  the 
Elders  of  Anlioch.  This  wrould  have  been  the  less 
remarkable  had  no  human  ordination  at  all  taken 
place,  but  merely  a  special  immediate  appointment  of: 
them  by  divine  revelation.  But  the  command  given 
wras,  c  separate  me  ....  let  them  go  J.'  Some  reason 
for  such  a  procedure  there  must  have  been;  and  it 
does  seem  probable  that  it  was  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  (among  others)  of  impressing  on  men's  minds 
the  independence  and  equality  of  the  several  Churches 
on  Earth. 


"*  Generally  speaking,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  estab- 
lished a  distinct  Church  in  each  considerable  city ;  so  that  there 
were  several  even  in  a  single  Province;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Macedonia,  those  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Bersea,  Amphipolis-, 
&c. :  and  the  like  in  the  Province  of  Achaia,  and  elsewhere. 

"  -f-  For  whether  Saul's  previous  call  to  the  Apostleship  by 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  were,  or  were  not,  already  publicly  known 
to  the  Church,  it  is  plain  that  both  he  and  Barnabas  were,  at 
this  time,  by  divine  command  'separated,'  and  solemnly  ordained 
to  the  '  work  to  which  the  Lord  had  appointed  them,'  and  were 
thereupon  and  thenceforward  recognised  as  Apostles. 


"  %  Acts  xiii.  2,  3. 
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"  On  the  whole,  then,  considering  in  addition  to  all 
these  circumstances,  the  number  and  the  variety  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  (to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the  other 
Apostles,)  and  the  deep  anxiety  he  manifests  for  the 
continuance  of  his  converts  in  the  right  faith,  and  his 
earnest  warnings  of  them*  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith,  which  he  foresaw;  and  considering  also  the 
incalculable  importance  of  such  an  institution  (sup- 
posing it  to  exist)  as  a  permanent  living  Oracle  and 
supreme  Ruler  of  the  Church,  on  Earth;  and  the 
necessity  of  pointing  it  out  so  clearly  that  no  one 
could  possibly,  except  through  wilful  blindness  and 
obstinacy,  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  and  persons 
whom  the  Lord  should  have  thus  'chosen  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell'  therein — especially,  as  a  plain  refer- 
ence to  this  infallible  judge,  guide,  and  governor, 
would  have  been  so  obvious,  easy,  short,  and  decisive 
a  mode  of  guarding  against  the  doubts,  errors,  and 
dissensions  which  he  so  anxiously  apprehended; — 
considering,  I  say,  all  this,  it  does  seem  to  me  a  per- 
fect moral  impossibility,  that  Paul  and  the  other  sacred 
writers  should  have  written  as  they  have  done,  without 
any  mention  or  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  if  it 
had  been  a  part  (and  it  must  have  been  a  most  esse?i~ 
tial  part,  if  it  were  any)  of  the  Christian  System. 
They  do  not  merely  omit  all  references  to  any 
supreme'and  infallible  Head  and  Oracle  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church, — to  any  Man  or  Body,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  vicegerent  of  Christ,  but  they  omit  it  in 

"  *  Acts  xx. 
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such  a  manner,  and  under  sucli  circumstances,  as 
plainly  to  amount  to  an  exclusion. 

"  It  may  be  added  that  the  circumstance  of  our 
Lord's  having  deferred  the  commencement  of  his 
Church  till  after  his  own  departure  in  bodily  person, 
from  the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  fur- 
ther safeguard  against  the  notion  I  have  been  alluding 
to.  Had  He  publicly  presided  in  bodily  person  subse- 
quently to  the  completion  of  the  Redemption  by  his 
death,  over  a  Church  in  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  there 
would  have  been  more  plausibility  in  the  claim  to 
supremacy  which  might  have  been  set  up  and  ad- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  that  Church,  and  of  his  own 
successors  in  the  Government  of  it.  His  previously 
withdrawing,  made  it  the  more  easily  to  be  under- 
stood that  He  was  to  remain  the  spiritual  Head  in 
Heaven,  of  the  spiritual  Church-universal;  and  con- 
sequently of  all  particular  Churches,  equally,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world." 

The  appeal  of  the  orthodox  and  Arian  parties  to 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  was  the  first  great  departure 
from  the  principles  on  which  Christ  had  established 
his  Church,  when  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  It  was  an  error  in  which  both 
parties  were  equally  reprehensible ;  each  hoped  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  council,  and  to  impose  their 
own  opinions  on  the  minority.  Constantine's  motives 
appear  to  have  been  purely  secular;  he  was  anxious  to 
bring  Christianity  into  the  same  close  connexion  with 
the  Byzantine  empire  that  polytheism  had  held  with 
the  old  constitution  of  Rome;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
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that  at  the  time  he  convoked  this  council  of  Christian 
prelates,  he  still  bore  the  title,  and  used  the  official 
ensigns  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  head  of  the  pagan 
priesthood.  Constantine  viewed  Christianity  not  only 
as  a  religion,  but  as  "an  establishment;"  and  his 
reason  for  thus  regarding  it  is  stated  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Alius:  "  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I  should  be 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  bring  all  men  to  honour  the 
same  God,  such  a  change  of  religion  would  bring  a 
corresponding  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
state."  It  was  with  the  hope  of  producing  this  reli- 
gious unity,  and  founding  upon  it  the  new  form  of 
imperial  government  which  he  had  projected,  that  he 
addressed  circular  letters  to  all  the  bishops  throughout 
his  empire,  inviting  them  to  assemble  at  the  city  of 
Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his 
officers  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  prelates 
out  of  the  imperial  exchequer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  325,  the 
bishops,  accompanied  by  the  most  learned  of  their 
presbyters  and  deacons,  began  to  arrive  at  Nice  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  dominions.  They  quitted 
their  churches  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings  of 
their  congregations.  All  the  cities  through  which 
they  passed  vied  with  each  other  in  treating  them  with 
respectful  hospitality;  and  they  were  received  at  Nice 
with  a  magnificence  limited  only  by  the  simplicity  of 
manners  and  life  for  which  the  prelates  of  that  age 
were  conspicuous.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Con- 
stantine arrived  at  Nice,  where  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops  were  assembled,  of  whom  seventeen 
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only  were  infected  with  the  opinions  of  Arius.  Atha- 
nasius,  who  subsequently  became  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  the  Arians,  attended  the  council  in  the 
capacity  of  a  deacon;  but  the  inferiority  of  his  rank 
did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  leading  share  in 
the  deliberations.  His  ready  eloquence  and  skilful 
reasoning  astonished  all  who  heard  him,  and  won  for 
him  the  highest  approbation  from  the  emperor. 

Among  the  assembled  prelates  there  were  many 
who  had  private  disputes  and  causes  of  complaint 
against  each  other;  they  believed  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  bringing  them  before  the  notice  of 
their  sovereign,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
time  of  the  council  would  be  frittered  away  in  the 
discussion  of  personal  grievances.  Constantine  com- 
manded that  all  who  had  reason  to  complain  of  their 
brethren  should  state  their  charges  in  writing.  He 
soon  received  a  vast  number  of  memorials,  which  he 
sealed  in  a  packet,  and  fixed  a  day  for  giving  a  reply. 
At  the  appointed  time  he  appeared  with  the  packet 
still  unopened,  and  addressed  the  litigants, — "  There 
is  a  day  in  which  all  these  suits  will  be  tried,  the  day 
of  the  final  judgment  of  the  quick  and  the  dead;  they 
have  their  own  proper  tribunal,  that  of  God  himself. 
I  am  but  a  mere  mortal,  and  it  does  not  behove  me  to 
decide  causes  in  which  the  accusers  and  the  accused 
are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Omnipotent. 
They  should  live  without  incurring  reproaches,  and 
without  uttering  any.  Let  us  imitate  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  pardon  others,  as  God  has  pardoned  us;  let 
us  efface  the  very  memory  of  these  disputes  by  a  sin- 
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cere  reconciliation,  and  attend  only  to  the  cause  of 
the  common  faith  which  has  brought  us  together." 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  threw  the  whole  bundle  of 
memorials  into  the  flame,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  any  of  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  put  stronger  language  into  the  mouth  of  Con- 
stantine  than  he  used  on  this  occasion;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  principal  facts  of  the  narrative, 
which  are  highlv  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  em- 
peror,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  in  that  a^e.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction  had  not  been  yet  defined,  and 
there  were  differences  in  the  administration  of  dio- 
ceses which  would  have  given  rise  to  much  tedious 
discussion,  had  not  the  emperor  interfered. 

The  sessions  of  the  council  lasted  from  the  19th  of 
June  to  the  25th  of  August;  but  no  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  number  of  their  meetings,  the  form 
in  which  they  were  held,  or  who  presided  over  their 
debates.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Nicene  creed,  in  which  a  single  word 
condemns  the  heresy  of  Arius.  It  was  declared  that 
Christ  was  "of  one  substance  with  the  Father,"  in 
Greek,  Homoousion.  It  happened  that  a  word  differ- 
ing from  this  only  by  a  single  letter,  Homoiousion, 
expresses  the  Arian  opinion,  that  Christ  is  "  of  like 
or  similar  substance  to  the  Father;"  and  hence  the 
Arians  represented  that  the  difference  was  but  trifling, 
and  quite  insufficient  to  justify  their  exclusion  from 
the  Church. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  bishops, 
when  they  first  resolved  to  prepare  a  creed  as  a 
standard  of  faith,  contemplated  the  use  of  the  secular 
power  to  enforce  its  adoption.  But  one  error  natu- 
rally led  to  another;  and  having  once  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  deciding  articles  of  faith  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority,  they  were  not  long  in  proceeding  to  the  still 
more  deplorable  measure  of  coercing  the  minority. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  emperor,  who  was  still 
unbaptized,  and  still  the  official  head  of  polytheism, 
offered  his  aid  to  enforce  the  council's  act  of  uni- 
formity, was  in  itself  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  men 
whose  judgments  were  not  warped  by  party  feeling. 
He  banished  Arius  and  those  who  obstinately  adhered 
to  his  cause;  an  edict  was  issued,  commanding  all 
heretical  books  to  be  burned,  and  denouncing  the 
penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  to  sur- 
render them.  Such  an  edict  naturally  provoked  much 
censure.  Its  disproportionate  penalties  became  the 
theme  of  pagan  mockery,  and  afforded  constant  food 
for  ridicule  to  the  wits  of  Rome:  they  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  menacing  the  possessors  of  such  books 
with  death,  while  the  authors  of  them  were  only 
punished  with  exile;  but  no  one  exclaimed  against 
the  still  greater  absurdity  of  Christians  beginning  to 
persecute  each  other  at  a  time  when  they  had  only 
just  escaped  from  pagan  persecution. 

It  was  lamentable  to  see  Christians  treating  their 
erring  brethren  with  more  severity  than  heathens,  and 
adopting  the  spirit  of  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Dio- 
clesian,   when    he   proscribed   the   sacred   Scriptures. 
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Such  a  course  of  proceeding  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  Arianism.  The  doctrine  was  preached 
with  equal  secresy  and  activity;  while  the  charge  of 
having  adopted  its  errors,  was  frequently  a  cover  for 
the  indulgence  of  envy  and  animosity  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Church.  Four  years  had  not  elapsed 
ere  the  Nicene  fathers  had  reason  to  lament  the 
imprudent  use  which  they  had  made  of  the  imperial 
authority.  Constantia,  the  favourite  sister  of  the  em- 
peror, had  always  been  a  partisan  of  Alius;  she 
exerted  her  influence  to  procure  his  recall  from  exile; 
and  Constantine  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  issued 
an  order  that  he  should  be  publicly  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  Arius  died 
on  the  very  day  appointed  for  his  triumph,  probably 
by  poison;  but  some  of  the  prelates  who  favoured  his 
cause,  particularly  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
obtained  such  influence  over  Constantine,  that  he 
adopted  the  Arian  tenets  himself,  and  discouraged  all 
who  maintained  opposite  opinions. 

The  heresy  of  Arius,  though  the  principal,  was  not 
the  only  controversy  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  A  censure  was  passed  on  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Meletius,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  reconcile  the  Novatians,  who  had  adopted  Donatist 
opinions,  to  the  Church.  These  minor  differences  did 
not,  however,  attract  much  attention;  neither  was 
there  any  difficulty  in  terminating  the  paschal  contro- 
versy, which  had  hitherto  divided  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  It  was  decided  that  Easter  should 
be  celebrated  according   to  the  rule  which  has  been 
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since  observed  in  most  churches;  and  the  construction 
of  a  paschal  canon  was  entrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Caesarea. 

Letters  were  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  council 
to  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the 
Pentapolis.  These  circulars  are  remarkable  for  the 
mildness  with  which  they  speak  of  Arius  and  his 
errors;  they  are  written  in  a  tone  of  sorrow  rather 
than  anger,  and  no  triumph  is  expressed  at  his  defeat 
and  punishment.  "  You  have  doubtless  heard,"  say 
the  bishops,  "  or  you  will  soon  hear,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  author  of  the  heresy.  We  have  been 
careful  not  to  exult  over  a  man  who  has  received  the 
chastisement  which  his  fault  merited."  This  letter 
was  accompanied  by  another,  which  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  Alexandria;  in  this  epistle  he 
thanks  God  for  having  confounded  error  by  the  light 
of  truth,  he  bears  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  diligence 
with  which  the  prelates  had  investigated  the  matters 
brought  before  them,  and  bewails  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Arians.  He  concludes  by  exhorting  his  subjects  to 
receive  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  for  the  future 
preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

Thus  ended  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  the  first 
assembly  of  Christian  prelates  convoked  by  public 
authority.  Its  history  has  been  written  only  by  its 
panegyrists,  and  therefore  much  may  have  been  con- 
cealed which  would  not  have  tended  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  some  of  its  members;  but,  making  all  due 
allowances  for  this  drawback,  enough  remains  indis- 
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putable  to  justify  the  respect  with  which  its  decisions 
have  been  received  by  all  Christian  churches.  The 
greatest  error  of  the  prelates,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  which  subsequently  fell  on  the  Eastern  churches, 
was  their  claim  to  legislate  for  all  Christian  commu- 
nities, and  thus  to  give  Christianity  a  political  unity 
inconsistent  with  its  spiritual  nature.  This  was  as 
clearly  beyond  their  power  as  it  was  beyond  their 
right.  All  that  they  could  do  legitimately  was,  to  de- 
clare the  opinion  of  the  particular  churches  to  which 
they  belonged;  and  when  they  went  beyond  this,  they 
were  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  secular  power,  and 
render  the  Church  dependent  on  the  State.  From 
such  a  state  of  dependence  the  Eastern  churches  never 
recovered;  and  their  history,  from  the  Council  of  Nice 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  with  some 
few  bright  exceptions,  displays  a  continued  departure 
from  the  purity  of  Christian  life,  the  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  the  spirituality  of  Christian  organi- 
zation. In  the  West,  where  paganism  was  still  in  the 
ascendant,  the  proceedings,  of  the  council  produced 
little  immediate  effect,  save  so  far  as  they  afforded  a 
proof  that  Constantine  had  definitively  separated  him- 
self from  the  cause  of  polytheism. 

The  sacrifice  of  independence  made  by  the  Nicene 
prelates,  did  not  even  accomplish  the  temporary  object 
which  it  was  intended  to  gain.  Arius  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  zeal  sharpened  by  persecution,  still  con- 
tinued to  disseminate  their  doctrines;  and  even  many 
of  the  prelates  who  accepted  the  Nicene  creed,  sub- 
joined interpretations  to  it  which  quite  changed  its 
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nature.  A  dangerous  spirit  of  quibbling  and  reserva- 
tion was  thus  introduced,  which  in  the  next  reign  led 
to  many  scandalous  examples  of  hypocrisy  and  down- 
right apostasy.  The  Homoousion  was  explained  away 
when  it  was  not  rejected;  new  and  more  stringent 
formularies  were  devised  in  several  dioceses,  and  these 
produced  fresh  controversies,  which  greatly  weakened 
Christianity,  and  gave  the  pagans  courage  to  make 
fresh  efforts  for  its  overthrow. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
BY  CONSTANTINE. 

Rome  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  and  stronghold 
of  idolatry;  its  citizens,  generally,  regarded  the  favour 
that  the  emperor  showed  to  Christianity  with  undis- 
guised hatred,  and  they  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  emperor's  family  af- 
forded, to  display  their  animosity.  Constantine  was 
far  from  being  a  perfect  character.  The  possession  of 
despotic  power  had  produced  a  baneful  influence  on 
his  mind;  he  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  passion  and 
jealousy,  which  sometimes  led  him  to  the  committal  of 
atrocious  crimes.  His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  was  sacri- 
ficed on  a  false  accusation;  and  the  Empress  Fausta, 
who  had  accused  the  unfortunate  prince,  having 
been  proved  guilty  of  several  other  iniquities,  was 
smothered  in  a  bath  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The 
Romans,  who  had  endured  the  far  greater  cruelties 
of  preceding  despots,  affected  to  be  greatly  shocked  at 
the  cruelties  of  Constantine;  libels  and  lampoons  were 
circulated  against  him;  and  at  length  he  left  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire  with  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  return. 

But  Rome,  under  any  circumstances,  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Constantine.  It 
had  become  the  seat  of  idleness  and  profligacy;  licen- 
tiousness obtained  the  honours  formerly  accorded  to 
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virtue,  and  probity  -was  associated  with  disgrace. 
During  a  famine,  the  citizens  had  obtained  an  edict  for 
the  banishment  of  strangers  from  the  city;  they  en- 
forced it  against  all  professors  of  the  liberal  arts;  but 
they  retained  all  the  actors,  performers  at  public 
spectacles,  and  dancing  girls;  the  last  alone  amount- 
ing to  the  number  of  three  thousand. 

Their  passion  for  gladiatorial  shows  and  the  games 
in  the  Circus  was  continually  increasing;  and  Con- 
stantine's  opposition  to  these  barbarous  sports  was 
not  less  injurious  to  his  popularity,  than  his  favour  to 
the  new  religion.  Indeed,  both  were  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  populace,  because  the  Christians,  from 
the  very  beginning,  had  condemned  the  barbarous 
murders  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Constantine  resolved  to  give  a  new  capital  to  the 
empire.  It  has  been  said  that  a  similar  project  was 
formed  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  wished  to  remove  all  the 
splendours  of  Rome  to  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  that 
this  was  also  the  first  design  of  Constantine.  A  very 
little  observation  and  reflection  must  have  shewn  him 
the  superior  advantages  of  Byzantium,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  best  situation  in  the  world  for  the  capital  of 
an  empire.  Built  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land 
that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  it 
was  a  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  seas;  the  noble  bay,  called  from  its 
beauty  and  shape,  the  Golden  Horn,  at  once  protected 
it  on  the  north,  and  afforded  it  an  excellent  harbour; 
the  south  was  washed  by  tbe  Propontis,  (Sea  of  Mar- 
mora,) which  equally  yielded   protection,   facilitated 
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commerce,  and  supplied  abundance  of  fish;  a  low 
range  of  hills  made  the  western,  or  land  side,  easy  of 
defence  against  the  plundering  tribes  of  Thrace.  By- 
zantium had  been  almost  destroyed  during  the  late 
civil  wars;  but  it  was  now  raised  from  its  ashes  by 
the  emperor,  and  received  the  name  of  Constantinople. 
The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  stripped  of  their 
finest  monuments  of  art  to  decorate  the  new  capital; 
the  best  artificers  were  collected  from  every  part  of 
the  empire  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  its 
palaces  and  churches;  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
empire  were  lavishly  expended  to  accelerate  its  com- 
pletion; and  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirty -fourth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated 
as  the  Second  Rome,  and  new  metropolis  of  the 
empire. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  the  political 
consequences  of  this  important  change;  but  its  reli- 
gious influences  were  great  and  striking.  Constanti- 
nople was  from  the  very  beginning  a  Christian  city; 
if  the  personal  vanity  of  the-  emperor  induced  him  to 
have  questionable  honours  paid  to  his  image  at  the 
feast  of  its  dedication,  which,  however,  is  doubtful, 
there  were  no  other  vestiges  of  paganism  visible  on 
the  solemn  occasion.  The  bishops  and  clergy  in  so- 
lemn procession  offered  up  prayers  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  rejoicing  to  find  that  in  the  rising 
metropolis  there  was  not  a  single  pagan  temple. 

Rome,  deprived  of  its  political  importance,  could  no 
longer  support  the  declining  cause  of  paganism;  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire  had  long  been  associated  with 
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those  of  the  city,  and  the  gods  of  Rome  were  regarded 
as  the  authors  of  the  prosperity  it  attained,  and  the 
dominion  it  enjoyed.  But  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed,  the  local  character  of  the  heathen 
deities,  which  had  long  been  their  chief  recommenda- 
tion, became  a  leading  cause  of  their  neglect;  the 
gods  of  Rome  ceased  to  attract  homage  when  Rome 
itself  was  no  longer  regarded  with  reverence.  Old 
men,  from  habit,  still  frequented  the  temples;  but  the 
rising  generation  gradually  forsook  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and  heathenism  expired  so  silently  in  Italy,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  date  of  its  final  disap- 
pearance. 

Constantine  did  not  so  much  establish  Christianity 
as  recognise  the  form  in  which  it  was  established 
already.  In  surveying  the  measures  he  adopted  for 
giving  the  Church  a  legal  constitution,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  remember,  that  under  all  the  preceding  empe- 
rors, it  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, that  the  care  of  religion  was  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  We  may  lament 
that  such  a  maxim  was  introduced  from  paganism  into 
Christianity;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
Christian  emperors  retained  the  powers  which  had 
been  granted  to  their  pagan  predecessors,  and  could 
not  see  any  reason  why  any  of  their  imperial  preroga- 
tives should  be  forfeited  by  their  conversion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prelates  and  clergy,  having  so  long 
experienced  the  hostility  of  public  authority,  were 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  its  pro- 
tection,   and   to    seek  its    aid  when    it   would   have 
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been   more   prudent    to   have   relied   on    their    own 
resources. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  were  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred bishops  in  the  Christian  church  at  the  accession 
of  Constantine.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their 
several  dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally 
fixed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several 
churches  were  founded;  some  were  confined  to  a 
single  village,  others  extended  over  an  entire  province. 
Where  a  diocese  was  too  extensive  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  single  prelate,  rural  bishops,  called  chor- 
episcopi,  were  appointed,  who  voted  in  the  synods,  and 
trained  the  candidates  for  ordination.  The  bishops 
were  elected  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the  presbytery 
and  the  people,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  a  synod 
of  the  provincial  bishops;  but  there  were  as  yet  no 
established  rules  for  the  conduct  of  these  elections, 
and  disputed  elections  frequently  aggravated  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  from  the  heresy  of  Arius. 

The  wealth  of  the  clergy,  or  rather,  the  amount  of 
the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  rapidly  increased 
when  Constantine  granted  to  his  subjects  the  full 
power  of  bequeathing  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their 
fortunes  to  the  Church,  and  assigned  in  each  city  a 
regular  allowance  of  corn  to  supply  the  fund  of  eccle- 
siastical charity.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  each 
diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts;  one  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bishop,  one  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
clergy,  one  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  one  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  public  worship.  Some  churches 
had   separate    endowments,    the    funds    arising    from 
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which  were  administered  by  their  respective  presby- 
teries. Great  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  any  abuse 
in  the  management  of  these  funds,  and  peculation  was 
a  very  rare  vice  among  the  early  Christians. 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  not  changed  by 
Constantine;  but  he  allowed  it  to  be  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  state.  But  the  limits  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  not,  however,  accu- 
rately defined  in  his  reign,  and  it  was  not  until  a  later 
age  that  inconvenience  arose  from  the  temporal  effects 
of  spiritual  censures. 

Synods  and  councils  were  the  most  important  aids 
to  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power.  They  regulated 
all  disputes  respecting  discipline  and  doctrine;  and  the 
possession  of  these  legislative  functions  naturally  led 
them  to  become  anxious  for  the  power  of  enforcing 
their  decrees.  As  the  Church  was  constituted,  it  pos- 
sessed ample  powers  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion 
of  truth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  its  powers 
were  capable  of  being  perverted  to  the  gratification  of 
ambition;  and,  unfortunately,  the  seeds  of  corruption 
were  not  long  in  making  themselves  manifest. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  Con- 
stantine can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  church;  its  organization  was  complete 
in  all  its  parts  before  he  took  it  under  his  protection. 
What  has  been  called  the  vnion  of  Church  and  State, 
or  what  should  more  properly  be  termed  the  seculari- 
zation of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine;  but  the  nature  of  this  departure 
from  the  Gospel  system  was  not  clearly  seen  by  any 
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party  at  the  time,  because  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  remained  undefined,  and  were  conti- 
nually varied  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
parties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  civil  magistrate,  as 
such,  was  invested  with  a  control  over  spiritual 
affairs;  and  on  the  other,  Christian  prelates,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  received  power  in  temporal  matters. 
This  pretended  union  was,  however,  in  fact  the  con- 
stant source  of  real  discord:  on  the  one  hand,  empe- 
rors were  found  prescribing  articles  of  faith  to  the 
churches;  on  the  other,  prelates  were  seen  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  claim  the  power 
of  deposing  sovereigns.  The  former  evil  prevailed 
most  in  the  East,  and  the  latter  in  the  West;  but 
both  originated  in  the  same  neglect  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
it  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  His  cotemporaries  were 
far  from  believing  that  Constantine's  patronage  of  the 
Christian  prelates  arose  from  his  pure  zeal  for  the 
Christian  religion;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the 
Christians  after  his  death  did  not  reverence  him  as  a 
saint,  while  the  heathen  honoured  him  as  a  god. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  more  de- 
votedly attached  to  Christianity  than  her  son;  but 
her  piety  was  accompanied  by  excessive  credulity :  she 
was  anxious  to  identify  the  localities  which  had  been 
rendered  interesting  to  Christians  by  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  their  Saviour;  there  were  persons  inte- 
rested in  gratifying  her  laudable  curiosity;  they  identi- 
fied the  places  almost  at  random,  and  devised  pre- 
tended miracles  to   confirm   their  guesses.     The  first 
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public  fraud  of  which  Christian  teachers  appear  to 
have  been  the  authors,  was  occasioned  by  Helena's 
visit  to  Jerusalem;  she  wished  to  see  Calvary  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  easy  to  give  these  names  to 
the  places  which  conjecture  suggested;  but  there  can 
now  be  little  doubt  that  the  guesses  of  Helena's  guides 
were  erroneous,  and  that  what  has  been  ever  since 
shewn  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has  no  sustainable  pre- 
tensions to  its  title.  But  this  was  not  all;  the  persons 
employed  in  levelling  the  ground  for  the  church  which 
St.  Helena  proposed  to  erect  on  the  hallowed  spot, 
pretended  that  they  had  found  the  very  cross  on  which 
Christ  had  been  crucified,  the  nails  by  which  he  had 
been  attached  to  it,  the  inscriptions  set  up  by  order  of 
Pilate,  and  the  crosses  on  which  the  two  thieves  had 
been  crucified.  The  identity  of  the  true  cross  was 
attested  by  several  pretended  miracles,  of  which  none 
was  so  remarkable  as  the  credulity  of  those  who  re- 
ceived them.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over 
the  pretended  Holy  Sepulchre;  another  was  built  at 
Bethlehem  on  the  spot  where  Christ  was  supposed  to 
have  been  born;  and  a  third  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  he  had  ascended  into  Heaven.  A  large  portion 
of  the  cross,  inclosed  in  a  shrine  of  silver,  was  depo- 
sited with  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  only  exhi- 
bited it  to  the  people  on  the  anniversary  of  the  cruci- 
fixion; part  of  the  remainder  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  the  basilica  of  one  of  the  palaces  was  changed 
into  a  church  for  its  reception.  Pope  Sylvester  insti- 
tuted a  festival  to  commemorate  this  event,  which  he 
called  "  The  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  a  more 
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appropriate  name  than  he  intended.  The  portion  of 
the  cross  which  Constantine  retained  was  inclosed  in 
his  statue;  and  the  sacred  nails  were  wrought  into  his 
helmet  and  the  harness  of  his  horse,  to  serve  as  an 
amulet  in  the  day  of  battle. 

As  the  interference  of  Constantine  in  his  imperial 
capacity  injured  the  spiritual  character  of  Christianity, 
and  tended  to  make  Christ's  kingdom  one  of  this 
world,  so  the  pilgrimage  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem 
became  the  fertile  source  of  many  superstitions,  which, 
however  innocent  in  their  first  appearance,  led  to 
many  gross  and  degrading  corruptions.  Nowhere  is 
the  divine  wisdom,  by  which  the  Gospel  histories 
were  dictated,  more  evident  than  in  the  avoidance  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  such  specifications  as  might  lead 
men  to  attribute  some  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  persons, 
places,  and  things  connected  with  the  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah.  Their  notices  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  are  scanty  and  incidental;  and  most  of  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded  are  obviously  designed  to  shew 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do-with  Christ  in  his  minis- 
terial  office.  Localities  are  indeed  mentioned,  but 
they  are  noticed  for  the  most  part  vaguely  and  loosely, 
as  if  to  discourage  all  future  efforts  for  their  identifi- 
cation. There  are  no  descriptions  of  our  Lord's  dress, 
diet,  and  domestic  habits,  because  a  perverse  imitation 
of  such  peculiarities  might  have  led  Christians  to 
neglect  "the  weighter  matters  of  the  Law;"  and 
though  the  apostles  had  far  better  opportunities  to 
collect  relics  than  any  of  those  who  came  after  them 
could  possibly  enjoy,  we  find  no  example  of  their  pre- 
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serving  any.  From  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena's 
pilgrimage,  we  find  these  evangelical  characteristics 
of  Christianity  obliterated  in  the  Eastern  churches: 
priests  and  monks  affected  to  point  out  the  precise 
spots  where  every  event  recorded  in  the  Gospels  took 
place;  the  most  vague  traditions,  not  unfrequently 
mingled  with  intentional  fictions,  were  set  forward  as 
the  history  of  those  periods  and  events  which  the 
evangelists  had  passed  over  in  silence,  or  had  de- 
signedly left  obscure;  and  lives  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
were  composed  in  which  she  was  almost  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity.  The  anxiety  to  recover  the  cross  on 
which  our  Saviour  had  actually  suffered  was  especially 
remarkable,  from  its  similarity  to  that  superstition 
which  the  pious  Hezekiah  rooted  out  of  Jerusalem. 
"  Their  veneration  for  the  wood  of  the  supposed  true 
cross,  has  a  correspondence  approaching  to  identity 
with  the  veneration  of  the  Israelites  for  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Hezekiah  destroyed;  only  that  the 
more  ancient  superstition  was  one  degree  less  irra- 
tional; inasmuch  as  the  image  was  that  which  had 
itself  been  a  more  immediate  instrument  of  a  miracu- 
lous deliverance:  whereas  what  typically  corresponds 
to  it  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  (as  our  Lord 
himself  points  out)  not  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered, 
but  the  very  person  of  the  suffering  Redeemer." 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  superstitious 
notions  and  practices  had  been  silently  growing  in  the 
Eastern  churches  before  Helena's  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
but  it  was  not  until  that  event  that  they  acquired  a 
strength  dangerous  to  the   purity  of  religion.      The 
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easy  credulity  of  the  empress,  and  her  ostentatious 
liberality  to  all  who  offered  to  gratify  her  inquisitive 
curiosity,  invited  the  practice  of  fraud  and  delusion; 
and  few  can  read  the  history  of  her  pilgrimage  without 
feeling  convinced  that  deception  was  very  extensively 
practised.  From  this  time  pilgrimages  began  to  be 
regarded  as  meritorious  works  of  piety,  and  outward 
observances  were  more  and  more  substituted  for  purity 
of  principle.  These  evils  manifestly  arose  from  an 
unauthorized  system  of  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
Gospel,  and  it  adds  one  to  the  many  proofs  of  the 
important  truth  that  the  divine  guidance  under  which 
the  evangelists  wrote  is  manifest,  not  only  in  what 
they  recorded,  but  also  in  what  they  omitted.  Had 
they  authoritatively  related  those  circumstances  which 
the  invention  of  the  Syrian  monks  supplied,  the 
torrent  of  superstition  would  have  been  irresistible. 

Every  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
which  has  passed  under  review,  has  been  found  to 
present  peculiar  features  of  danger  to  the  purity  of  the 
faith.  The  narrow  tenets  of  Judaism,  the  gorgeous 
but  wild  speculations  of  Oriental  philosophy,  the 
scholastic  subtleties  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  eclectic 
mixture  of  creeds  and  systems  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  had  severally  introduced  corruption,  and  scarce 
was  one  source  of  evil  closed  when  another  was 
opened.  In  like  manner,  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
escaped  from  external  dangers  by  its  triumph  over 
paganism,  than  it  was  assailed  by  perils  formed  within 
itself,  though  the  germs  were  derived  from  a  foreign 
source;     it   was   in   danger    of    becoming   a   secular 
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system,  instead  of  continuing  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world." 

While  a  portion  of  the  clergy  debased  Christianity 
and  injured  their  own  character  by  having  recourse  to 
pretended  miracles  and  pious  frauds,  Constantine 
began  to  employ  force  in  the  extirpation  of  idolatry. 
In  some  instances  his  zeal  was  pardonable,  if  not 
laudable:  the  temples  of  Venus  at  Aphaca  and  Helio- 
polis,  where  the  grossest  licentiousness  was  not  only 
tolerated  but  enjoined  as  part  of  the  ritual,  was  a 
service  required  by  public  morals,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  frauds  practised  in  the  temples  of  iEsculapius  was 
a  just  punishment  of  knavery;  but  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  was  an  unjustifiable 
cruelty,  and  should  not  have  received  the  sanction  of 
those  who  had  recently  experienced  the  injustice  of 
persecution  themselves. 

The  conversion  of  Constantine  not  only  established 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  facilitated  its 
progress  among  distant  nations.  The  barbarians  who, 
since  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  made  frequent  incursions 
into  Europe  and  Asia,  carried  back  religious  instruc- 
tors with  the  other  treasures  of  the  empire:  priests 
and  even  bishops  were  to  be  found  amongst  their 
captives;  they  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to 
their  conquerors,  and  gave  force  to  their  instructions 
by  the  patience,  mildness,  and  purity  of  their  lives. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Goths  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity;  the  Armenians  had  em- 
braced the  faith,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
their  commerce  with  the   Persians  enabled  them  to 
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make  numerous  converts  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
that  empire,  in  spite  of  all  the  hostile  precautions 
employed  by  the  Sassanian  kings.  In  Constantine's 
own  day  two  new  kingdoms  received  the  light  of 
Christian  truth,  Ethiopia  and  Iberia,  under  circum- 
stances of  very  peculiar  interest. 

A  philosopher  named  Metrodorus  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  usages,  he  resolved  to  travel  into 
distant  lands,  and  study  the  laws  and  usages  of  foreign 
nations.  He  is  said  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  India,  and  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Brahmins.  This 
is,  however,  very  doubtful,  for  the  name  of  India  was 
given  by  the  Romans  not  only  to  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  but  also  to  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
and  indeed  to  the  countries  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  account  which  Metrodorus  gave  of 
the  wonders  he  had  seen,  induced  his  countryman, 
Meropius  of  Tyre,  to  undertake  a  similar  tour, 
accompanied  by  his  pupils,-  Edesius  and  Frumentius. 
They  visited  Ethiopia  at  a  time  when  the  king  had 
resolved  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Romans. 
Meropius  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  but  his  two 
companions  were  spared  on  account  of  their  youth,  and 
taken  into  the  king's  service*.     The  king  died  soon 


*  There  are  many  circumstances  which  prove  that  Greek  was 
the  official  language  of  the  sovereigns  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  of  a  fact  which  is  proved  by 
existing  monuments,  such  as  the  Greek  inscription  discovered 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  the  ruins  of  Axum,  and  that  which  Mr.  Gau 
found  in  Nubia. 
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after;  but  the  queen-mother,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  talent  and  intelligence  of  the 
strangers,  took  them  into  her  service,  entrusting  to 
Frumentius  the  guardianship  of  her  son,  and  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  He 
inquired  among  the  merchants  who  visited  the  ports, 
■whether  there  were  any  Christians,  and  exhorted  them 
to  persevere  in  their  faith;  having  thus  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  congregation,  he  erected  a  church  and 
converted  several  of  the  native  Ethiopians.  When 
the  young  king  had  attained  his  majority,  Frumentius 
resigned  his  office;  he  visited  Alexandria  on  his  way 
home,  where  he  met  the  patriarch,  St.  Athanasius,  to 
whom  he  related  his  success  in  converting  the  Ethio- 
pians. Athanasius  successfully  exerted  himself  in 
persuading  Frumentius  to  return  and  complete  the 
labour  he  had  so  successfully  begun;  he  consecrated 
him  Bishop  of  Axum,  then  a  flourishing  city,  though 
now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  church 
of  Ethiopia  still  continues  to  be  ruled  by  his  successors. 
It  is  curious  that  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first 
Ethiopian  bishop  having  been  consecrated  by  Atha- 
nasius, that  the  Abyssinian  metropolitans  of  the 
present  day  always  obtain  a  confirmation  of  their 
appointments  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 

Iberia,  now  called  Georgia,  was  converted  by  a 
captive  maiden,  named  Nino:  no  authentic  particulars 
of  her  missionary  labours  are  recorded;  but  their  suc- 
cess is  attested  by  an  embassy  which  the  king  of  that 
country  sent  to  Constantine,  soliciting  a  supply  of 
bishops  and  clergy  for  the  newly  established  church. 
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From  these  gratifying  scenes  we  must  turn  to 
others  of  a  very  different  character.  The  Nicene 
fathers,  in  their  eagerness  to  complete  their  triumph 
over  the  Arians,  had  made  the  most  unsparing  use  of 
the  imperial  authority,  and  to  secure  Constantine's 
assistance,  had  almost  invested  him  with  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Church.  Their  error  was  soon  turned 
against  themselves;  the  friends  ofArius  procured  his 
recall;  his  friends  shared  in  his  restoration  to  favour, 
and  amongst  others  the  exiled  bishop  Eusebius  was 
not  only  permitted  to  return  to  court,  but  became  the 
chief  confidant  of  the  emperor.  Letters  were  sent, 
commanding  St.  Athanasius  to  admit  Arius  to  Chris- 
tian communion ;  but  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
firmly  refused,  and  thus  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  Arian  faction. 

The  first  brunt  of  their  resentment  fell  on  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  He  had  entered  into  a 
warm  controversy  with  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea, 
whom  he  accused  of  corrupting  the  Nicene  creed; 
whilst  Eusebius  on  his  side  asserted  that  Eustathius 
favoured  the  Sabellian  heresy.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
resolved  to  terminate  the  dispute  in  favour  of  his 
friend  and  namesake,  by  an  unexpected  course  of 
policy.  He  feigned  great  anxiety  to  go  on  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem;  the  imperial  conveyances  and 
guards  were  placed  at  his  disposal;  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  more  in  the  style  of  a  sovereign 
prince  than  a  Christian  bishop.  Having  passed 
through  Antioch,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Eustathius,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
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convened  a  meeting  of  those  prelates  whom  he  deemed 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  These  accompanied  him 
on  his  return  to  Antioch;  several  bishops  unac- 
quainted with  the  plot  met  them  in  that  city,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  holding  a 
council.  Scarcely  were  the  sittings  commenced  when 
a  courtesan  appeared  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  of 
which  she  declared  Eustathius  to  be  the  father.  The 
good  bishop  demanded  that  she  should  produce  her 
witnesses,  to  which  she  impudently  replied,  that  the 
nature  of  the  crime  precluded  the  possibility  of 
witnesses.  The  Arian  bishops  asked  whether  she 
would  swear  to  the  truth  of  her  charge;  the  oath  was 
administered,  and  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
this  infamous  woman,  sentence  of  degradation  was 
pronounced  against  Eustathius. 

Such  an  outrageous  proceeding  filled  the  inhabitants 
of  Antioch  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Many  of 
them  flew  to  arms  and  declared  that  they  would  defend 
the  rights  of  their  bishop  by  open  force.  The  tumults 
in  the  city  were  so  alarming  that  Constantine  deemed 
it  necessary  to  interfere;  he  summoned  Eustathius  and 
his  opponents  to  appear  before  the  imperial  tribunal. 
A  mockery  of  trial  was  conceded  to  the  persecuted 
bishop;  but  his  sentence  Avas  predetermined;  he  was 
banished  into  the  remote  parts  of  Thrace,  and  died  in 
exile.  Euphronius,  a  steady  supporter  of  Arianism, 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

Athanasius  was  the  victim  of  similar  injustice.  A 
council  of  his  enemies  was  assembled  at  Tyre;  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  him, 
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and  he  was  exiled  to  Treves.  Alius,  attended  by  the 
imperial  officers  and  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  returned 
to  Alexandria;  but  just  as  he  Avas  on  the  point  of 
consummating  his  triumph,  by  being  publicly  restored 
to  communion  with  the  Church,  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  and  died  in  a  few  minutes,  not  without 
a  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
protecting  the  Arians,  Constantine  issued  severe 
edicts  against  all  other  heretics;  and  to  ensure  their 
execution,  he  invested  the  bishops  with  judicial  power 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  causes. 

Though  Constantine  had  taken  such  an  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  was 
not  received  into  the  Church  by  baptism  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  One  cause  of  this  delay 
appears  to  have  been  his  anxiety  to  be  baptized  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan;  indeed,  Eusebius  declares  that 
he  was  on  his  road  to  that  river  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  disease  which  soon  proved  mortal. 
Before  breathing  his  last,  he  revoked  the  edict  for 
the  banishment  of  Athanasius,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  see. 

The  closing  years  of  Constantine's  reign  had  a  very 
injurious  influence  on  the  Christian  church.  From 
the  time  that  the  emperor,  instead  of  superintending, 
regulating,  and  directing  external  ordinances,  took  an 
active  part  in  determining  articles  of  faith,  giving  to  a 
set  of  opinions  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and 
exciting  against  them  all  the  irritation  necessarily 
produced  by  efforts  to  check  the  freedom  of  thought, 
doctrinal  controversies  ceased  to  be  purely  theological 
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and  became    affairs    of  state.       Spiritual    power    was 
introduced   as    an   element  into   civil  administration, 
and     admitted    as     a    rival    of    temporal     authority. 
Human  passions   could  never  admit  the  boundary  line 
to  be  traced  between  these  powers  with  any  precision; 
there    was    a    constant    struggle,    whether   the    state 
should    regulate     the    belief   of  the    Church,    or    the 
Church  control    the    policy  of  the  state.      The    law, 
which  permitted  any  persons  who  pleased  to  decline 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  tribunals,  and  appeal  to 
the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
enacted  that  the  sentences  of  the  bishops,  like  those  of 
the    emperor  himself,    should   be  final    and   without 
appeal,  opened  the  door  to  an  infinity  of  abuses.     It 
embroiled  the  spiritual  with  the   temporal  authority; 
it  created  a  new  state  within  the  state,  it  made  way 
for  all  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  must  necessarily 
arise  between  concurrent  jurisdictions.      It  changed 
the  bishops  from  teachers  of  Christianity  to  aspirants 
for  temporal  dominion.     A  brief  anecdote  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  lamentable  result.     When  Alexander, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  dying,  he  said  to  his 
clergy,  "  If  you  wish  to  choose  the  most  virtuous  as 
my  successor,  elect  Paul;  but  if  you  desire  to  have 
the  support  of  the  most  able  courtier,  give  your  votes 
to  Macedonius."     It  needs  not  to  tell  that  Macedonius 
was  chosen  by  a  powerful  majority  which  triumphed 
over  a  feeble  minority. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY   UNDER   THE  SUC- 
CESSORS OF  CONSTANTINE. 

The  assembling  at  the  Council  of  Nice  marks  an 
important  era  in  Ecclesiastical  History;  it  gave  the 
Christian  church  a  political  existence,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  rendered  it  "  a  kingdom  of  this  world.1'  To 
check  the  growth  of  erroneous  opinions,  the  prelates 
reduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  scholastic 
forms,  which,  however  convenient  as  symbols,  divested 
these  doctrines  of  the  practical  and  moral  lessons  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  in  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Religion  was  thus  made  a 
matter  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart, — a  deduc- 
tion from  reason  and  authority,  not  a  result  of  purified 
affections  and '.enlightened  feelings.  These  conse- 
quences were  not  designed  by  the  assembled  fathers, 
neither  indeed  were  they  immediately  perceptible  in 
their  influence  on  the  Church.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  that  the  great  revolution,  com- 
menced in  the  age  of  Constantine,  was  consummated  ; 
the  interval  was  a  period  of  transition,  in  which  there 
was  a  protracted,  but  feeble  struggle  of  the  good 
against  the  evil  principle.  The  secular  power  of  the 
Church  prevailed  over  the  state;  but  soon  after,  the 
power  of  the  state  was  swept  away  by  the  invading 
hosts  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  Church  stood  alone 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
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Every  period  of  church,  history  abounds  with  proof 
that  Christ's  church  is  militant  here  on  earth,  and  that 
its  consummation  of  final  purity  and  triumph  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  At  the  same  time  we  must  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  warfare,  the  Church  has 
necessarily  been  compelled  to  suit  its  tactics  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  age,  and  that  the  means  employed 
have  only  become  evil  when  they  were  applied  to 
times  and  events  neither  contemplated  nor  foreseen 
when  they  were  originally  devised.  Ecclesiastical 
history,  above  all  others,  abounds  in  examples  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  belief,  that  what  has  been 
occasionally  beneficial  will  be  permanently  useful,  and 
that  temporary  expedients  may  be  safely  changed  into 
fixed  regulations.  Thus,  the  supremacy  entrusted  to 
Constantine  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  quell- 
ing Arius,  served  the  end  designed  for  the  time;  but 
after  no  long  interval,  that  same  supremacy  brought 
Arius  back  in  triumph,  and  sent  Athanasius  into 
banishment. 

Distrust  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  "He  will  be 
with  his  faithful  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world/' 
has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  evils  which  the  mix- 
ture  of  secular  power  with  religious  government  has 
produced.  In  their  eagerness  to  promote  what  they 
consider  truth,  too  many  ardent  Christians  have  been 
eager  to  obtain  the  aid  of  physical  force,  and  to 
advance  their  cause  by  forbidden  means.  In  all  cases 
the  result  has  been,  that  the  evil  of  the  means  long 
survives  the  evil  of  the  object  they  were  intended  to 
remove,  and  finally  becomes  a  source  of  far  greater 
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corruption  than  the  original  error  against  which  they 
were  directed. 

Constantine,  at  his  death,  divided  between  his  three 
children  an  empire  which  his  own  powerful  arm  had. 
with  difficulty  sustained  against  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barians, and  against  the  weakening  influence  of  theo- 
logical discords,  which  he  had  himself  too  often  en- 
couraged. He  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  the  task  of 
repelling  foreign  enemies,  and  the  office  of  appeasing 
religious  discord,  both  of  which  had  consumed  his  life, 
and  weakened  his  strength.  His  numerous  victories, 
in  fact,  were  never  decisive;  "they  resembled,"  says 
Silenus,  "  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Adonis,  which 
begin  to  wither  the  moment  that  they  bloom;11  his 
intervention  in  religious  disputes  had  only  sharpened 
the  fury  of  controversy;  at  his  death  the  Arians  had 
receded  farther  from  the  Nicene  creed  than  their 
founder  himself;  and  their  opponents  demanded  that 
the  orthodox  faith  should  be  defended  by  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  more  stringent  definitions. 

The  imperial  power,  weakened  by  its  division,  was 
a  fatal  bequest  to  the  sons  of  Constantine;  they  nei- 
ther obeyed  his  precepts,  nor  followed  his  example. 
The  young  princes,  however,  inherited  their  father's 
despotic  disposition,  and  his  unhappy  taste  for  reli- 
gious controversy.  Unfortunately,  both  these  passions 
held  possession  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople  during 
the  long  and  melancholy  period  of  its  duration. 

Scarcely  had  the  eyes  of  Constantine  been  closed, 
when  his  three  brothers,  and  five  of  his  nephews,  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  kingdoms  and  estates,  were 
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massacred  by  his  sons;  and  thus  fearfully  commenced 
the  series  of  murders  and  massacres  by  which  the 
Flavian  family  was  exterminated.  Two  of  the  late 
emperor's  nephews  alone  escaped;  Gallus,  whose  sick- 
ness promised  to  save  his  enemies  the  trouble  of 
assassination,  and  Julian,  who,  by  a  whimsical  chance, 
was  rescued  by  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  and  con- 
cealed from  his  murderers  under  the  altar. 

Ambition  soon  disunited  the  sons  of  Constantine; 
religion,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  union,  exasperated 
their  animosities,  and  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
separate  parties.  Constantius,  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  great  leader  of  the  Arians;  Con- 
stantine II.  supported  the  cause  of  the  orthodox; 
Constans  had  no  religion  but  pleasure;  when,  how- 
ever, he  became  master  of  the  West  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  brother  Constantine,  he  took  the  side  of 
the  Catholics,  but  more  through  hatred  of  his  surviv- 
ing brother,  than  through  zeal  for  Christianity. 

The  disputes  between  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics, 
each  of  whom  had  elected  a  patriarch,  flooded  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  with  blood;  but  Alexandria 
was  the  chief  scene  of  their  contentions,  and  for  a 
time  the  entire  history  of  Christianity  is  little  more 
than  a  narrative  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
that  see.  At  the  instigation  of  Constantius,  a  council 
was  held  at  Antioch  by  the  Eastern  bishops:  the 
Arian  party  remained  behind,  when  their  orthodox 
brethren,  believing  all  the  business  concluded,  had 
returned  to  their  sees ;  after  a  very  brief  discussion 
they  proclaimed   the   deposition  of   Athanasius,   and 
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elected  in  his   stead,  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

Gregory  was  afraid  to  take  possession  of  his  ap- 
pointment without  the  protection  of  a  military  escort; 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Philagrius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and 
numbers  of  the  Jews  and  pagans  offered  themselves 
to  him  as  willing  volunteers.  Thus  strengthened,  he 
entered  Alexandria,  stormed  the  churches  which  were 
closed  against  him,  slaughtered  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  assembled  round  the  altars,  and 
gave  the  sacred  utensils  as  plunder  to  his  licentious 
soldiery.  Athanasius  escaped  the  diligent  search  made 
for  him;  but  the  vengeance  of  Gregory  fell  on  his 
innocent  aunt.  The  poor  old  lady  died  in  consequence 
of  the  treatment  she  received,  and  Gregory  refused 
her  corpse  the  privilege  of  Christian  burial.  Similar 
scenes  were  acted  in  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Catholics  complained,  with  justice,  that  the  Arians 
were  more  cruel  persecutors  than  the  pagans. 

Athanasius,  from  his  retreat,  assailed  his  triumph- 
ant persecutors  with  a  pen  more  formidable  than  their 
swords.  He  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  ortho- 
dox bishops,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  the 
Levite  who  sent  the  severed  limbs  of  his  injured  wife 
through  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  he  excited  scarcely 
less  rage  against  the  Arians,  than  his  prototype  had 
raised  against  the  Benjamites.  Julius,  bishop,  or 
pope  of  Rome,  invited  Athanasius  to  Italy,  and  pro- 
mised to  support  his  cause  by  the  united  aid  of  the 
Western  churches. 
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Athanasius  went  to  Rome:  while  waiting  for  the 
assembling  of  a  council,  he  preached  eloquently  on 
the  virtue  of  celibacy,  and  the  utility  of  monastic 
institutions;  he  thus  introduced  into  Western  Europe 
the  passion  for  monachism  and  austerities  which  had 
already  corrupted  Christianity  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece;  the  clergy  of  Rome  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
the  few  who  attempted  to  make  any  resistance,  were 
clamoured  into  silence. 

After  a  long  delay,  Julius  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  Athana- 
sius; the  Eastern  bishops  refused  to  attend  in  conse- 
quence of  war  having  been  renewed  with  Persia, 
though  a  Persian  ship  had  not  appeared  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  for  several  centuries.  In  their  absence 
Athanasius  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  intelligence 
of  the  decision  of  the  council  was  communicated  in  a 
circular  letter  to  the  emperor  and  the  bishops  of  the 
East.  Constantius  paid  no  attention  to  the  communi- 
cation, and  Athanasius  continued  an  exile  for  some 
time  longer. 

Assemblies  of  the  Eastern  bishops  continued  to 
maintain  the  Arian  novelties,  while  similar  assemblies 
in  the  West  repeated  their  adhesion  to  the  Nicene 
formularies.  At  length  the  Emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  agreed  to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Sar- 
dica;  it  was  attended  by  a  hundred  of  the  Western, 
and  seventy-three  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  including 
several  of  the  prelates  who  had  been  most  eminent  at 
the  Council  of  Nice.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
first   seeds   of    dissension   between   the   Eastern   and 
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"Western  Churches  were  sown,  though  it  was  at  a 
much  later  period  that  they  were  separated  by  a 
formal  schism.  The  Arians,  finding  themselves  out- 
numbered, withdrew  to  Philippopolis,  and  called 
themselves  the  true  council  of  Sardica;  opposite  de- 
crees and  circular  letters  were  issued  by  the  rival 
assemblies;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  several 
sees,  more  exasperated  against  each  other  than  ever. 

As  Constantius  continued  to  persecute  the  Athana- 
sians,  his  brother  Constans  sent  letters  remonstrating 
against  his  conduct,  and  threatening  an  armed  interfer- 
ence. Constantius  found  it  necessary  to  temporize; 
he  invited  a  deputation  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject,  and  an  inquitous  attempt  at  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  Arians,  induced  him  for  a  time  to  abandon  their 
cause. 

Salianus,  the  ambassador  of  Constans,  was  secretly 
an  Arian;  but  he  was  accompanied  by  two  vener- 
able prelates,  Euphratas  of  Cologne,  and  Vincent  of 
Capua.  Stephen,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  fear- 
ing the  influence  of  Euphratas  and  Vincent,  resolved 
to  destroy  their  credit  with  the  emperor,  and  employed 
as  his  agent  a  young  man,  generally  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Onagros,  or  "  the  wild  ass,"  on  account 
of  his  violence  and  profligacy.  Onagros  sought  out  a 
courtesan,  and  asked  her  to  visit  two  strangers  who 
were  anxious  to  see  her.  Accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
his  debauched  associates,  he  led  the  Avoman  to  the 
house  where  the  bishops  lodged,  and  having  obtained 
admission  by  the  treachery  of  a  domestic,  he  con- 
ducted  her    to    the  chamber  where  Euphratas  slept. 
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The  noise  of  her  entrance  woke  the  aged  prelate;  he 
inquired  "  who  was  there,"  and  hearing  a  reply  in  a 
woman's  voice,  he  deemed  it  an  illusion  of  the  devil, 
and  had  recourse  to  prayer.  Onagros  and  his  attend- 
ants burst  into  the  room  with  lights;  hut  the  courte- 
san, recognising  the  episcopal  character  of  Euphratas, 
cried  out  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  bitterly 
reproached  those  who  had  conducted  her  thither. 
Vincent  and  the  domestics,  roused  by  the  noise,  hasted 
to  the  room;  the  woman  voluntarily  surrendered  her- 
self, seven  of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  but  Onagros 
with  the  rest  escaped.  A  judicial  investigation  estab- 
lished the  guilt  of  Onagros,  and  the  complicity  of 
Stephen;  the  unworthy  bishop  was  deposed  and  ba- 
nished. 

Constantius  was  so  indignant  at  this  base  attempt, 
that  he  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Athanasius.  That  prelate,  after  an  exile  of  seven 
years,  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  at  Alexandria  with  truly  Christian  solem- 
nity; alms  were  given  to  the  poor,  debtors  released, 
enemies  reconciled,  and  solemn  thanksgivings  offered 
in  all  the  churches. 

But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration;  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  the  defeat  of  Magnentius,  rendered 
Constantius  sole  master  of  the  empire,  and  he  resolved 
to  exert  all  his  power  to  ensure  the  triumph  of 
Arianism.  Partly  by  bribes,  and  partly  by  intimida- 
tion, he  obtained  from  a  council  at  Milan,  the  repeal 
of  all  the  former  decrees  against  the  Arians,  and  an 
indirect   condemnation  of  Athanasius.     The  bishops 
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•who  resisted  this  abandonment  of  all  principle,  were 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  exile;  but  greater 
caution  was  necessary  in  removing  Athanasius,  who 
was  strong  in  the  affection  of  his  flock,  and  had  fur- 
thermore a  promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  from  the 
emperor  himself,  that  he  should  not  again  be  con- 
demned unheard.  In  defiance  of  this  promise,  offi- 
cers, accompanied  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  were  sent 
to  arrest  or  slay  him,  and  George  of  Cappadocia  was 
declared  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  his  stead.  George, 
following  the  example  of  Gregory,  felt  no  scruple  in 
using  the  most  violent  means  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  see.  Soldiers  were  introduced  into  the  city  by 
night;  the  cathedral  was  stormed  while  the  congrega- 
tion was  engaged  in  public  worship;  a  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  faithful  ensued,  from  which  Athanasius 
was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  the  devoted  heroism  of 
his  clergy;  they  threw  themselves  between  him  and 
the  soldiers,  forced  him  out  by  a  private  door,  and 
conveyed  him  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nor  did 
the  evil  terminate  here:  for  .several  days  the  wretched 
Alexandrians  were  forced  to  endure  all  the  outrages 
that  rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty  could  suggest  to  the 
licentious  legions;  and  similar  scenes  were  enacted  in 
all  the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Athanasius  fled  to 
the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid,  where  he  was  supported 
by  the  monks  and  hermits.  Macedonius,  in  Constan- 
tinople, emulated  the  cruelties  of  George  in  Alex- 
andria, and  added  to  the  religious  confusion  by  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  disputants 
were  not  satisfied  with  words;   they  had  recourse  to 
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arms,  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire 
were  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  churches  themselves 
polluted  with  slaughter. 

The  dissensions  of  the  Christians  revived  the  ex- 
piring hopes  of  the  partisans  of  paganism.  Julian,  the 
cousin  of  the  emperor,  had  apostatized  to  the  heathen 
superstitions,  and  openly  worshipped  at  the  neglected 
altars  of  the  gods.  His  eminent  abilities  as  a  states- 
man and  warrior  procured  him  general  esteem;  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  death 
of  Constantius  at  the  very  crisis,  enabled  him  to 
ascend  the  throne  without  passing  through  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  restoration  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  gods;  Christian  symbols  were 
banished  from  the  imperial  standards  and  coins,  and 
the  emblems  of  the  Olympic  deities  were  substituted 
in  their  place.  To  restore  idolatry  was  no  easy  task; 
but  Julian  undertook  one  still  more  difficult,  its  inter- 
nal reformation.  "Pagans  had  morality,"  says  an 
eminent  writer;  "  but  paganism  had  none.''  Julian 
was  forced  to  copy  his  moral  principles  from  the  very 
system  which  he  wished  to  destro}r;  and  it  is  not 
without  cause  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  called  him 
"  the  ape  of  Christianity." 

His  plans  embraced  the  foundation  of  schools  in  all 
the  principal  cities;  the  establishment  of  lecturers, 
teachers,  and  catechists  in  each  temple;  the  formation 
of  a  ritual  and  liturgy;  and  the  instruction  of  choirs 
to  sing  pagan  anthems.  He  also  intended  to  prepare 
a  code  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;    but   he   found   it 
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impossible  to  engage  the  pagan  priests  in  an  effort  to 
rival  the  tnoral  purity  of  the  lives  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians; a  purity  "which  revived  in  the  Church  "whenever 
Christianity  was  exposed  to  difficulties  and  dangers, 
but  "which  too  frequently  faded  away  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity. 

It  "was  the  policy  of  Julian  to  denounce  persecu- 
tion; he  forbade  that  any  injury  should  be  offered  to 
the  Galileans,  as  he  insultingly  called  the  Christians, 
on  account  of  their  religion.  "They  deserve,"  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  our  compassion  rather  than  our 
hate,  for  they  punish  themselves;  they  are  blinded  on 
the  most  important  business  of  life,  for  they  abandon 
the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods  to  honour  the  tombs 
and  relics  of  the  dead."  From  this  expression  of  the 
apostate  we  may  infer  that  the  superstitious  veneration 
of  martyrs  and  their  relics  had  continued  to  increase, 
until  it  had  become  an  abuse  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  could  point  at  with  derision.  The  emperor 
further  declared,  that  so  far  would  he  be  from  forcing 
any  persons  to  conform  to  idolatry,  he  would  only 
permit  those  to  join  in  sacrifice  who  had  expiated 
their  attachment  to  superstition  by  penances  and  mor- 
tifications. He  was  very  skilful  in  turning  to  his 
advantage  the  imprudences  into  which  some  of  the 
Christian  clergy  were  led  by  excess  of  zeal,  affecting 
to  bear  their  reproaches  with  philosophic  patience. 
Once,  while  he  was  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  For- 
tune, Maris,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  was  blind  and 
broken  down  by  age,  caused  himself  to  be  led  before 
the  emperor,  and  reproached  him  in  bitter  terms  for 
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his  impiety  and  apostasy.  M  Silence,  you  poor  Wind 
wretch!"  replied  Julian;  "your  Galilean  god  has  not 
restored  your  sight."  "I  thank  him,"  said  Maris, 
"  that  he  has  spared  me  the  pain  of  beholding  such 
an  apostate  as  you."  The  emperor  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  prelate,  hut  continued  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  affected  mildness,  Julian  re- 
called indiscriminately  both  the  Catholics  and  Arians 
who  had  been  sent  into  exile  during  the  late  reign. 
He  frequently  invited  the  chiefs  of  rival  sects  to 
dispute  in  his  presence,  being  -well  aware  that  such 
contests  would  greatly  increase  the  rancour  of  contro- 
versy. Some  who  penetrated  his  design  refused  these 
insidious  invitations;  but  others,  deluded  by  their 
vanity,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunities  for  dispu- 
tation, and  thus  afforded  occasions  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  their  faith. 

A  more  artful  and  dangerous  attack  on  Christianity 
was  the  edict  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from 
giving  instruction  in  science  and  literature,  under  the 
pretence,  that  the  text-books  used  having  been  written 
by  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  Christians  could 
not  use  them  without  hypocrisy.  Julian  wras  well 
aware  that  the  separation  of  secular  instruction  from 
religious  teaching  would  soon  cause  the  latter  to 
degenerate  into  ignorant  superstition.  "The  sacred 
books,"  said  St.  Basil,  writing  against  this  edict,  "  are 
indeed  the  fruits  that  feed  the  soul;  but  secular  arts 
and  sciences  are  the  leaves  which  serve  them  at  once 
for  ornament  and  defence."  The  bishops  of  that  day 
rigorously   opposed   this  effort   to   unite   Christianity 
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with  ignorance:  they  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
some  of  their  successors  would  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  the  apostate, — that  deliberate  fraud  should  encou- 
rage, and  pious  imbecility  canonize,  the  separation  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  even  proscribe 
the  latter  as  dangerous.  It  would  have  astonished 
them  had  they  foreseen  that  Julian's  edict  would  in  a 
later  age  be  imitated  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  station  in  the  Christian  church. 

Though  the  emperor  did  not  directly  and  openly 
persecute  the  Christians,  he  subjected  them  to  many 
vexatious  annoyances.  He  deprived  the  clergy  of 
their  privileges;  he  taxed  them  for  the  repair  of  the 
heathen  temples;  he  compelled  the  restitution  of  orna- 
ments and  vessels  which  had  been  taken  for  the 
service  of  the  Church;  and  when  Christians  appeared 
as  suitors  in  courts  of  law,  he  reviled  them  for  aban- 
doning their  principles.  The  provincial  governors 
and  subordinate  officers  of  the  empire  outstripped  their 
master  in  zeal;  the  lowest  rabble  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
and  Egypt  gratified  their  depraved  passions  by  insult- 
ing and  murdering  the  Christians,  who  were  virtually 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Several  bishops 
and  eminent  pastors  were  the  victims  of  this  new 
persecution;  amongst  others,  George  of  Cappadocia 
was  murdered  by  the  pagan  mob  in  Alexandria, 
though  the  Arians  subsequently  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  odium  of  the  crime  on  the  Catholics. 

The  emperor's  attention  was  diverted  from  these  in- 
novations by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Persian 
war.     Before  marching  against  Shah-pur,  however,  he 
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gave  a  singular  proof  at  once  of  his  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  dread  of  the  convincing  evidence  that 
attests  its  truth.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  like  the 
flaming  hush  that  appeared  to  their  legislator  on 
Mount  Horeb,  burning  without  being  consumed,  has 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  every  reflecting  mind, 
and  has  been  justly  appealed  to  as  a  standing  miracle 
by  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  who  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  this  singular  condition  of  the  Jewish 
nation  predicted  with  perfect  accuracy.  Julian,  whose 
early  education  as  a  Christian  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  this  argument,  resolved  to  destroy  its 
efficacy.  He  issued,  from  the  imperial  residence  at 
Antioch,  an  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  inviting  the  Jews  throughout  his  dominions 
to  join  in  accomplishing  a  work  which  would  restore 
their  name  and  nation.  That  enthusiastic  people  has- 
tened to  obey  the  summons.  They  subscribed  large 
sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work;  women  sold 
their  ornaments,  and  even  children  their  toys,  for  the 
purpose;  some  of  the  most  eminent  Jews  furnished 
themselves  with  pick-axes,  trowels,  and  similar  instru- 
ments of  solid  silver,  and  went  to  take  a  personal 
share  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  But  this  plan, 
devised  by  a  powerful  emperor,  and  seconded  by  an 
eager  people,  was  baffled  by  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence; Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  remained,  and  still 
continue  to  be,  signal  monuments  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  When  the  workmen  began  to  clear  away 
the  ruins,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  new 
building,   the  ground  beneath  them  was   shaken   by 
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earthquakes;  flames  burst  from  the  fissures  of  the 
earth;  and  a  fearful  tempest,  accompanied  by  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  compelled  the  labourers  to  desist 
from  their  undertaking.  Even  the  pagans,  as  their 
own  historians  relate,  recognised  the  miraculous  nature 
of  these  impediments,  and  the  "work  was  abandoned. 

Soon  afterwards  Julian  quitted  Antioch,  to  lead  his 
troops  to   the  invasion   of  Persia.     The   citizens  dis- 
played great  joy  at  his  departure.     They  had  provoked 
his  displeasure  by  their  zealous  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity;  he   had  written  a   satire   against   them;    and 
they  had  answered  him  by  a  storm  of  epigrams  and 
lampoons.     From   similar  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
true  religion,  Julian  had  been  led  to  insult  the  Chris- 
tian king  of  Armenia,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
services  of  such  an  ally  would  have  been  most  im- 
portant.     He   became   the   victim   of    his    excessive 
confidence.     He  marched  into  Persia,  as  if  assured  of 
conquest;    but    the  country  was   wasted  before  him, 
and   famine   compelled   him  to  retreat.     The   enemy 
assailed  the  retiring  columns  of  the  Romans  with  their 
light  cavalry,  harassing  them  by  a  series  of  desultory 
attacks,    but  avoiding    a   pitched   battle.     In    one    of 
these  skirmishes,  Julian  received  a  mortal  wound;  he 
was  borne  to  his  tent,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends.     He  was  the  last  heathen  emperor;  with  him 
pagan  idolatry  fell  never  to  rise  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FINAL    TRIUMPH    AND    ESTABLISHMENT    OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Jovian  was  tumultuously  elected  emperor  b}'  the  army 
on  the  death  of  Julian.  His  first  act  was  the  legal 
re-establishment  of  Christianity,  which  he  effected  by 
displaying  the  standard  of  the  cross  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  sending  circulars  to  the  provincial  governors, 
professing  his  attachment  to  the  faith,  and  his  desire 
for  its  restoration.  He  then  concluded  peace  with  the 
Persians,  and  hasted  to  return  to  Antioch,  when  the 
greatest  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  late  change 
in  the  government.  The  pagans,  struck  with  terror, 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  a  prince  who,  at  the  very 
instant  of  his  election  to  the  empire,  proclaimed  his 
attachment  to  Christianity.  Several  of  them,  aban- 
doning their  altars  and  sacrifices,  and  dreading  the 
Christians  more  than  the  Persians,  fled  from  their 
houses  and  sought  safety  in  retirement.  The  conduct 
of  too  many  of  the  Christians  seemed  to  justify  these 
alarms.  The  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly  echoed  their  joyous  shouts  and  menaces. 
They  overthrew  the  altars;  they  closed  the  temples; 
some  of  them  formed  plans  of  more  sanguinary 
vengeance;  and  the  philosopher  Libanius,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  late  emperor,  declared  that  he  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  plots  formed  against  his  life. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  promptly  interfered  to  check  a 
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spirit  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel; 
having  shown  to  the  faithful  their  providential  deliver- 
ance from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  menaced, 
he  exhorted  them  to  forgive  their  enemies,  and  not  to 
sacrifice  in  illegal  reprisals  the  merit  of  their  recent 
sufferings.  At  the  same  time  the  various  sects  which 
had  been  hushed  to  silence  by  the  pressure  of  common 
calamity,  revived  their  differences  when  the  com- 
pressing power  was  removed,  and  each  hoped  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  new  emperor. 

Jovian  adopted  the  wisest  means  for  calming  the 
general  excitement:  he  issued  an  edict  allowing  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  to  all  his  subjects;  he  allowed 
the  temples  to  be  opened  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered; 
he  prohibited  only  the  practice  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ments. This  liberty  produced  a  double  advantage  to 
Christianity;  it  brought  back  to  the  Church  those  who 
had  only  quitted  it  through  fear,  and  it  left  paganism 
in  possession  of  those  who  would  only  have  abandoned 
it  through  hypocrisy.  Conviction,  the  only  kind  of 
restraint  which  true  religion  recognises,  obtained  true 
converts  alone,  but  it  obtained  them  in  great  numbers, 
because  it  had  not  to  encounter  the  hatred  and  obsti- 
nacy wThich  violence  and  persecution  would  have 
inspired.  The  philosophers,  or  rather  the  pretenders 
to  the  name  of  philosophy,  who  had  crowded  round 
Julian,  ceased  to  frequent  the  court,  though  Jovian 
treated  them  with  all  proper  respect.  An  enemy  of 
Libanius  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  put 
the  sophist  to  death,  because  he  continued  to  bewail 
the  fate  of  his  late  master  and  benefactor;  but  Jovian 
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refused  to  listen  to  such  unworthy  counsels,  aware 
that  his  glory  would  be  less  injured  by  powerless 
tears  than  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 

Christianity  was  publicly  restored;  the  bishops 
returned  to  their  several  dioceses,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  Athanasius,  after  so  many  years  of  peril  and 
suffering,  resumed  his  patriarchal  functions  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  clergy  were  again  granted  their  ancient 
civil  privileges  and  immunities,  the  churches  were 
freed  from  taxes,  and  those  which  had  been  wantonly 
destroyed  were  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  those  engaged 
in  their  demolition. 

Jovian  was  thus  honourably  employed,  when  his 
career  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death.  On  his  road 
to  Constantinople  he  slept  in  a  room  which  had  been 
newly  whitewashed,  and  in  which  a  charcoal  fire  had 
been  kindled  to  dry  the  walls.  The  mephitic  vapour 
thus  produced  proved  fatal;  when  his  servants  came 
to  rouse  him  in  the  morning  they  found  him  lifeless  in 
his  bed. 

Valentinian  was  elevated  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Jovian;  he  chose  his  brother  Yalens  for  his 
associate,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
the  Eastern  provinces.  Soon  after  this  arrangement 
had  been  completed,  Home  was  disgraced  by  one  of 
those  popular  delusions,  arising  from  groundless  panic, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  history.  A  dread  of 
■witchcraft  and  sorcery  had  been  diffused  abroad  by 
those  who  accused  Julian  of  encouraging  such  prac- 
tices, and  when  that  emperor  was  removed,  all  who 
fancied  themselves  injured  by  magicians  prepared  to 
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take  vengeance.  Apronianus,  the  prefect  of  Rome, 
had  lost  an  eye  by  some  accident  for  which  he  could 
not  account,  and  he  attributed  his  misfortune  to  the 
malignancy  of  sorcerers.  So  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Julian's  death,  he  ordered  all  persons  suspected  of 
magical  arts  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  These  unfortu- 
nate wretches  were  afterwards  publicly  tortured  in 
the  amphitheatre,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people,  always  greedy  of  such  cruel  spectacles.  The 
extremity  of  torture  forced  them  to  confess  themselves 
guilty  of  impossible  crimes,  and  to  name  many 
innocent  persons  as  their  accomplices.  Among  the 
victims  was  a  charioteer  of  the  circus  named  Hilarinus, 
who  was  convicted  of  having  used  incantation  to  give 
his  horses  speed  in  the  race! 

Yalentinian  favoured  the  Athanasians,  though  he  re- 
fused to  persecute  their  opponents;  his  brother  Valens, 
on  the  contrary,  became  the  patron  of  the  Arians,  and 
endeavoured  to  propagate  their  creed  by  force.  Atha- 
nasius  was  once  more  selected  as  a  victim;  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  Alexandria,  and  conceal  himself 
for  several  months  in  his  father's  tomb.  At  length 
Valens,  dreading  the  anger  of  Yalentinian,  permitted 
the  aged  patriarch  to  return,  and  the  remaining  six 
years  of  the  venerable  prelate's  life  were  spent  in 
tranquillity.  The  churches  of  Constantinople,  misled 
by  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  believed  that  Yalens 
was  ignorant  of  the  harsh  treatment  they  received 
from  his  imperial  officers;  they  therefore  elected  eighty 
ecclesiastics  to  convey  to  him  their  complaints. 
Yalens  affected  to  hear  the  deputies  with  patience, 
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but  when  they  left  his  presence,  he  ordered  his  prefect 
to  put  them  all  to  death.  That  officer  was  afraid  to 
hazard  the  odium  of  a  public  execution,  but  he  bribed 
the  crew  to  set  fire  to  the  vessel  appointed  to  convey 
them  home,  and  the  entire  eighty  were  either  burned 
or  drowned.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cresarea,  was  almost  the 
only  prelate  in  the  East  who  had  the  courage  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  Valens  to  restore  Arianism.  "When 
menaced  with  confiscation  and  exile  by  the  imperial 
deputy,  he  nobly  replied,  "  He  who  possesses  nothing 
can  lose  nothing;  you  can  only  deprive  me  of  these 
robes  and  a  few  books  which  constitute  my  only 
treasures.  I  know  not  what  exile  means;  the  whole 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  may  well  be  my  country;  it  is 
only  my  resting-place  on  my  passage  to  another  world; 
I  have  long  been  dead  to  its  joys  and  its  pleasures." 
Valens  himself  attempted  personally  to  win  Basil  over 
to  his  side;  but  his  promises,  threats,  and  entreaties 
were  equally  vain.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Arians,  Yalens  allowed  Basil  to  retain  possesion  of  his 
see,  but  he  did  not  relax  in  his  persecution  of  the 
other  Athanasians. 

In  the  Western  churches,  the  Athanasians  generally 
had  the  ascendancy,  but  Valentinian,  though  he 
favoured  their  cause,  did  not  remove  the  Arian  pre- 
lates. Though  in  most  other  respects  as  cruel  and 
sanguinary  a  tyrant  as  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  Valen- 
tinian rarely  sanctioned  any  violation  of  the  edict  by 
which  he  had  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  his 
subjects.  Auxentius,  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  the 
principal  supporter  of  Arianism  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
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death  a  fierce  contest  arose  respecting  the  election  of 
his  successor,  Ambrose,  the  governor  of  Liguria,  was 
sent  to  preserve  the  public  peace;  he  entered  the 
church  and  made  such  an  eloquent  harangue,  on  the 
duties  which  the  bishops  had  to  discharge,  and  the 
importance  of  the  functions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  that  the  whole  assembly,  Arians  and  Atha- 
nasians,  exclaimed  with  one  accord,  "Let  Ambrose  be 
our  bishop!"  This  extraordinary  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  all  parties,  though  Ambrose  had  not  at 
the  time  been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism, 
but  was  only  a  Catechumen:  he  became  the  most 
eminent  prelate  of  the  day,  and  the  most  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Athanasian  faith  in  the  Western 
empire. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  Gratian, 
the  son  of  the  former,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Athanasians  in  the  East;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  remove  any  of  the  Arian  bishops,  for  the 
Goths,  who  had  now  become  formidable,  had  embraced 
their  creed,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Arians,  if  irritated,  might  invite  these  powerful  tribes 
to  invade  the  empire.  This  prudence  was  not  imi- 
tated by  his  colleague,  Theodosius,  afterwards  sur- 
named  the  Great;  he  issued  several  edicts  against 
heretics,  expelled  the  Arians  from  their  churches,  and 
prohibited  their  assembling  under  severe  penalties. 
He  then  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  giving  peace  to  the  Church,  and  when 
this  hope  was  frustrated,  he  increased  the  severity  of 
his  edicts  against  heretics,  virtually  placing  them  out 
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of  the  protection  of  the  law.  Several  councils  and 
synods  were  held  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  without 
producing  any  effect;  the  political  divisions  of  the 
empire  withdrew  attention  from  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  the  Church  presents  little  worthy  of  notice  until 
the  death  of  Maximus  rendered  Theodosius  sole 
master  of  the  empire. 

Idolatry  still  maintained  a  lingering  existence  in 
Rome;  the  architecture  of  its  temples,  the  heauty  of 
its  statues,  the  brilliancy  of  its  festivals,  and  the 
association  of  its  ritual  with  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire,  gave  to  it  a  venerable  aspect, 
which  even  Christians  contemplated  with  something  of 
reverence.  Theodosius  resolved  on  its  final  abolition; 
he  assembled  the  senate,  and  announced  that  the 
funds  hitherto  allowed  for  sacrifices  and  other  pagan 
ceremonies,  should  be  withdrawn.  Some  feeble  re- 
monstrances were  made,  but  they  were  drowned  by 
the  applause  of  the  majority,  and  paganism  ceased  to 
have  a  recognised  existence  in  Rome.  Alexandria, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the  able  prelates 
who  had  possessed  that  see,  was  even  more  of  an 
idolatrous  city  than  Rome,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  close  its  temples,  the  heathen  citizens  had 
recourse  to  arms.  After  some  smart  contests,  the 
sedition  was  quelled  by  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
the  Christians  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
destroy  all  the  Egyptian  temples.  Unfortunately  some 
fanatics  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  ex- 
tended their  hostility  to  monuments  of  antiquity;  the 
destruction  of  which  is  justly  lamented  by  the  artist 
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and  the  historian.  Similar  exertions  "were  made 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  emperor  seconded  the 
zeal  of  the  prelates  by  denouncing  the  penalty  of 
death  against  all  who  made  any  exertion  in  behalf  of 
the  false  gods. 

These  proceedings  were  followed  by  harsher  mea- 
sures, which  completely  put  an  end  to  the  public  pro- 
fession of  idolatry  in  the  cities  and  large  towns ;  but 
the  ancient  gods  were  still  venerated  in  the  rural 
districts  and  villages  (pogi),  and  hence  their  votaries 
were  named  "  pagans,"  or  rustics.  The  emperor  cele- 
brated the  Christian  triumph  with  rites  borrowed 
from  the  worst  times  of  heathenism;  he  dragged  the 
most  venerated  statues  at  the  wheels  of  his  charriot, 
through  Rome,  as  Achilles  had  dragged  the  body  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Theodosius  was 
impatient  of  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  will.  A 
slight  disturbance  in  Thessalonica  provoked  his  wrath; 
he  ordered  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  citizens, 
to  be  perpetrated  by  his  soldiers  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  and  his  commands  were  obeyed  to 
the  letter.  This  atrocity  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion; Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  reprobating  his  cruelty,  and  when  Theodosius 
presented  himself  at  the  church,  the  bishop  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  closed,  and  refused  him  admittance. 
The  emperor  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  crime  by 
pleading  the  example  of  David;  "  You  have  imitated 
his  crime,"  replied  Ambrose,  '*  you  must  also  imitate 
his  repentance."  The  answer  was  received  as  if  it  had 
been  the  voice  of  inspiration;   Theodosius  submitted 
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to  perform  public  penance  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  entreated  the  congregation  to  unite  with  him  in 
supplications  for  pardon  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  spirit  and  courage  with  which  Ambrose  behaved 
on  this  occasion  may  deserve  praise,  but  he  had  estab- 
lished a  very  dangerous  precedent,  when  he  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  judge  of  his  sovereign.  Still  more 
impolitic  was  the  public  humiliation  of  Theodosius; 
the  imperial  crown  was  lowered  before  the  episcopal 
mitre,  and  the  Church  declared  superior  to  the  State. 
The  result  of  this  strange  scene  fully  proved  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  aphorism,  that  the  worst  consequences 
have  been  deduced  from  examples  originally  innocent, 
and  even  beneficial.  The  power  which  Theodosius 
could  safely  intrust  to  the  ecclesiastics,  became  more 
than  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial  authority  under  his 
feeble  successors,  and  finally  absorbed  in  the  Church 
all  the  powers  of  the  State. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  conduct  of  St. 
Ambrose;  as  a  Christian  bishop  he  had  a  right  to 
pronounce  on  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  person, 
however  exalted  in  rank,  to  receive  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  but  in  fixing  the  conditions,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  immutable  principles  on  which  Christ's 
kingdom  is  founded.  The  precise  error  of  the  prelate 
was,  that  he  conjoined  spiritual  censure  with  secular 
degradation ;  and  the  latter,  however  it  may  have 
appeared  valuable  as  an  example  at  the  time,  was 
most  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  The  confusion  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  censure  and  secular  penalties,  was 
at  this  period  an  evil  rapidly  increasing:  when  empe- 
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rors  were  strong,  the  Church  was  made  an  engine  of 
civil  tyranny;  and  when  the}r  were  weak,  the  authority 
of  the  State  was  made  subservient  to  the  extension  of 
ecclesiastical  domination.  Ambrose  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  former  evil,  but  he  did  not  perceive  the 
probable  prevalence  of  the  latter. 

After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  shared  the  empire  between  them,  but 
their  government  was  merely  nominal,  and  the  reigns 
of  both  might  be  described  as  perfect  anarchy.  The 
prelates  who  resisted  the  wide- spreading  corruption  of 
the  period,  are  not  exposed  to  the  imputation  com- 
monly brought  against  them,  of  having  usurped  the 
public  authority;  the  power  which  they  exercised  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  urgent  claims  of  suffering 
humanity.  "When  the  imperial  palaces  were  the  haunts 
of  profligacy  and  debauchery;  when  the  courts  of 
justice  were  only  legalized  instruments  of  oppression; 
when  extortion  was  the  sole  attribute  of  magistrates; 
and  when  the  armies,  levied  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  existed  only  for  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
nothing  but  the  Church  existed  to  protect  virtue  and 
prevent  the  ascendancy  of  vice.  Ecclesiastical  power 
became  the  preponderating  element  in  the  social 
system,  for  the  very  plain  reason,  that  it  was  the  only 
element  of  order  which  then  had  existence.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  did  not  seize  on  the  administration 
until  its  proper  guardians  had  fled  from  their  posts; 
they  only  took  the  helm  when  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  pilots. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the   prelates,  when 
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compelled  to  act  as  censors  of  wickedness  in  high 
places,  should  always  have  displayed  respect  and  for- 
bearance to  titled  criminals.  Chrysostom  had  the 
imprudence  to  denounce  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  from 
the  pulpit,  and  to  apply  to  her  the  odious  epithet  of 
Jezebel;  Ambrose  transgressed  his  limits  in  a  similar 
attack  on  Justina.  Chrysostom  was  deprived  of  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,  and  ended  his  days  in 
exile;  but  the  people  of  Milan  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Ambrose,  and  the  emperor  of  the  West  was  forced 
to  submit. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pourtray  adequately  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  Theodosius  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  barbarians  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces. The  nominal  rulers  had  no  will  but  that  of 
their  ministers  and  favourites.  Secluded  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  palace,  they  were  alternately  the  slaves 
of  debauchery  and  superstition;  hiding  themselves 
from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  from  the  view  of  their 
subjects,  they  judged,  in  their  ignoble  seclusion,  that 
they  were  powerful  because  they  received  homage  from 
their  despicable  creatures,  and  that  they  were  strong 
because  their  flatterers  deluded  them  with  tales  of 
imaginary  victories.  The  favourites  were  the  masters 
of  the  empire;  the  East  and  the  West  were  equally 
subject  to  their  sway;  the  emperors  were  only  the 
first  of  their  servants. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  foreshewn  on  every  side;  from 
every  quarter  were  heard  the  gusts  which  herald  the 
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coming  tempest.  The  vessel  of  the  state  lay  like  an 
immense  hulk  upon  the  -waters;  her  masts  were  gone, 
many  of  her  planks  were  started,  and  her  pilots  aban- 
doned her  helm,  as  if  they  believed  that  chance  would 
conduct  her  to  a  haven  of  safety.  At  length,  Odoacer, 
who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Attila,  commanded  the 
last  imperial  phantom  who  ruled  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Rome  to  resign  his  empty  title,  and  the  Western 
empire  was  no  more. 

Whilst  the  secular  power  thus  sunk  into  utter 
contempt  and  helplessness,  ecclesiastical  influence  in- 
creased with  more  than  proportionate  rapidity.  The 
frequent  controversies  which  arose  respecting  hereti- 
cal opinions  and  the  extent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
enabled  the  bishops  to  dispense  with  the  assemblies  of 
laymen  and  inferior  clergy.  These  controversies  were 
also  fatal  to  the  independence  of  national  churches. 
The  Romish  see,  frequently  invited  to  act  the  part  of 
arbitrator,  gradually  began  to  found  a  claim  of  su- 
premacy on  its  judicial  functions;  and  the  appellants, 
blinded  by  ambition,  too  frequently  encouraged  these 
pretensions,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  favourable 
decision.  The  corruption  of  Christianity  in  its  most 
essential  point, — its  spirituality, — which  necessarily 
followed  from  its  secularization,  had  many  apparent 
but  delusive  advantages,  which  for  a  time  diverted 
attention  from  the  obvious  evils  of  a  Christian  theo- 
cracy. The  hierarchy  preserved  the  principles  of  order 
when  all  other  institutions  had  fallen  into  hopeless 
disorganization;  the  clergy  alone  preserved  the  relics 
of  ancient  learning  amid  the  successive  floods  of  bar- 
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barism  which  flowed  over  Europe.  But  these  very 
circumstances  tended  to  hide  the  sad  decay  of  inner 
principle;  and,  as  several  of  the  early  Fathers  declared, 
"  what  Christianity  gained  as  an  establishment,  it  lost 
as  a  religion."  The  possession  of  secular  power  neces- 
sarily tended  to  foster  secular  motive;  and  forbidden 
practice  led  to  the  adoption  of  forbidden  principle. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  character  of 
Christian  prelates  was  greatly  changed  after  the  legal 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine;  they 
began  to  take  an  active  share  in  state  affairs,  and  to 
use  their  spiritual  influence  for  temporal  purposes. 
But  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere ;  and  when  we 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  period,  we  can  see  many 
reasons  why  both  princes  and  people  wrere  anxious 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  Constantine  to  have 
trusted  the  pagans,  who  regarded  his  accession  as  a 
public  calamity.  In  the  reign  of  his  sons,  the  clergy 
and  the  pagan  philosophers  were  almost  the  exclusive 
possessors  of  learning:  they  chose  the  former  for  their 
counsellors,  as  Julian  chose  the  latter,  because  they 
were  Christians,  and  he  was  a  heathen.  Theodosius 
and  his  sons  could  not  have  found  substitutes  for  the 
clergy,  as  moral  agents  in  supporting  the  frame  of 
society,  even  if  they  had  made  the  attempt.  But  the 
people  were  more  directly  interested  in  maintaining 
and  extending  the  power  of  the  clergy.  The  entire 
system  of  imperial  administration  had  become  tho- 
roughly corrupt  from  its  summit  to  its  foundation; 
nowhere,  save  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  there 
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any  respect  shewn  to  the  principles  of  equity  and 
morality.  The  clerical  body  alone  afforded  any  sure 
protection  against  tyranny  and  oppression;  in  order 
that  it  should  afford  such  protection,  power  was  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  therefore,  every  fresh  assump- 
tion of  power  was  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  an 
advantage  gained  by  humanity.  It  is  therefore  absurd 
to  accuse  the  clerical  body  of  usurpation.  They  did 
not  seize  power;  it  fell  into  their  hands.  In  very 
few  instances  could  they  be  said  to  seek  it;  most  fre- 
quently it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances.  Had  they  been  usurpers,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  assign  the  date  when  they  seized 
the  reins  of  power,  and  traces  of  resistance  from  those 
whom  they  had  removed.  But  we  can  find  no  record 
of  any  such  thing ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  prelates  took  upon  themselves  the  charges  of 
government  when  they  were  abandoned  by  every  body 
else. 

While  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  great  body  of  the  Christian 
clergy  assumed  secular  power  and  authority,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  extenuating  circumstances  are 
far  from  amounting  to  a  full  justification  of  their  con- 
duct. Aaron  yielded  to  "a  pressure  from  without" 
when  he  erected  the  golden  calf;  but  he  was  not 
therefore  guiltless  of  participation  in  idolatry.  In  like 
manner,  the  prelates  consenting  to  act  as  magistrates 
only  performed  their  duty  as  citizens;  but  when  they 
permitted  secular  authority  to  be  made  a  part  of  their 
spiritual   functions,   they   clearly   departed   from   the 
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Scriptural  rule  of  a  church,  and  set  up  a  physical 
domination  instead  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  which 
Christ  established.  The  nature  of  the  error  into  -which 
the  clerical  body  thus  fell  has  been  generally  mis- 
understood; but  the  error  itself  is  as  undeniable  as  it 
was  injurious. 

The  various  controversies  raised  by  the  heresies  of 
Arius,  Nestorius,  Pelagius,  and  some  others,  led  to 
scenes  of  intrigue  and  violence  which  were  disgrace- 
ful to  all  parties.  But  the  evils  were  not  unmixed; 
the  exertions  of  heretics  and  schismatics  were  often 
serviceable  in  awaking  the  slumbering  zeal  of  the 
orthodox,  and  inducing  them  to  avoid  occasions  of 
scandal.  It  is  not  fair  to  bring  the  conduct  of  prelates 
in  that  age  to  the  tribunals  of  the  present  day,  and 
judge  them  by  the  standard  of  modern  times.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  great  and  rapid  transition;  they 
were  therefore  anxious  to  secure  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment for  institutions  which  they  believed  essential 
to  human  happiness;  and  they  were  violent,  because 
they  believed  that  every  moment  of  delay  was  fraught 
with  danger. 

It  is  necessary,  in  examining  history,  frequently  to 
dissever  the  character  of  a  system  from  that  of  the 
individuals  by  whom  it  was  supported.  In  many 
cases,  while  we  are  bound  to  pass  the  most  severe 
judgments  on  particular  acts,  we  shall  find  good  reason 
to  speak  leniently  of  the  agents.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  departure  from  sound  Christian  prin- 
ciple in  the  secularization  of  Christianity,  cannot  be 
too  severely  reprobated;  and  yet  many  of  those  who 
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aided  in  making  the  sad  change  were  men  of  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  very  harshly.  The  evil  was  one 
of  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  growth;  and  in 
many  cases,  the  assumption  of  secular  power  seemed 
to  be  justified  by  some  temporary  expediency.  But 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  excuse  of  expediency  is 
seized  to  palliate  a  departure  from  principle,  is  a  proof 
that  the  principle  has  no  spiritual  life  in  the  soul;  and 
the  first  compromise  soon  becomes  a  precedent  for  a 
series  of  similar  sacrifices,  ending  in  its  total  abandon- 
ment. 

"We  must  consult  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
church  not  only  for  what  we  should  follow,  but  for 
what  we  should  avoid.  At  no  period  of  its  history 
has  the  Church  realised  the  absolute  perfection  which 
Christ  has  promised  as  its  full  and  final  consumma- 
tion. Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  "the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free"  was  narrowed 
by  the  exclusive  principles  of  Judaism.  The  gloomy 
imaginings  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  succeeded,  and 
for  a  season  obscured  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel;  the 
nice  distinctions  of  Greek  dialectics,  and  the  passion 
for  theories  derived  from  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
next  became  the  fruitful  source  of  verbal  disputes, 
which  were  continued  until  the  rancour  of  controversy 
raised  words  to  the  importance  of  things.  The  effect 
of  persecution  was  not  always  purifying.  The  reve- 
rence justly  due  to  those  who  had  died  martyrs  for 
the  truth  degenerated  into  adoration  of  their  relics; 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  sought  shelter  in  the 
deserts  and  forests  suggested  or  at  least  diffused  the 
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passion  for  voluntary  asceticism  and  monkish  supersti- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  ourselves; 
but  with  equal  truth,  in  too  many  instances,  we  might 
add,  "  the  light  shined  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not."  The  Fathers  were  men  of  like 
passions  as  ourselves,  and,  like  us,  their  views  and 
sentiments  Were  modified  by  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  them.  The  historian  must  see,  that  even 
in  their  own  day  they  did  not  always  adopt  the  course 
that  was  wisest,  and  the  measures  that  were  most  pru- 
dent, and  he  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  the  implicit 
reception  of  them  as  guides  in  modern  times. 

But  even  at  the  period  when  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  theocracy  was  most  plainly  adverse  to  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  Christianity — "  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world" — the  blessed  influence  of  the  Christian 
system  is  not  less  apparent  than  in  brighter  periods  of 
its  history.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  the 
hordes  of  northern  barbarians  found  the  empire  sunk 
in  the  decrepitude  of  paganism?  It  requires  but  little 
exertion  of  intellect  to  see,  that  all  elements  of  civili- 
zation would  have  been  swept  from  Europe,  and  that 
the  barbarism  of  Asia  would  have  overspread  the 
earth.  "The  kingdom  which  was  not  of  this  world" 
withstood  the  shock  which  overthrew  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  this  world;  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
the  Christians  returned  to  their  original  dependence 
upon  the  divine  promises,  for  the  secular  power  on 
which  they  had  vainl}r  relied  was  broken  in  their 
grasp.     There  was  no  possibility  of  vanquishing  the 
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warlike  Franks  or  Saxons,  the  ferocious  Goths,  or  the 
savage  Huns,  by  imperial  edicts  and  intolerant  pro- 
clamations; the  preaching  of  the  faithful  missionary, 
the  example  of  moral  purity  in  Christian  life,  and 
the  unaided  efficacy  of  Gospel  truth,  triumphed  over 
savage  ignorance  and  ferocity,  as  they  had  previously 
triumphed  over  the  traditions  of  Judaism,  the  remi- 
niscences of  paganism,  and  the  dreams  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  But,  with  returning  success,  the  evil  of 
secularization  again  made  its  appearance.  In  a  double 
sense,  Charlemagne  completed  the  work  of  Constan- 
tine:  he  finally  subdued  paganism;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  aggravated  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from 
the  blending  of  temporal  and  spiritual  functions,  by 
treating  the  Church  as  if  it  had  been  purely  a  political 
institution. 
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Christianity  placed  mankind  under  new  conditions 
of  probation;  but  it  did  not  change  human  life  from  a 
state  of  probation  into  one  of  absolute  freedom  from 
the  possibility  of  error.  Its  three  great  principles, 
spirituality,  universality,  and  unity,  were  established 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  the  developement  and  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  were  left  to  Christians  them- 
selves. Thus  viewed,  we  are  not  to  expect  in  the 
early  Christian  churches,  no  more  than  in  our  own, 
the  highest  perfection  to  which  Christianity  can  attain. 
"From  Adam  until  Christ,  the  scheme  of  man's 
redemption  was  prefigured;  in  Christ's  ministry  it  was 
accomplished;  by  the  Spirit  it  was  explained.  From 
Adam  until  Christ,  the  religious  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  like  the  dawning  which  precedes  the  sun- 
rise; and  from  which  we  infer  the  existence,  and 
anticipate  the  approach,  of  the  sun  itself.  Christ 
came;  but  his  coming  was  as  when  the  sun  has  risen 
in  mist  and  cloud,  and  can  scarcely  be  discerned. 
And  then  came  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  breath  of 
heaven,  -which  blows  aside  the  cloud,  and  enables  us 
to  look  upon  the  source  of  all  daylight,  with  which 
we  have  been  gradually  blessed.  So  also  our  present 
condition,  as  a  Church,  may  have  some  latent  connec- 
tion with  futurity,  which  we  shall  then  only  be  quali- 
fied to  perceive,  when  God  shall  again  manifest  him- 
self, and  c  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.' " 
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Hitherto  Christ's  Church  has  been  "  militant  here 
on  earth;"  its  struggle  of  probationary  warfare  com- 
menced with  its  foundation,  and  will  not  cease  until 
"  the  end  of  all  things"  is  accomplished.  Each  succes- 
sive revelation,"  says  Dr.  Hinds,  "  has  been  employed 
in  dispersing  the  error  and  obscurity  with  which  man 
has  ever  contrived  to  darken  the  light  of  the  preceding 
one.  But  with  the  progress  of  each  new  day-spring 
fresh  clouds  have  gathered;  nor  has  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation itself  escaped.  From  the  earliest  contro- 
versies, even  to  those  of  the  present  day,  disputes  have 
been  blindly  carried  on  respecting  the  Divine  essence ; 
by  parties  alike  acknowledging  it  is  incomprehensible, 
and  alike  forgetting  that  God  reveals  not  himself 
properly,  but  his  will,  to  man;  that  what  is  said  to  be  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  nature,  is  often  rather  a  warn- 
ing not  to  seek  after  that  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it 
chiefly  tells  us  what  God  is  not;  and  that  what  positive 
knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  seems 
to  be  placed  there,  like  the  forbidden  tree  of  Paradise, 
not  to  gratify  man's  presumptuous  curiosity,  but  to 
try  his  obedience  and  to  animate  his  exertion,  not  as 
an  object  of  present  fruition,  but  of  future  reward." 

In  confining  ourselves  to  the  history  of  Christianity, 
as  distinguished  from  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  has  been  our  object  to  escape  from  the 
many  controversies  which  have  arisen  from  confound- 
ing two  things  perfectly  distinct — a  religion  and  an 
establishment.  The  latter  belongs  properly  to  poli- 
tical history,  and  Christianity  has  no  political  history, 
though    Christian    churches   have.      Our    task    was, 
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therefore,  completed  when  we  recorded  the  recognition 
of  the  Christian  church  as  a  political  institution  in  the 
Roman  empire.  The  institutions  of  Christianity  are 
its  doctrines,  its  sacraments,  and  its  "newness  of  life ;" 
those  of  the  Christian  church  are  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  But  though  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  this  volume  is  only  brought  down  to 
the  age  of  Theodosius,  we  may  gather  from  the  course 
of  the  narrative  the  character  of  its  subsequent  course. 
From  the  first  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  it  continually 
advanced,  working  a  moral  reformation  in  general 
humanity,  raising  the  character  not  only  of  its  con- 
verts, but  of  the  unbelieving  society  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  However  in  subsequent  ages 
churches  may  have  erred,  the  religion  itself  has  never 
changed  its  character,  but  has  continually  advanced  in 
bestowing  upon  men  "the  blessing  of  the  life  that  now 
is,"  as  well  as  "  that  which  is  to  come." 

Having  in  the  Natural  History  of  Society  developed 
the  connection  between  Christianity  and  civilization, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject  here, 
further  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  the  lowest  of  Christian  nations  in  the  social  scale, 
ranks  higher  than  the  very  first  of  Mohammedan  or 
Pagan  nations.  "Although,"  says  Bishop  Porteus, 
"  Christianity  has  not  always  been  so  well  understood, 
or  so  honestly  practised,  as  it  ought  to  have  been; 
although  its  spirit  has  been  so  often  mistaken,  and  its 
precepts  misapplied;  yet  under  all  these  disadvantages 
it  has  gradually  produced  a  visible  change  in  those 
points  which  most  materially  concern  the  peace  and 
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quiet  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent  spirit  has  spread 
itself  through  all  the  different  relations  and  modifica- 
tions  of  life,  and  communicated  its  kindly  influence 
to  almost  every  public  and  private  concern  of  man- 
kind. It  has  insensibly  worked  itself  into  the  inmost 
frame  and  constitutions  of  civil  states.  It  has  given 
a  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their  governments,  to  the 
temper  and  administration  of  their  laws.  It  has 
restrained  the  spirit  of  the  prince,  and  the  madness  of 
the  people.  It  has  softened  the  rigour  of  despotism, 
and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conquest.  It  has,  in 
some  degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
thrown  over  the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It 
has  descended  into  families,  has  diminished  the  pres- 
sure of  private  tyranny;  improved  every  domestic 
endearment;  given  tenderness  and  humanity  to  the 
master,  respect  to  superiors,  to  inferiors  ease;  so  that 
mankind  are  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific 
temper  of  the  Gospel;  and  have  reaped  from  it  more 
substantial  worldly  benefits,  than  from  any  other 
institution  upon  earth.  As  one  proof  of  this  (among 
many  others),  consider  only  the  shocking  carnage 
made  in  the  human  species,  by  the  exposure  of  infants 
and  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  sometimes  cost 
Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives  in  a  month; 
and  the  exceedingly  cruel  usage  of  slaves,  allowed  and 
practised  by  the  ancient  pagans.  These  were  not  the 
accidental  and  temporary  excesses  of  a  sudden  fury, 
but  were  legal  and  established,  and  constant  methods 
of  murdering  and  tormenting  mankind.     Had  Chris- 
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tianity  done  nothing  more  than  brought  into  disuse 
(as  it  has  confessedly  done)  the  two  former  of  these 
inhuman  customs  entirely,  and  the  latter  to  a  very 
great  degree,  it  had  justly  merited  the  name  of  the 
be?ievolent  religion;  but  this  is  far  from  being  all. 
Throughout  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, there  prevails  a  gentleness  of  manner  widely 
different  from  the  ferocity  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity;  and  that  liberality  with  which  every 
species  of  distress  is  relieved,  is  a  virtue  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  name." 

Another  eminent  writer,  in  setting  forth  the  moral 
superiority  of  Christianity,  over  every  other  system  of 
religion,  has  justly  observed,  "that  the  two  grand  prin- 
ciples of  action  according  to  the  Christian  are, — the 
love  of  God,  wThich  is  the  sovereign  passion  in  every 
gracious  mind;  and  the  love  of  man,  which  regulates 
our  actions,  according  to  the  various  relations  in 
which  we  stand,  whether  to  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. This  sacred  connection  ought  never  to  be 
totally  extinguished  by  any  temporary  injury.  It 
ought  to  subsist,  in  some  degree,  even  amongst 
enemies.  It  requires  that  we  should  pardon  the 
offences  of  others,  as  we  expect  pardon  for  our  own; 
and  that  we  should  no  further  resist  evil  than  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  personal  rights  and 
social  happiness.  It  dictates  every  relative  and  reci- 
procal duty  between  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  governors  and  subjects,  friends  and  friends, 
men  and  men:  nor  does  it  merely  enjoin  the  observ- 
ance of  equity,  but  likewise  inspires  the  most  sublime 
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and  extensive  charity;  a  boundless  and  disinterested 
effusion  of  tenderness  for  the  whole  species,  which 
feels  their  distress,  and  operates  for  their  relief  and 
improvement." 

"  Christianity,"  it  has  also  been  admirably  observed, 
and  with  the  greatest  propriety,  "is  superior  to  all 
other  religions.  The  disciple  of  Jesus  not  only  con- 
tends that  no  system  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
exhibited  so  consistent  with  itself,  so  congruous  to 
philosophy,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as 
Christianity;  he  likewise  avers  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  productive  of  real  consolation  than  all  other 
religious  or  philosophical  tenets,  which  have  ever 
entered  into  the  soul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart,  of 
man.  For  what  is  death  to  that  mind  which  considers 
eternity  as  the  career  of  its  existence?  What  are  the 
frowns  of  men  to  him  who  claims  an  everlasting  world 
as  his  inheritance?  What  is  the  loss  of  friends  to 
that  heart  which  feels,  with  more  than  natural  convic- 
tion, that  it  shall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more 
tender,  intimate,  and  permanent  intercourse,  than  any 
of  which  the  present  life  is  susceptible?  What  are 
the  vicissitudes  of  external  things,  to  a  mind  which 
strongly  and  uniformly  anticipates  a  state  of  endless 
and  immutable  felicity?  What  are  mortifications, 
disappointments,  and  insults,  to  a  spirit  which  is  con- 
scious of  being  the  original  offspring  and  adopted  child 
of  God,  which  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will 
in  proper  time  effectually  assert  the  dignity  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  nature?  In  a  word,  as  the  earth  is  but  a 
speck  in  the  creation,  as  time  is  not  an  instant  in  pro- 
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portion  to  eternity,  such  are  the  hopes  and  prospects 
of  the  Christian  in  comparison  of  every  sublunary 
misfortune  or  difficulty.  It  is,  therefore,  in  his  judg- 
ment the  eternal  wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible 
opprobrium  of  man,  that  a  religion  so  worthy  of  God, 
so  suitable  to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  so  consonant  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  so 
friendly  to  the  dignity  and  improvement  of  intelligent 
beings,  so  pregnant  with  genuine  comfort  and  delight, 
should  be  rejected  and  despised  by  any  of  the  human 
race." 

We  have  already  dwelt  on  the  general  characteristics 
of  Christianity — its  unity,  its  universality,  and  its 
spirituality;  but  the  following  summary  of  its  doc- 
trines, given  by  an  ingenious  writer,  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,"  says  he,  "  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that,  whether  we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of 
any  religion  a  priori,  or  contemplate  those  which  have 
already  been  exhibited,  certain  facts,  principles,  or 
data,  must  be  pre-established;  from  whence  will  result 
a  particular  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  action  suitable 
to  the  character  and  dignity  of  that  Being  by  whom 
the  religion  is  enjoined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  those  agents  who  are  commanded  to 
observe  it.  Hence  Christianity  may  be  divided  into 
credenda  or  doctrines,  and  agenda  or  precepts.  As 
the  great  foundation  of  his  religion,  therefore,  the 
Christian  believes  the  existence  and  government  of 
one  eternal  and  infinite  Essence,  which  for  ever  retains 
in  itself,  the  cause  of  its  own  existence,  and  inherently 
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possesses  all  those  perfections  which  are  compatible 
with  its  nature:  such  are  its  almighty  power,  omnis- 
cient wisdom,  infinite  justice,  boundless  goodness,  and 
universal  presence.  In  this  indivisible  Essence,  the 
Christian  recognises  three  distinct  subsistences;  yet 
distinguished  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  incom- 
patible, either  with  essential  unity  or  simplicity  of 
being,  or  with  their  personal  distinction,  each  of  them 
possessing  the  same  nature  and  properties  to  the  same 
extent.  This  infinite  Being  was  pleased  to  create  a 
universe  replete  with  intelligences,  who  might  enjoy 
his  glory,  participate  his  happiness,  and  imitate  his 
perfections.  But  as  these  beings  were  not  immutable, 
but  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  a  degeneracy 
took  place,  and  that  in  a  rank  of  intelligences  superior 
to  man.  But  guilt  is  never  stationary.  Impatient  of 
itself,  and  cursed  with  its  own  feelings,  it  proceeds 
from  bad  to  worse,  whilst  the  poignancy  of  its  tor- 
ments increases  with  the  number  of  its  perpetrations, 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Satan  and  his  apostate 
angels." 

Here  we  must  interrupt  the  extract,  in  order  to 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  angelic  intelligences  pre- 
vious to  the  fall  of  man,  is  intimated  rather  than 
described  in  the  holy  Scriptures;  the  fact  is  recorded, 
but  the  cause  and  the  attendant  circumstances  belong 
to  those  "  secret  things,"  which  are  probably  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  human  mind  in  its  present  state  of 
existence.  We  have  been  induced  to  insert  this 
remark  from  having  found  some  evil  arise  from  want 
of  caution  in  speculating  on  the  subject. 
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The  author  from  whom  we  quote  thus  proceeds  to 
state  the  temptations  offered  to  the  human  race,  and 
their  consequences. 

"  Satan  and  his  emissaries  attempted  to  transfer 
their  turpitude  and  misery  to  man,  and  were,  alas,  hut 
too  successful.  Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irrecon- 
cilahle  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature;  hence 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  recti- 
tude and  error,  of  benevolence  and  malignity,  of 
sincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  through  his  whole  con- 
duct; hence  the  darkness  of  his  understanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the 
irregularity  of  his  affections,  and  the  absolute  subver- 
sion of  his  whole  internal  economy. 

"  The  seeds  of  perdition  soon  ripened  into  overt  acts 
of  guilt  and  horror.  All  the  hostilities  of  nature  were 
confronted,  and  the  whole  sublunary  creation  became 
a  theatre  of  disorder  and  mischief.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian once  more  appeals  to  fact  and  experience.  If 
these  things  are  so — if  man  be  the  vessel  of  guilt,  and 
the  victim  of  misery,  he  demands  how  this  constitu- 
tion of  things  can  be  accounted  for?  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  being  so  wicked  and  unhappy  should 
be  the  production  of  an  infinitely  good  and  infinitely 
perfect  Creator?  He,  therefore,  insists  that  human 
nature  must  have  been  disarranged  and  contaminated 
by  some  violent  shock,  and  that,  of  consequence, 
without  the  light  diffused  over  the  face  of  things  by 
Christianity,  all  nature  must  remain  in  inscrutable  and 
inexplicable  mystery.  To  redress  these  evils,  to  re- 
establish the  empire  of  rectitude  and  happiness,  to 
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restore  the  nature  of  man  to  its  primitive  dignity,  to 
satisfy  the  remonstrances  of  infinite  justice,  to  purify 
every  original  or  contracted  stain,  to  expiate  the  guilt 
and  destroy  the  power  of  vice,  the  Son  of  God,  from 
whom  Christianity  takes  it  name,  and  to  whom  it  owes 
its  origin,  descended  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
assumed  the  human  nature,  became  the  representative 
of  man;  endured  a  severe  probation  in  that  character; 
exhibited  a  pattern  of  perfect  righteousness,  and  at 
last  ratified  his  doctrine,  and  fully  accomplished  all 
the  ends  of  his  mission,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and 
ignominious  death.  Before  he  left  the  world,  he 
delivered  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  the  rules  of 
human  conduct,  to  his  apostles,  whom  he  empowered 
to  instruct  the  world  in  all  that  concerned  their  eternal 
felicity,  and  whom  he  invested  with  miraculous  gifts 
to  ascertain  the  reality  of  what  they  taught.  To 
them  he  likewise  promised  another  comforter,  even 
the  Divine  Spirit,  who  should  remove  the  darkness, 
console  the  woes,  and  purify  the  stains  of  human 
nature.  Having  remained  for  a  part  of  three  days 
under  the  power  of  death,  he  rose  again  from  the 
grave;  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  many  others; 
conversed  with  them  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
ascended  to  heaven;  from  whence  the  Christian 
expects  him,  according  to  his  promise,  to  appear  as 
the  sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whose  awards  there  is  no  appeal,  and  by  whose  sen- 
tence the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  eternally  fixed. 

"  Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
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Father  (where  in  his  human  nature  he  sits  supreme  of 
all  created  beings,  and  invested  with  the  absolute 
administration  of  heaven  and  earth),  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  consolation  descended  on  his  apostles  with  visible 
signatures  of  divine  power  and  presence.  Nor  were 
his  salutary  operations  confined  to  them,  but  extended 
to  all  who  did  not  by  obstinate  guilt  repel  his  influ- 
ences. These,  indeed,  were  less  conspicuous  than  at 
the  glorious  era  when  they  were  visibly  exhibited  in 
the  persons  of  the  apostles.  But  though  his  energy 
be  less  observable,  it  is  by  no  means  less  effectual  to 
all  the  purposes  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  Christian 
is  convinced  that  there  is  and  shall  continue  to  be  a 
society  upon  earth,  who  worship  God  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  believe  his  doctrines,  who  observe 
his  precepts,  and  who  shall  be  saved  by  the  merits  of 
his  deatb,  in  the  use  of  these  external  means  of  salva- 
tion which  he  hath  appointed.  He  also  believes  that 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  Scripture,  the 
habitual  exercise  of  public  and  private  devotion,  are 
obviously  calculated  to  diffuse  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  religion,  by  superinducing  the  salu- 
tary habits  of  faith,  love,  and  repentance.  He  is 
firmly  persuaded  that,  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  progressive  nature  are  accom- 
plished, the  whole  human  race  shall  once  more  issue 
from  their  graves;  some  to  immortal  felicity  in  the 
actual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their  Creator's 
presence,  and  others  to  everlasting  shame  and  misery. 
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"  Despised  as  Christianity  has  been  by  many,  yet  it 
has  had  an  extensive  progress  through  the  world,  and 
still  remains  to  be  professed  by  great  numbers  of  man- 
kind; though  it  is  to  be  lamented  many  are  unac- 
quainted -with  its  genuine  influence.  It  was  early  and 
rapidly  propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
which  then  contained  almost  the  whole  known  world; 
and  herein  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  of  God.  '  Destitute  of  all  human  advan- 
tages,' says  a  good  writer,  '  protected  by  no  authority, 
assisted  by  no  art;  not  recommended  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  Author,  nor  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its 
advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed. Twelve  men,  poor,  artless,  and  illiterate,  we 
behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  deter- 
mined opposition;  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher;  over  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew. 
They  established  a  religion  which  held  forth  high  and 
venerable  mysteries,  such  as  the  pride  of  man  would 
induce  him  to  suspect,  because  he  could  not  perfectly 
comprehend  them;  which  preached  doctrines  pure  and 
spiritual,  such  as  corrupt  nature  was  prone  to  oppose, 
because  it  shrunk  from  the  severity  of  their  discipline; 
which  required  its  followers  to  renounce  almost  every 
opinion  they  had  embraced  as  sacred,  and  every  in- 
terest they  had  pursued  as  important;  which  even 
exposed  them  to  every  species  of  danger  and  infamy; 
to  persecution  unmerited  and  unpitied,  to  the  gloom 
of  a  prison,  and  to  the  pangs  of  death.  Hopeless  as 
this  prospect  might  appear  to  the  view  of  short-sighted 
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man,  the  Gospel  yet  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  compli- 
cated distresses  of  its  friends,  and  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  its  foes.  It  succeeded  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner;  it  derived  that  success  from 
truth,  and  obtained  it  under  circumstances  where 
falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and  crushed/ 

"  But  we  may  ask  further,  what  success  has  it  had 
on  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  respects  his  eternal  welfare? 
How  many  thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced  in 
its  benign  influence,  and  under  its  dictates  been  con- 
strained to  devote  themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God?  Burdened  with  guilt,  incapable  of  finding  relief 
from  human  resources,  the  mind  has  here  found  relief 
from,  and  peace  unspeakable  in,  beholding  that  sacrifice 
which  could  alone  atone  for  transgression.  Here  the 
hard  and  impenitent  heart  has  been  softened,  the 
impetuous  passions  restrained,  the  ferocious  temper 
subdued,  powerful  prejudices  conquered,  ignorance 
dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real  happiness  removed. 
Here  the  Christian,  looking  round  on  the  glories  and 
blandishments  of  this  world,  has  been  enabled  with  a 
noble  contempt  to  despise  all.  Here  death  itself,  the 
king  of  terrors,  has  lost  its  sting;  and  the  soul  with  a 
holy  magnanimity  has  borne  up  in  the  agonies  of  a 
dying  hour,  and  sweetly  sung  itself  away  into  ever- 
lasting bliss. 

"  In  respect  to  its  future  spread,  we  have  the  best 
reason,  '  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,'  to  believe  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  in  God's  good  time  feel 
its  happy  effects.     The  Voice  of  Truth  has  declared 
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that,  not  only  some  favoured  nations  and  countries, 
but  the  whole  habitable  globe,  shall  become  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah  and  his  Messiah,  the  Lord  and  his 
Christ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  shall  '  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.'  And  who  is  there  that  has 
ever  known  the  excellence  of  the  system  which  Christ 
has  revealed,  who  is  there  that  has  ever  experienced 
the  happy  efficacy  of  his  institutions,  who  is  there  that 
has  ever  been  convinced  of  the  divine  origin,  the 
delightful  nature,  and  the  peaceful  tendency  of  his 
doctrines,  but  must  join  the  benevolent  and  royal  poet 
in  saying,  'Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory!     Amen  and  Amen.' " 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story, 

And  you,  ye  oceans,  roll, 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole. 
Till  o'er  our  concpiered  nature, 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign. 


THE    END. 
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